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The  Late  Rev.  Nelson  Burns,  B.  A. 


INTRODUCTION 


1 


i  i) 


The  following  pamphlet  is  intended  to  meet  the  want  of  lliose,  who, 
from  time  to  time,  ask  for  literature  explaining  the  meaning  of  tlie  gospel 
represented  by  the  Christian  Association. 

As  this  gospel  originated  in  modern  time,  in  the  life  and  experience  of 
the  late  Rev.  N.  Burns,  of  Toronto,  It  is  thought  best  to  give  his  version  of 
the  gospel,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  own  words.  To  this  end  it  was  de- 
cided to  reproduce  Mr.  Burns'  Autobiography  so  far  as  it  was  completed 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  present  writer  at  one  time  seriously  considered  the  advisability 
of  trying  to  complete  the  story  by  means  of  a  biographical  sketch;  but  this 
idea  was  finally  abandoned  for  reasons  which  seemed  entirely  sutticient; 
chief  of  which  was  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Burns  always  strongly  objected 
to  one  person  trying  to  tell  the  experience  of  another.  In  harmony  with 
this  thought  he  deliberately  destroyed  all  letters  and  correspondence,  sav(> 
those  that  were  preserved  in  printed  form  in  The  Expositor,  and  else- 
where. 

The  main  object  of  the  Autobiography,  of  course,  was  to  illustrate  the 
practice  of  the  gospel  in  actual  life,  and  this  is  accomplished  sufficiently,  wt- 
think,  to  meet  all  practical  needs. 

"The  New  Study  of  The  Christ  Life"  was  issued  in  pamphlet  form  many 
years  ago  and  will,  we  think,  meet  the  need  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
gospel  from  the  standpoint  of  reason,  theology  and  philosophy. 

We  advise  all  non-Church-goers  to  read  the  "New  Study  of  the  Christ- 
Life"  first. 

We  have  added  a  number  of  articles  on  various  phases  of  the  gospel,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  interesting  and  helpful  to  honest  seekers  after 
truth. 

All  of  the  unsigned  articles,  or  matter,  were  written  by  Mr.  Burns. 

A.  TRUAX. 
26  Homewood  Ave.,  Toronto. 
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SECTION    I. 

It  lias  r..r  soiiio  years  boin  a  Krowing  UiouKht  that  I  should  publish,  In 
[■oniictird  iDnii,  iho  salicnl  points  of  my  lilt's  history.  Tlio  followitiB  am- 
ongst  oilier  roasons  havo  luKd  on  mo  to  this  oiid.  In  the  lirst  place,  I  am 
fully  aware-  that  the  niomlRM-s  oi'  the  Association  greatly  desire  such  a  publi- 
cation, and.  in  I  lie  second  place,  1  wish  to  write  the  history  myself  to  guard 
as  much  as  jiosaible  against  inaccuracies.  Again,  1  desire,  to  what  extent  I 
may.  to  take  away  any  luture  wisli  or  fancied  need,  on  the  part  of  others,  to 
publish  any  of  my  wrilingii  not  intended  for  the  public. 

I  have  decided  opinions  concerning  the  propriety  of  publishing  private 
letters  or  conversations,  seeing  they  were  not  intended  for  such  use.  And, 
besides,  it  is  simply  iiiipoiisible  for  any  others  to  reproduce  correctly  the 
circunibtauces   which  alone  could  interpret  these  utterances. 

I'.IIITH    AND    PARENTAGE 

1  was  born  on  the  2i:nd  day  of  March,  1S;]4,  in  the  town  of  Niagara,  now 
called  Niagara-ou-the-Lake.  The  house  in  which  I  llrst  saw  the  light  is  still 
standing. 

My  father  was  born  in  the  southern  part  of  Ireland,  and  belonged,  as  far 
back  as  his  genealogy  (;an  be  traced,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Protestant,  sec- 
tion of  the  people.  lie  emigrated  to  Canada  when  a  young  man,  and  after 
living  at  several  places  finally  settled  in  Niagara,  and  engaged  in  the  boot- 
and-shoc  business,  afterwards  adding  tanning  and  currying  thereto.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  enterprise  and  push,  at  one  time  having  upwards  of 
twenty  employes,  but  the  hiutory  of  Niagara  being  that  of  a  stagnant  or  re- 
trograde town,  his  property  was  so  depreciated  as  to  nullify  greatly  his  efforts 
as  a  business  man. 

He  joined  the  Methodist  Church  when  a  young  man  and  remained  there- 
in through  bis  entire  subsequent  life;  for  many  years  he  was  recording  stew- 
ard on  his  circuit.  His  religion  was  of  a  very  common-sense  sort;  whilst 
loyal  to  the  Church  and  its  doctrines,  and  the  thought  of  questioning  their 
truthfulness  never  crossed  his  mind.  All  the  same,  he  was  possessed  of  a  great 
deal  of  native  independence  in  thought,  and  breadth  in  his  views.  There  was 
very  little  trace  of  asceticism  in  his  religion,  hence  his  influence  amongst 
his  employes  and  friends  outside  the  Church  as  well  as  inside,  was  marked, 
as  the  following  incident  will  illustrate.  Many  years  after  his  death,  hap- 
pening to  attend  a  class-meeting  in  the  town  of  St.  Catharines,  the  class- 
leader,  a  prominent  business  man  of  the  town,  recognized  me,  and  then  told 
us  that  he  looked  upon  my  father  as  his  spiritual  father  in  the  gospel,  stating 
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that  he  had  learned  his  business  under  him,  and  that  the  effect  of  his  con- 
sistent life  upon  him  had  been  such  that  years  after  it  led  to  his  con- 
version, although  at  the  time  of  his  learning  the  business  he  was  a  wild, 
reckless  young  man.  (My  father  died  without  knowing  this  history.)  Such 
incidents  could  easily  be  multiplied  from  the  records  of  his  life,  but  tliis  one 
I  consider  to  be  sufficient  to  give  a  clue  to  the  influence  which  he  exerted  to 
the  benefit  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

My  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and  thus  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  families  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Huff,  and  she  was  born  in  Bath.  Her  union  with  my  father  proved  to  be  a 
happy  one,  and  I  fail  to  recall  one  instance  of  want  of  harmony  between  them. 

Our  family  comprised  six  boys  and  one  girl  of  whom  I  was  the  second 
eldest.  I  was  considered  the  most  delicate  child,  and  ran  tho  gauntlet  of  all 
infantile  dis^-ases  with  apparently  greater  risks  than  ordinary  being  twice 
virtually  given  up  by  a  physician  to  die.  I  also  had  more  than  the  usual  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  fatal  accidents.  During  the  Rebellion  of  '37  I  had  the 
narrowest  escape  from  death.  My  father  was  required  to  patrol  between 
Niagara  and  Queenston,  and  carried  with  him  a  large  horse  pistol,  which  he 
carelessly  left  on  a  table  after  returning  home  one  Saturday  night.  My 
brother  had  learned  how  to  "cock  and  snap"  the  pistol,  and  next  morning 
ere  our  parents  had  arisen,  he  proceeded  to  show  me  how  to  do  it,  and  in 
so  doing  aimed  the  pistol  directly  at  my  breast  at  the  distance  of  only  a  foot 
or  two.  Fortunately,  however,  the  lock  did  not  work  smoothly,  and  so  he  failed 
to  discharge  the  weapon  at  once;  but  a  few  moments  after,  when  resting  its 
muzzle  on  the  floor,  the  weapon  exploded.  Few  would  have  predicted  during 
my  early  life,  that  I  would  live  to  the  age  of  68. 

My  parents  took  great  pains  to  have  their  children  well  educated;  hence 
I  had  all  the  advantages  which  the  town  of  Niagara  afforded,  attending  pri- 
vate, common  and  high  schools  up  to  a  ripe  age.  I  spent  four  years  learning  ana 
working  at  my  father's  business,  including  shoemaking,  tanning  and  currying, 
and  trunk  manufacturing.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half  I  employed  the  even- 
ings in  studying  for  a  scholarship  at  the  Provincial  University,  which,  having 
secured,  I  spent  the  four  following  years  at  college.  During  my  university 
course,  I  carried  off  four  additional  scholarships,  a  mathematical  prize  and 
a  gold  medal  in  the  science  dci,artment. 

Immediately  after  graduation  I  took  the  headmastership  of  the  high  school 
at  Welland,  where  I  remained  about  one  year  and  a  half.  PYom  Welland  I 
removed  to  St.  Thomas,  having  received  the  position  of  principal  of  the  high 
school  there.  Here  I  remained  three  years  and  from  this  place  graduated 
into  the  Methodist  ministry. 

RELIGIOUS  TENDENCIES 
My  recollections  of  early  life  from  the  religious  standpoint  are  that  I 
was  unusually  serious,  and  sensitive  to  spiritual  influences.  The  teachings 
concerning  luture  punishment  took  great  hold  of  my  imagination,  and  fre- 
quently I  have  wakened  in  great  fright  from  dreams  in  which  I  imagined 
I  was  being  consigned  to  hell.    This  fear,  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  contin- 
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uously  acting  upon  me,  caused  me  to  put  forth  efforts  to  secure  conver- 
sion. Once,  when  about  the  age  of  ten,  I  resolved  that  I  would  make  a 
commencement,  and  retired  to  a  dark  room  one  Sunday  evening  after  service 
to  pray.  Of  course  I  had  been  taught  to  say  my  prayers  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  did  so  without  exception.  Indeed,  so  punctilious  was  I  that  on  the 
few  occasions  when  I  retired  without  reciting  them,  through  forgetfulness, 
I  forced  myself  to  rise  again  and  complete  the  task.  This  time,  liovvcver,  I 
resolved  to  pray — that  is,  to  speak  to  God  face  to  I'-  ^e.  I  well  recall  my 
sensation  of  fear  and  dread  when,  in  loneliness  and  darkness,  I  made  my 
first  effort;  but  the  sensation  of  loneliness  and  vacuity  seemed  to  press  upoM 
me,  and  with  something  bordering  on  fright,  I  rose  and  left  the  room.  It 
chanced,  however,  that  I  made  some  noises  in  the  dark,  which  awakened 
the  suspicions  of  my  father,  who,  forthwith,  enquired  the  cause.  I  declined  to 
tell,  my  fear  of  exposure  being  very  great;  but,  as  my  parent's  suspiclcms 
were  thoroughly  aroused,  he  insisted  upon  my  telling.  As  I  knew  he  would 
enforce  his  commands  with  pains  and  penalties,  I  had  the  common-sense 
and  wisdom  to  comply,  without  physical  punishment;  but  so  great  was  my 
chagrin,  and  so  great  was  the  shock  to  my  sensitive  nature  that  I  vowed 
to  myself  that  I  would  never  be  caught  at  such  work  again.  Now,  my  father 
would  have  given  his  right  hand  rather  than  have  hindered  such  effort? 
on  my  part,  hence  I  can  only  account  for  the  incident  in  the  fact  that  no  ad- 
vancement can  be  made  spiritually  "on  the  sly." 

SENSITIVENESS 

I  seemed  to  have  inherited  an  unusual  amount  of  sensitiveness.  I  shranK" 
from  publicity  of  every  kind;  and  much  as  I  dreaded  the  punishment  of  the 
lost,  and  much  as  I  desired  the  felicities  of  heaven,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  never 
could  have  overcome  my  fears  of  publicity  suflficiently  to  ha^/e  gone  through 
the  regulation  method  of  securing  conversion  which  was  rife  in  those  days, 
viz.:  going  forward  publicly  to  the  altar  of  prayer.  Hence,  as  if  to  meet 
my  special  need,  two  years  after  this  date  a  special  prayer-meeting  seemed 
to  have  been  started  for  my  particular  benefit.  During  the  pastorate  of 
the  late  Pr.  E.  B.  Harper,  a  distinct  revival  amongst  the  young  people 
of  the  Sabbath-school  had  started.  My  eldest  brother  came  under  its  influence', 
as  also  a  young  man  who  was  learning  the  business  with  my  father;  and 
we  three,  happening  to  be  together  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  on*,  of  them 
proposed  prayer.  I  yielded  and  knelt  with  thijni.  The  young  man  led  in 
prayer,  which  seemed  all  right  and  proper  to  me,  as  he  was  considera}»Iy 
older  and  had  designs  on  the  ministry;  but  when  afterwards  my  brother  led 
in  prayer  I  was  very  greatly  surprised,  as  1  had  not  heard  or  known  of  his 
starting  in  a  religious  life;  it  so  took  me  by  surprise  that  it  and  all  the 
other  influences  acting  upon  me  caused  me  at  once  to  commence  to  pray 
for  myself,  and  when  they  arose  I  still  remained  kneeling.  However,  once 
started,  this  time  I  seemed  determined  to  make  a  business  of  it,  for  I  had 
not  been  seeking  for  many  hours  when  I  obtained  distinct  conversion,  accom- 
panied with  what  was  then  called  "the  witness  of  the  Spirit,"  and  immediate- 
ly entered  upon  a  religious  life  which  has  not  ceased  to  the  present  day. 
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I  forced  myself  at  once  to  tell  publicly  my  experiences;  and,  although 
it  required  many  battles  on  my  part,  I  never  permitted  my  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness to  stand  in  the  way  of  duty.  I  look  back  from  the  present  day  and 
realize  that  the  spiritual  element  (the  witness  of  the  Spirit)  was  to  me  the 
one  absorbing  thought  connected  with  those  experiences.  My  intercourse 
with  God  was  very  constant,  very  simple  and  of  a  matter-of-course  nature, 
and  never  once  can  I  recall  the  time  during  all  those  years  that  I  would 
claim  to  myself  a  religious  life  when  this  spiritual  element  was  absent,  when 
I  cou'd  not  realize  that  God  himself  spoke  and  smiled  approval  on  me.  This 
1  look  upon  as  a  very  important  fact  in  my  history,  for  however  frequent 
were  my  lapses,  and  necessarily  because  of  my  teaching  they  were  many, 
1  always  look  upon  myself  as  a  backslider  in  heart,  until  confession  and  full 
reconcilement  to  the  heavenly  parent  was  secured. 

Of  course  I  attended  class  and  prayer-meetings,  and  all  the  other  means 
of  grace,  faithfully  and  constantly.  I  entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  help- 
ing others,  threw  myself  into  the  passing  revival  with  enthusiasm,  whilst 
the  little  prayer-meeting  in  our  study,  where  I  first  commenced  my  re- 
ligious life,  grew  in  importance,  until  a  considerable  number  were  in  at- 
tendance every  Sabbath  afternoon.  We  furnished  also  a  band  of  enthusias- 
tic workers  in  distributing  tracts  and  opening  up  a  Sabbath-school  in  the 
suburbs  of  Niagara,  where  a  number  of  colored  people  lived. 

THE  HIGHER  LIFE 

When  about  the  age  of  fourteen  I  came  across  "Faith  and  Its  Effects," 
a  book  published  by  the  'ate  Mrs.  Palmer,  of  New  York.  Tliose  familiar  with 
that  publication  will  remember  that  its  chief  burden  was  the  "blessing  oC 
holiness,"  as  it  was  called,  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  John  Wesley.  1 
read  it  with  great  appreciation,  and,  according  to  my  practical  nature,  at 
once  essayed  to  seek  and  obtain  the  experience.  I  was  successful,  followinrj 
closely  the  directions  of  the  writer,  and  secured  what  I  considered  was  that 
blessing.  As  the  writer  conditioned  the  preservation  of  that  experience  on 
public  testimony  concerning  it,  I  carried  out  instructions  and  astonished 
my  Church  by  publicly  claiming  to  have  obtained  the  blessing  of  entire 
sanctiflcation.  I  look  back  to  that  time  and  fancy  the  commotion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Church  members  over  the  event.  The  preacher  professed  to 
be  seeking  this  blessing,  the  class  leaders  and  prayer  leaders  talked  about 
it  and  professed  to  be  seeking  it,  and  its  absence  or  felt  want  was  a  gen- 
eral part  of  class-meeting  testimony;  but  here  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Church  boldly  claiming  to  have  obtained  what  all  the  rest  were  publicly 
seeking  and  had  been  for  many  years!  Nothing  was  said  in  reply,  either 
publicly  or  privately,  to  myself.  I  presume  that  what  to  do  with  this  unruly 
member  must  have  flitted  across  the  minds  of  the  officials.  However,  as  to 
their  private  thoughts  I  know  nothing.  I  realized  that  I  spoke  to  an  audience 
that  was  not  appreciative,  and  yet  I  kept  up  my  testimony  for  some  length 
of  time  with  no  change  in  surrounding  circumstances.  Gradually,  however, 
these  surroundings  told  upon  me  and  I  deliberately  concluded  that  it  was 
impossible   for  me   to   retain   the   experience   under   such  unfavorable   con- 
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diticns,  and  so  ceased  to  give  my  testimony  and,  of  course,  to  retain  the 
experience. 

CALL  TO  THE  MINISTRY 

From  the  first  of  my  religious  life  I  seemed  to  have  a  strong  general 
conviction  that  1  would  be  called  to  the  ministry.  This  conviction,  however, 
was  confined  to  myself.  Xo  one  seemed  to  think  that  I  had  the  qualities 
which  would  induce  the  Church  to  call  me  to  the  front  in  religious  work. 
Nevertheless  this  conviction  always  remained  with  me  and  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct  when  in  the  private  closet  of  prayer.  In  short  it  prevented 
all  religious  irnprovnntnt  if  it  was  not  accepted. 

COLLEGE  LIFE 
A  few  years  after  this,  whilst  attending  Genesee  College,  an  institution 
of  learning  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Rochester,  I  came  in 
contact,  among  some  of  the  students,  with  a  high  type  of  religious  life,  and, 
presuming  that  the  circumstances  were  more  fav&iable,  I  again  sought  and 
obtained  the  blessing  of  holiness,  believing  I  could  live  it  out  under  such 
changed  and  apparently  more  favorable  auspices;  so  1  once  more  testified 
to  the  possession  of  this  experience.  However,  I  was  met  with  the  same 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  my  hearers,  and  yet  in  loneliness  I  went  on 
with  my  testimony  to  the  end  of  my  stay  amongst  them.  I  presumed  that 
many  had  an  experience  similar  to  my  own,  but  failed  to  give  the  same 
definiteness  to  their  mention  of  it.  However,  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
later  years,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  too,  like  the  membership  of 
Niagara  church,  had  failed  to  secure  a  definite,  Methodist  experience  on 
this  subject.  When  I  returned  home  I  adopted  my  former  role,  and  ceased 
to  give  attention  to  the  subject  in  public. 

PUZZLES 

The  puzzles  which  came  to  me  in  connection  with  this  matter  I  brooded 
over  in  secret,  never  mentioning  them  to  anyone  for  many  years.  Some  of 
these  puzzles  were  as  follows:  Why  shoul  I  good  and  pious  people  fail  to 
secure  an  experience  which  the  Church  declared  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
all:  in  fact,  could  be  obtained  any  time  by  faith?  Once,  I  remember,  not  long 
after  this  date,  a  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  in  preparing  for  special  ser- 
vices, held  what  Is  called  an  "enquiry  meeting."  During  this  service  he 
questioned  every  member  of  the  church  as  to  their  past  and  present  re- 
ligious experiences.  Amongst  others,  the  question  was  asked  as  to  their 
relationship  to  the  blessing  of  holiness,  asking  each  in  turn  if  they  had  ever 
experienced  the  blessing,  or  did  now.  I  remember  that  all  had  to  answer  in 
the  negative,  one  member  of  the  church  stating  that  he  once  obtained  the 
experience  when  on  a  bed  of  sickness  and  expected  to  die,  but  had  not  re- 
tained it. 

Another  puzzle  was  the  persistency  with  which  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced into  the  pulpit,  into  the  class-meetings  and  prayer-meetings.  Many 
scores,  yes  hundreds  of  earnest  prayers  I  listened  to,  the  burden  of  which 
was  the  securement  of  this  Methodistically-taught  experience.  How  persons 
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of  senso  and  ability,  as  many  of  them  were,  could  go  on  in  apparent  earnest- 
nesf.  askin{-  and  petitioning  for  what  could  be  so  easily  obtained,  was  a  matter 
1  ioiild  not  fathom!  I  recall  the  fact  that  when  such  prayers  were  uttered  in 
my  presence  they  iilled  me  with  a  species  of  indignation  and  annoyance  and 
my  "Amen"  to  them  was  justly  with-held.  Of  course,  I  need  not  add  that 
when  I  went  out  into  the  larger  world  I  found  this  same  attitude  to  the 
experience  universal  in  the  IMethodist  Church,  and  to  this  day  it  exists;  but 
I  consider  it  a  great  advantage  to  myself  that  I  did  not  enter  into,  as  a 
practice,  this  almost  universal  inconsecjuential  petitioning.  1  neither  prayed 
iur  tlu'  experience  during  these  years,  nor  united  with  others  in  such  petition, 
for  1  still  retained  the  conviction  that  if  I  seriously  sought  I  could  obtain  it 
at  any  time.  My  convictions  concerning  the  whole  matter  were  clear  and 
sharply  defined.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  puzzling  thoughts,  my 
religious  life  was  sincere,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  one. 

SABBATH    SCHOOL    LIFE 

In  the  Sabbath-school  I  was  early  appointed  teacher,  and  taught  with 
earnestness  and  conviction;  and  in  after  years  was  gratified  by  the  knowledge 
that  many  of  my  scholars  became  the  subjects  of  conversion.  I  taught 
successfully  all  the  classes,  and  filled  all  the  offices  but  that  of  secretary. 

COURAGE  OF  CONVICTIONS. 

Although,  as  above  remarked,  excessively  shy  and  sensitive,  yet,  my 
convictions  being  strong,  where  a  sense  of  duty  impelled  I  conquered  my 
sensitive  nature  and  did  the  work  on  hand.  The  following  incident  will  illus- 
trate this  somewhat.  We  had  a  flourishing  Mechanics'  Institute  in  our  town, 
and  the  leading  man,  in  fact  the  librarian,  professed  to  be  an  infidel;  once 
he  managed  to  make  an  attack  upon  my  religion.  Exactly  how  it  was  brought 
about  I  cannot  distinctly  remember;  it  was  not  after  an  acrimonious  or  un- 
gentlemanly  manner,  for  he  and  I  were  good  friends — that  is,  considering 
the  disparity  in  our  years,  he  being  a  middle-aged  man  and  I  in  my  'teens. 
However,  I  repelled  the  attack,  and  it  ended  in  a  distinct  religious  controversy 
between  us,  and  indeed  became  somewhat  general  after  a  time,  as  one  after 
another  of  the  townspeople  gathered  in  the  library.  I  took  my  stand  on  ex- 
perimental religion,  to  wit,  the  experience  of  conversion,  including  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit,  as  the  real  proof  of  Christianity;  backing  it  by  my  own 
personal  testimony.  The  controversy  grew  warm,  he  seeming  at  first  to  have 
greatly  the  advantage.  I  noticed,  however,  that  his  forte  was  what  is  called 
the  Socratic  method — that  is,  plying  an  antagonist  with  questions,  following 
one  question  in  such  quick  succession  with  another  as  to  require  an  oppon- 
ent to  be  all  the  time  answering  and  explaining.  Suddenly  I  answered  his 
questions  briefly,  and  before  he  had  time  to  ask  another,  plied  him  with  one 
of  my  own.  I  took  care  to  have  another  question  ready  every  time  he  had 
finished  his  reply,  and  so  came  off  victorious,  crowding  him  into  a  corner 
where  he  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  began  to  curse  and  swear  at  re- 
ligious matters.  I  mention  this  incident  more  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that 
my  religious  convictions  would  ever  supersede  my  fears  and  sensitiveness 
when  occasion  required. 
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univi<:rsitv  li !■'!•: 

At  the  age  of  twenty  T  secured  a  schohir.^hip  at  the  Provincial  University, 
as  before  stated,  and  entered  upon  my  cnlk\^c  ( areor.  1  coininencod  with  a 
good  Methodist  testimony,  and  wliilst  not  aljKohitcly  backslidiiig  tliorefroin, 
at  the  end  of  my  college  course  of  iouv  year;;  i  !i;!<l  luiUirulIy  cooled  otT  to  a 
great  extent.  I  could  easily  enlarge  in  every  dirci'lion  as  to  my  history  during 
these  years,  but  deem  it  best  to  confine  niyscU"  rilmost  exclusively  to  my  re- 
ligious history. 

I  enjoyed  myself  well  as  a  studi'iit,  and,  whilst,  not  consi)icu()Us  for  scliol- 
arship  according  to  my  own  thoughts,  seemed  to  stand  well  in  tlie  estimation 
of  my  teachers.  This  was  evinced,  greatly  to  my  siiri)rise,  wh(>n,  at  the  close 
of  my  fourth  year,  I  was  selected  to  carry  the  niace  l)elore  tlie  chancellor,  and 
sit  at  his  right  hand  during  the  convocation,  ru  honor  ucrordcd  to  the  party 
who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Faculty,  was  cousidorvd  the  l)est  student  of  the 
year. 

In  harmony  with  this  1  was  called  upon  l)y  Dr.  ]\Ic("aul,  the  president 
of  the  University,  to  reply  to  the  toast  to  the  honor  men  oL"  the  University, 
at  the  annual  dinner.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  my  career  as  a  student,  on 
the  whole,  was  satisfactory. 

I  attended  the  services  of  my  church  with  toIc'ial)le  rcKuhirity,  occasion- 
ally teaching  classes  in  the  Sabbath  schools  of  the  city.  And  yet  at  th(! 
close  of  my  college  life  1  was  conscious  that  I  had  c(juled  olT  souicwhat  in  my 
religious  fervor. 

TEACHING   LIFE 

Immediately  after  my  graduation  I  commenced  to  t(\i(li  the  High  School 
in  Welland,  being  attracted  thither  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  my  eldest  brother 
was  practising  medicine  in  that  town. 

Here  I  found  the  Methodist  church  in  a  vvvy  dead,  unpi-ogressive  state, 
with  a  membership  of  very  questionable  character.  Of  cour.se  1  hesitated  to 
identify  myself  closely  with  it,  but  I  soon  met  with  a  history  that  changed 
this. 

With  my  first  earned  money  I  purchased  a  horse,  and  after  using  him 
but  a  few  times  he  was  suddenly  killed.  At  once  this  seemed  to  me  a  serious 
call  to  consider  carefully  the  present  situation,  especially  as  it  affected  my 
religious  life.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  this  apparent  ac;cident  was  brought 
about  by  God  himself,  and  unless  attended  to  in  a  way  to  please  him,  would 
be  followed  by  nmny  another;  hence  I  considered  it  the  i)art  of  wisdom  to 
face  the  Master  himself  over  the  business.  In  doing  so  the  almost  forgotten  con- 
tions  of  being  called  to  the  ministry  vividly  presented  themselves  to  me. 
I  became  convinced  that  unless  an  afilrniative  answer  was  forthcoming  I 
would  enter  upon  an  era  of  discipline.  So,  in  harmony  with  the  former  inci- 
dent mentioned  concerning  my  first  prayer,  1  considered  that  it  was  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  yield  unconditionally  at  once.  This  I  did,  and  now  I  felt  it 
obligatory  upon  me  to  commence  Christian  work  of  some  kind.  I  noticed 
that  there  was  no  Sabbath-school  attached  to  the  Church  at  Welland,  and 
resolved  that  I  would  start  one;  and  did  so  with  much  benefit  to  myself,  what- 
ever were  the  results  to  others. 
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From  Wclland  I  moved  to  St.  Thomas,  and  still  retained  the  conviction 
that  my  work  lay  in  the  ministry;  but  the  fact  that  no  one  in  the  churcii 
seemed  to  Kuapect  that  such  was  my  destination,  that  no  encouragement 
whatsoever  was  ever  Riven  me  to  do  so— indeed,  that  many  a  hint  fell  under  my 
notice  as  to  my  lack  of  ability  for  such  a  life— all  these  things,  it  will  bo 
easily  understood,  made  my  path  in  this  direction  somewhat  thorny.  These 
experiences  eventuated  in  my  playing  fast  and  loose  with  tlie  subject  in  my 
own  mind.  Whilst  never  giving  up  the  conviction,  I  hesitated  through  years 
in  meeting  the  issue  squurely;  and,  as  teaching  a  high  scliool  did  not  make 
it  necessary  to  face  tlie  (lueslion  one  way  or  anothjr,  I  continued  to  teach 
for  upwards  of  four  years.  Indeed,  I  did  make  one  effort  to  decide  against 
the  ministry  by  sending  my  name  to  the  Law  Society  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  studying  and  practising  law;  but  v/lien  it  came  lo  the  matter  of 
attending  the  examination,  my  courage  failed  me,  as  I  was  perfectly  aware 
that  such  a  course  would  only  be  courting  diuas:;er. 

As  to  teaching,  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  my  life-work.  I  was 
conscious  of  certain  defects  which  precluded  the  possil)llity  of  my  being  a 
successful,  popular  teacher,  and  never  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of 
its  being  my  permanent  occupation. 

All  these  forces  acting  upon  me,  and  the  call  l)eing  a  clamorous  one 
to  select  my  life-work,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  iiually  yielded  the  point  and  pro- 
claimed my  intention  of  entering  the  ministry.  But  even  then  I  received 
small  encouragement  from  either  pastor  or  people;  so  I  had  to  forge  my  way 
to  the  front,  unbacked  by  any,  the  sole,  compelling  force  being  my  con 
scientious  convictions,  my  full  belief  that  God  called  me  to  such  a  life,  and 
a  feeling  of  certainty  that  any  other  life  attempted  would  be  a  miserable 
failure. 

SECTION    I  I. 


I  think  it  right  now  to  return  to  my  youthful  days;  indeed,  to  return  ajriiin 
and  again  to  take  up  different  sections  of  my  life,  as  they  have  a  bearing 
en  my  history,  and,  indirectly,  on  the  gospel  which  1  represent. 

GENERAL  HEALTH 
Take  the  matter  of  health.  As  before  intimated,  my  health  as  a  child 
was  the  poorest.  My  infantile  sickness  culminated  in  a  lengthened  attack 
of  ague,  after  which  my  health  decidedly  improved.  Indeed,  I  ceased  to  be 
among  the  ranks  of  the  delicate  and  sickly,  and  became,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  healthy  boy,  although  subject  to  attacks  of  severe  headache  of  a  pro- 
nounced character.  During  my  college  course  I  took  up,  as  a  side  issue,  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  at  once  my  attention  was  arrested  by  its  great  prac- 
tical importance.  I  put  myself  under  the  laws  of  health,  as  then  known,  care- 
fully and  exhaustively.  As  a  consequence,  these  bilious  attacks  became  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  I  enjoyed  uniform  health  for  many  years. 

When  teaching  in  St.  Thomas  I  narrowly  escaped  a  consumptive's  death. 
As  I  look  back  to  that  history  I  believe  the  disease  had   fastened  itself 
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thoroughly  upon  my  system;  indeed  the  symptoms  rinally  awakened  my 
serious  concern  and  prompted  me  to  take  drastic  measures  against  its  rav- 
ages. A  scries  of  providences  made  me  familiar  with  what  1  have  ever  since 
considered  the  best  method  of  fighting  successfully  that  dread  disease.  It 
was  a  course  of  gymnastics  and  voice  culture,  to  which  1  devoted  myself 
in  my  spare  moments  with  assiduity,  and  spec«dily  secured  decided  success; 
hence  it  was  quickly  eliminated  from  my  system.  This  experience  took  place 
l)efore  the  knowledge  was  obtained,  through  the  death  of  two  of  my  brothers, 
that  con;3umption  was,  to  all  appearances,  an  inherited  tendency  in  the  fam- 
ily. These  habits  of  e.xercise,  added  to  my  former  acquired  habits  of  regul- 
arity, secured  for  me  uniform  health  up  to  the  riiie  age  of  sixty. 

This  history  is  also  mentioned  because  of  its  bearing  on  my  after  life, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  tiie  present  I  have  yet  to  discover  a  more  common- 
sense  or  useful  set  of  laws  of  health;  also,  through  all  these  years  I  was  an 
earnest  propagator  of  these  views  and  practices,  and  secured  their  adoption 
by  very  many  to  their  recognized  advantage. 

As  to  my  qualities  of  mind:  I  was  generally  considered  a  fair  scholar — 
a  good  average.  A  closer  dissection  shows  that  my  chief  ability  lay  in  follow- 
ing and  remembering  connected  thought;  I  also  possessed  considerable  reas- 
oning pov/er,  and  ability  in  using  incidental  illustration.  Here  my  memory 
served  me  well;  but  when  it  came  to  bald  facts,  whether  in  names,  numbers 
or  spelling,  my  memory  was  faulty  indeed,  so  much  so  that  I  suffered  very 
much  in  my  mind  because  of  inability  to  retain  in  memory  such  facts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  orthography.  This  quality  of  mind,  in  connection 
with  my  extremely  sensitive  nature,  caused  me  to  avoid  all  such  work  as  would 
expose  me  to  the  criticism  of  others,  even  during  my  college  life.  Had  my 
teachers  given  their  efforts  rather  to  my  eye  than  to  my  memory,  in  the 
study  of  orthography,  it  would  have  saved  me  much  distress  of  mind.  It  was 
not  till  late  in  life  that  I  had  the  courage  to  look  into  and  size  up  the  whole 
subject,  when  I  discovered  that  this  inability  to  retain  in  my  memory  isolated 
fa(  ts  was  a  real  quality  of  my  make-up,  and  as  such  to  be  recognized  without 
disturbing  thought.  At  the  present  time  I  recognize  the  fact  of  inability  to 
depend  upon  my  own  memory  with  reference  to  isolated  facts,  and  hence 
utilize  freely  the  assistance  of  others.  During  my  teaching  days  I  discovered 
that  scholars  having  a  similar  memory  with  myself  could  largely  overcome 
the  inconvenience  by  spending  considerable  time  in  copying  ordinary  English, 
by  which  means  spelling  is  taught  through  educating  the  eye,  and  habit.  How- 
ever, more  attention  is  turned  to  this  matter  in  modern  teaching  than  was 
formerly,  to  the  general  advantage  of  pupils.  My  opinion  is  that  a  general 
f.i/.ing  up  of  a  sctholar's  abilities  would  often  enable  him  to  overcome  extreme 
sensitiveness  concerning  this  matter,  by  placing  one  quality  of  mind  over 
against  another.  I  allude  to  this  matter  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  trouble  concerning  poor  orthography,  because  of  what  I  suffered. 

As  to  oratory,  I  gave  little  promise  of  ability  In  that  direction,  and  hence 
was  never  called  upon  by  others  to  take  prominence  in  public  speaking,  even 
in  reciting.  As  I  grew  up  and  retained  the  conviction  that  one  day  I  would 
be  called  to  the  ministry,  I  naturally  took  advantage  of  all  opportunities  to 
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practise  speaking,  whether  in  recitation  classes  or  in  rtehatlng  societies.  At 
the  University  of  Toronto,  I  first  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  literary 
and  debating  society,  and  flung  myself  into  it  with  enthusiasm.  I  also  united 
with  a  debating  club  in  the  city,  outside  the  college.  1  practised  extempor- 
aneous speaking  entirely,  my  object  being  to  overcome  fear  of  an  audience 
and  be  able  to  speak  freely  in  public.  However,  my  success,  judging  from 
the  opinions  of  others  was  very  ordinery.  Seldom  was  I  chosen  by  vote  to 
take  part  in  a  formal  public  debate. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
The  subject  of  psychology  engaged  my  early  attention  on  this  wise:  A 
cousin  of  my  mother,  a  Methodist  minister,  visiting  our  home,  introduced 
the  subject,  and  illustrated  it  by  putting  a  sewing  girl,  who  lived  in  the 
family  at  the  time,  into  the  mesmeric  state.  From  him  wc  learned  to 
imitate;  and  so  it  became  a  common  practice  for  my  brother  and  myself  to 
put  the  young  lady  into  this  psychological  state.  Hence  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  psychology  under  these  conditions; 
also  the  form  of  psychology  called  biology  came  under  my  notice  through  one 
of  my  brothers,  who  was  a  capital  medium  in  biologizing  his  young  com- 
panions. I  considered  that  the  first-mentioned  subject  that  we  operated  on 
was  a  first-class  medium;  hence  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  phen- 
omena of  psychology  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Also  what  is 
called  spiritualism,  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  psychology,  was  not  absent  from 
these  phenomena.  I  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  wonders  which  we 
witnessed  in  connection  with  these  experiments;  suffice  to  say  that  they  were 
quite  up  to  the  best  at  that  date. 

I  may  state,  too,  that  I  formed  then  an  opinion  concerning  the  explana- 
tion of  these  astonishing  facts,  or  phenomena,  which  I  have  never  been 
called  upon  to  criticize  or  change;  indeed,  which  harmonizes  to-day  with  the 
most  advanced  scientific  thought  connected  with  the  subject,  to  wit:  that  all 
these  phenomena  are  connected  with,  and  centered  in,  the  mediums  operating 
or  operated  on.  In  short,  that  they  are  simply  additional  powers  possessed 
by  them  in  quantities  above  the  average.  They  were  as  much  a  part  of  the 
mediums  themselves  as  the  power  to  contract  the  muscles  or  to  taste  food. 
Hence,  as  I  was  fettered  by  no  superstitious  notions  concerning  the  teach- 
ings of  spiritualism,  I  enjoyed  the  seances  at  that  time  very  greatly.  Whilst 
wondering  at  many  of  the  phenomena,  the  amusement  connected  with  them 
all  captured  me,  and  I  pursued  them  with  ardor  until  the  young  lady  began 
to  complain  of  increased  nervousness  and  refused  longer  to  be  operated  on. 
I  look  back  upon  the  whole  episode  as  of  great  advantage  to  myself  in 
my  life-work. 

BUSINESS 

In  business  life  the  thought  of  selling  and  buying  was  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable; hence  I  never  had  any  desires  in  that  direction;  so  during  the 
four  years  I  spent  in  business  life,  I  devoted  my  attention  entirely  to  manu- 
facturing, and  could  have  taken  up  such  a  life  with  pleasure,  and,  I  believe, 
with  success,  as  I  displayed  considerable  ingenuity  in  all  matters  to  which 
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I  turned  my  attention,  learning  quickly  and  developing  a  tendency  to  improve 
upon  old  methods. 

When  I  turned  finally  away  from  business  my  hope  was  to  engage  in  th-» 
profession  of  law,  and  I  believe  that  that  would  have  been  my  destination 
had  not  my  conscientious  convictions  concerning  the  ministry  Interfered.  I 
also  have  a  strong  belief  that  I  would  have  made  a  fair  success  in  that  pro- 
fession. Twice  1  sent  my  name  to  the  Law  Society,  Intending  to  pa^.s 
the  entrance  examinations,  but  twice  was  prevented  by  my  religious  con- 
victions. 

HOME  TRAINING 

A  few  words  concerning  my  home  training  will  not  be  out  of  place:  If 
was  of  the  thorough  kind,  in  many  directions.  I  was  brought  up  to  work,  and 
early  In  life  was  required  to  do  my  part  In  home  labors,  giving  much  of  my 
time  to  working  the  two  acre  plot  upon  which  our  residence  was  situated. 
So  my  habit  of  life  became  that  of  a  worker,  greatly  to  my  advantage.  Ono 
method  of  training  my  character  I  look  back  to  with  special  satisfaction.  It  was 
in  the  matter  of  honesty  and  truthfulness.  The  first  offences  In  these  directions 
were  severely  punished  by  my  parents,  but  after  the  punishment  their  entire 
confidence  was  given  to  me.  Never  was  I  able  to  detect  any  after-sus- 
picions on  their  part.  With  implicit  confidence  they  trusted  to  my  honesty 
and  truthfulness.  These  two  qualities  on  their  part  secured  in  the  wholo 
family  desired  results,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  wherever  practised  with 
the  same  justness  and  thoroughness  will  always  secure  like  results.  As  a 
parent  I  obtained  further  evidence  of  this  by  imitating  closely  the  example 
of  my  parents. 

CHAIRMANSHIP 

As  I  look  back  in  my  life  to  enumerate  the  different  qualities  of  mind 
which  showed  themselves  during  my  history,  I  note  the  many  times  that  I  was 
called  on  to  act  as  chairman  In  gatherings  of  various  kinds,  not  that  I 
recognized  in  myself  such  a  quality,  but  that  others  seemed  Instinctively 
to  do  so,  and  even,  I  fancy,  to  their  own  surprise  and  against  their  own  de- 
sires. If  I  interpret  aright  the  minds  of  those  so  choosing,  it  seemed  a:< 
though  it  was  with  a  kind  of  protest  on  their  part,  and  simply  because  there 
was  no  one  available  that  filled  the  bill  better. 

The  first  Instance  of  this  kind  that  I  recall  was  during  a  debate  amongst 
the  students  of  the  High  School.  One  of  the  usual  debating  squabbles  had 
taken  place,  threatening  to  break  up  the  meeting.  I  was  one  of  the  youngesi 
of  the  students,  and  one  of  the  oldest  was  the  leader  in  the  fracas.  When  it 
appeared  that  no  reconciliation  could  be  made  between  the  opposing  parties. 
I  was  suddenly  asked  to  take  the  chair.  This  T  did,  when  immediately  l 
called  down  the  leading  obstructionist,  a  young  man  almost  twice  my  age 
and  size.  I  noticed  a  slight  hesitation  on  his  part,  but  he  yielded  and  th(> 
meeting  went  on,  saved  by  such  prompt  action.  The  incident  was  a  trifling 
one  and  yet  is  significant.  Had  it  been  a  call  to  act  as  secretary  or  as 
speaker,  I  certainly  would  have  declined,  or,  at  least,  made  many  excuses; 
but  that  particular  work  seemed  so  congenial  that  I  distinctly  remember  I 
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at  once  accepted  the  position  and  acted  promptly  and  thorouRhly.  All  mv 
sensitiveness  and  shrlnltlnR  (|ualities  seemed  to  he  at  once  in  the  hack- 
ground,  and  this  quality,  heing  appealed  to,  responded  readily,  promptly  and 
successfully. 

I  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  refer  to  all  the  incidents  in  my  life  of  a  some- 
what similar  nature,  sufhce  it  to  say  that,  as  I  look  hack,  I  had  more  ihnn 
an  ordinary  share  of  such  appointments  and  ever  acted  in  a  similar  manner, 
never  stopping  to  analyze  the  nature  of  my  Impulses.  Hence  I  argue  that 
this  quality  was  an  innate  one,  and  readily  responded  to  any  call  because 
of  such  conscious  fitness  for  it. 

When  a  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  started  during  my  teaching  days 
at  St.  Thomas  I  was  selected  president  of  the  association;  when  a  gym- 
nasium was  gotten  up  it  seemed  a  natural  thing  that  1  should  be  selected 
as  president. 

ENTERPRISE 

Another  feature  of  my  early  life  was  that  of  enterprise.  1  must  have  had 
a  distinct  gift  in  this  direction,  for,  as  I  recall  those  years,  I  realize  that  they 
were  filled  with  acts  which  indicated  a  more  than  usual  tendency  to  enter- 
prise. 1  can  recall  that  in  my  very  early  years  I  was  engaged  in  childish 
sport  of  an  unusual  character;  for  instance,  we  had  theatricals  of  a  very 
modest,  unpretentious  character;   still  they  exhibited  enterprise. 

We  had  also  our  picnics,  which  were  of  unusual  character  for  small 
children,  and  in  our  nutting  expeditions  we  excelled  in  enterprise.  It  was 
my  lot  generally  to  climb  the  trees,  and  with  the  use  of  a  long  pole  I  could 
trim  them  down  pretty  clean,  whilst  my  mates  gathered  them  up  and  brought 
them  home  by  the  load,  as  we  had  the  use  of  a  horse  very  early  in  life. 

When  attending  the  High  School,  which  I  did  when  quite  young,  we,  that 
is,  my  eldest  brother  and  I,  entertained  large  projects,  amongst  others  the 
manufacture  of  an  electrical  apparatus,  the  manufacture  of  a  nitrate  of  silver 
for  torpedoes,  and  even  attempted  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In  this 
last  mentioned  matter  we  were  somewhat  staggered  when  we  found  it  re- 
(luired  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar  for  twenty-four  hours;  however,  we  reso- 
lutely began,  but  only  succeeded  in  getting  half  way  through  the  appointed 
task  when  we  used  the  mixture  for  fireworks. 

When  engaged  in  my  father's  business  I  recall  several  circumstances 
of  the  kind:  such  as  introducing  steel  shanks  into  men's  boots  and  imitat- 
ing sewed  shoes  by  the  use  of  pegs.  I  allude  to  this  characteristic,  seeing 
it  has  a  bearing  on  my  after-life,  as  will  appear  later. 


SECT!ON  I  I  I. 


ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  MINISTRY 

Having  now  given  as  careful  an  account  of  my  life  up  to  my  entrance 
into  the  ministry  as  I  deemed  best,  I  turn  my  attentions  to  this  momentous 
fact  in  my  history.  My  decision  to  become  a  Methodist  minister  was  formed 
very  deliberately.     Amongst  other  things  I  wrote  a  carefully  worded  letter 
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to  the  late  Ilev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Harper,  who  rightly  chilmod  me  as  his  spiritual 
child  in  the  gospel,  atating  the  IucIh  of  llie  case  as  impartially  as  my  ability 
would  allow,     in  it  1  remember  stating  not  only  my  convictions  concerning 
the  matter,  but  also  what  were  my  abilities,  telling  him  how   1  had  seized 
every  opportunity  whilst  at  college  to  engage  in  public  si)eaking,  and  had  noted 
carefully  the  unl)iascd  opinions  of    my  fellow-students,  and  that  I  had  reason 
to  conclude  that  their  opinion  was  that  my  abilities  were  simply  of  the  av- 
erage kind.     In  his  reply  to  my  letter  he  took  the  stand  clearly  and  decidedly 
that   I    should    follow   my   convictions,    that    1    had    in    me    ability    suflicient 
for  such  a  life,  and   warmly  seconded  me   in  my   expressed   determination. 
Accordingly  I  announced  my  intention  to  the  minister  in  charge,  the  Ilev. 
Francis  Berry,  and  the  leading  ollicials  of  the  St.  Thomas  congregation,  but 
as  intimated  above,  there  was  little  enthusiasm,  or  even  desire,  manifested 
on  their  part  that  I  should  carry  out  my  detcrmmation.     However  my  name 
was  put  upon  the  plan  as  a  local  priuicher,  and  I  forthwith  prepared  for  my 
lirst  sermon.     This  was  preached  in  the  small  village  of  Sparta,  but  I  do 
not  recall  the   experience   with  much   comfort.     Pursuant   to   my  desire   to 
become  an  extemporaneous  preacher,  I  faced  the  audience  with  nothing  but 
a  text  and  a  few  thoughts  thrown  together  in  my  mind.     Of  course   these 
thoughts  soon  left  me,  and  after  beating  around  for  the  regulation  time,  saying 
what,  of  course,  I  cannot  remember,   I  sat  down   with  unenviable  feelings, 
realizing  that  I  had  made  a  decided  failure.     But  at  the  next  appointment 
I  did  much  better,  and  was  somewhat  encouraged.     After  this   I  preached 
several  times  at  country  appointments.     When   the   time  came   to  send  in 
my  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  I  was  required  to  preach  before 
the  quarterly  board,  which   I   did,   still  without   previous   preparation   of  a 
written  character.  My  sermon  put  the  quarterly  board  in  the  awkward  position 
of  not  being  able  to  recommend  me  cordially,  and  yet  not  having  suflicient 
excuse  to  reject;  hence  my  name  was  carried  forward  to  Conference.     I  was 
accepted  at  the  Conference,  and  my  name  put  down  with  the  Rev.  Michael 
Fawcett,  on  the  St.  George  Circuit. 

INTERRUPTION 

But  now  a  strange  history  took  place.  My  father  having  died  a  few 
months  previously,  a  peculiar  misunderstanding  arose  between  my 
brothers  and  the  then  resident  minister,  which  eventuated  in  his 
citing  them  to  a  church  trial.  I  was  aware  that  he  was  acted  on  by 
second-hand  reports,  which  had  no  foundation  whatsoever  in  fact,  and  as 
the  head  of  the  family  I  felt  called  upon  to  look  into  the  matter.  On  advice 
I  anticipated  his  action,  and  cited  him  to  trial  before  the  St.  Catharines 
district  meeting,  which  was  then  in  session.  The  trial  had  a  peculiar  ending; 
the  minister  was  in  a  sense  exonerated,  but  was  requested  by  the  chairman 
to  drop  all  proceedings  in  the  matter.  This,  however,  he  failed  to  do,  bring- 
ing on  the  trial  immediately  and  expelling  them  from  membership.  It  was 
then  that  I  felt  it  my  clear  duty  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the  ministry,  in 
order  to  go  to  Niagara  and  give  my  undivided  attention  to  this  matter.  Of 
course  I  never  expected  again  to  apply  for  a  position  in  the  Methodist  minis- 
try; indeed  my  hopes  were  that  this  matter  had  providentially     settled  the 
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whole  fuihjcci  dl"  my  rcimlffl  ciill  to  the  ministry,  and  that  honcoforth  I  could 
l.ursuc  wlial(n'»M'  lit'c  I  choHo  without  l«'t  or  liiiidnincc  from  tliat  (juartt^r.  I 
was  iihl(>  to  utt(>nd  to  thoso  cJHircli  mat  tors  siicccHsfully.  Tiio  ihairnian  of  tho 
tiistrict.  coiiiiiiK  to  Niagara  and  (>ntortaiiiiUK  my  appeal  aKainst  tho  former 
vordict,  reinstated  my  i)rofiiers  into  the  eliurcli  and  adjusted  matters  most 
satisfactorily  to  me  In  every  direction. 

i  !!pent  some  six  uior'His  in  NlaKara  witli  my  l)rothers  and  sister,  Intend- 
ing at  tiie  first  opening  I"  eitlier  taltc  another  scliool,  or  mai;e  some  effort 
towards  law.  I5ut  hefoje  I  iiad  talu  ti  a  step  in  either  direction  I  received 
a  letter  from  tlie  Rev.  Micliael  Fawcelt.  reciuesting  me  to  fill  the  place  of  a 
younp;  ministcM'  on  tlic  Sniitliville  circuit.  Xow  apain  the  whole  matter  came 
up  for  coURideralion,  and  anotiu>r  decision,  for  I  was  informed  In  the  letter 
rei|uestlng  me  lo  tiilc  lliis  appointment,  that  the  wliole  year  would  count  in 
my  prol)atiomxry  cou.'se. 

SIM  RITUAL  EXI'ER1I-:,NCES 

But  iiere  I  return  to  dsvill  uiore  minutely  on  my  previous  spiritual  his- 
tory, siM'inR  it  is  tlie  ali  important  matter  v.iiicli  led  up  to  my  entering  the  min- 
istry. Perhaps  1  can  better  bring  out  the  salient  points  of  this  history  by 
relating  the  following  incidents: 

"When  I  received  the  apopintment  to  tlie  St.  Tliomas  High  School  I  con- 
sidered myself  very  fortunate,  as  there  were  nearly  half  a  hundred  appli- 
cants. As  1  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  all,  I  won  the  position  through  the 
su(!cess  which  connected  itself  with  my  university  course.  Indeed,  every 
way  considered,  it  was  a  fortunate  appointment.  I  started  with  much  en- 
thusiasm to  make  the  school  an  imprnveiiient  on  what  I  found  It.  Amongst 
other  things,  I  resolved  to  have  no  pul)lic  examination  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  I  could  show  in  ol)ject-losson  form  the  labors  of  the  entire  twelve 
months.  In  this  matter  I  made  what  might  be  called  a  decided  mistake.  I 
did  not  take  into  account  the  natural  imjiatience  of  the  parents  and  trustees. 
When  I  observed  how  impatient  they  were,  I  concluded  to  compromise  and 
have  a  quasi-examination  at  the  end  of  nine  months.  This  I  gave  out  would 
be  simply  a  specimen  of  a  day's  work  In  the  school,  and  was  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  full-fledged  examination.  The  mistake  I  made  was  in  Imagining 
that  the  public  would  enter  into  my  tliought  readily  and  completely,  and 
suspend  judgment  until  the  end  of  the  year.  I  may  here  remark  that  I  had  a 
very  slight  experience  in  these  matters,  having  taught  but  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Welland  and  had  no  coaching  from  more  experienced  teachers.  I  was  thrown 
back  entirely  upon  my  own  ro^f-yrees.  and.  as  I  was  somewhat  simple-minded 
and  ingenuous.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  people  would  look  at  the  matter 
through  my  spectacles  and  not  through  their  own.  Hence  I  held  the  short 
examination  and  closed  tho  school  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  with  no  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  immediate  results.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  both 
trustees  and  parents  concluded  that  the  examination  was  a  full  test  of  pro- 
gress In  tlie  school,  and  judgment  went  against  me  in  their  minds. 

Meantime   I   was   enjoying  myself  visiting   friends   In   Niagara,  with  no 
fears  about  the  future.     Imagine  my  surprise  and  consternation,  then,  when 
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a  letter  was  handed  me  whilst  altcndiiiK  a  siiuil)  party  of  young  friends, 
which  informed  nio  that  the  truHtoes  had  concluded  to  clianKc  teacherH  at 
the  close  of  my  year.  As  niij;ht  lie  expected,  I  did  not  enjoy  greatly  the  re- 
maining festivities  of  that  evening;  however,  by  a  great  effort  of  willpower 
I  managed  to  weather  it  out,  and  returned  home,  very  heavy  hearted  in 
deed,  pretty  thoroughly  crushed.  I  felt  I  lie  important  nature  of  the  crisis  on 
me:  that  failure  at  this  school  would  bar  the  way  greatly  to  the  securement 
of  another.  My  llttl(>  all  was  at  stake,  and  I  felt  that  there  were  weeks  and 
months  of  distress  of  niiiid  and  disaiipointnient  ahead.  Suddenly,  whilst 
these  feelings  were  swaying  nie,  the  thought  that  I  was  a  Christian  came 
to  me  and  demanded  attention.  I  said  to  myself  somewhat  after  this  .sort: 
"Now,  Nelson,  you  profess  to  be  a  Cliristian,  you  have  done  nothing  wrong; 
you  have  done  your  part  as  W(>11  as  you  knew  how,  and  y<t  you  ari'  over- 
taken with  this  misfortune.  Several  days  of  your  visit  ,  >  still  before  you: 
your  friends  expect  to  enjoy  your  company,  and  have  a  right  to  if,  but  under 
these  circumstances  they  cannot;  your  spirits  being  so  thoroughly  crushed  you 
will  be  unable  to  minister  fo  tlu.'ir  i)l('asure.  Now  what  is  your  religion  worth 
if  it  won't  bring  some  practical  assistance  at  this  trying  liour?"  As  soon  as 
1  got  alone  I  knelt  down  and  asked  (Sod  in  simple  language  to  prove  to  me 
the  value  of  religion  by  taking  from  me  this  heavy  load  on  my  spirits,  and 
enabling  me  to  afford  my  fi  lends  the  pleasure  which  they  anticipated  from 
my  visit;  implying  in  my  mind,  if  1  didn't  say  it,  that  1  would  certainly  judge 
the  value  of  my  Christianity  by  the  results  now  to  be  witnessed.  Well,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  I  rose  from  my  knees  light-hearted  and  restful.  I  said 
nothing  of  these  experiences  to  any  of  my  fri(>nds,  but  knew,  as  day  succeeded 
day  that  none  of  them  could  suspect,  even,  that  there  had  been  or  were 
going  on  such  experiences.  I  enjoyed  my  visit  thoroughly,  and  so  my  friends 
had  no  reason  to  complain,  for,  indeed,  I  did  not  shorten  the  visit  one  day 
because  of  these,  to  me,  grave  matters. 

On  my  return  to  St.  Thomas  1  had  a  frank  talk  with  Judge  Hughes,  thvi 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  which  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  the  whole 
matter,  and  requested  suspension  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
until  the  close  of  the  year;  stating  that  I  had  found  the  school  in  a  very 
backward  condition,  and  had  laid  my  plans  for  the  entire  year  in  order  to 
secure  the  result  I  aimed  at,  retiuesting  most  particularly  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  previous  examination,  but  l)y  the  one  which  would  follow  the  close  of 
my  year.  He  expressed  himself  as  impressed  by  my  statements,  and  be- 
lieved that  I  would  have  a  fair,  impartial  trial.  However,  as  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  board,  the  resolution  against  me  still  held  good,  and  was  like 
the  sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over  my  head  during  the  following  three 
months.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  my 
situation  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  one,  and  yet  I  have  to  relate  that  the 
answer  to  my  prayer  obtained  in  Niagara  held  good  during  these  months.  I 
was  conscious  of  no  depression  of  spirits;  1  did  my  work  thoroughly;  a  num- 
ber of  providences  seemed  to  help  on  matters,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
I  held  what  was  pronounced  unanimously  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  exam- 
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ination  of  the  srhool  up  to  date, 
was  assured. 


Hence  my  position  as  continued  head  master 


Another  experience  of  a  somcwiaat  different  character  Is  the  following; 
During  my  second  year  ;it  St.  Thomas  the  question  of  fasting  ;  ame  up  for 
consideration.     I   cannot   recall   the   circumstances   which    brought   me   face 
to  face  with  this  (lucstion,  l)ut  that  it  came  up  and  called  for  practical  con- 
sideration I  well  remenibor.     I  sat  down  to  the  examination  in  order  to  find 
out  what  there  was  in  it  for  my-self;  for  my  conscience  was  troubled  and  I 
knew  would  not  abate  aught  of  this  trouble  unless   I  came  to  some  satis- 
factory conclusion  as  to  practice  concerning  the  whole  matter.     I  searched 
the  Scriptures  and  Melhodistic  teaching  to  get  at  the  principle  of  the  matter, 
and  the  first  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  that  fasting  as  a  rule  or  habit  was 
not  recommended.    Then  I  noticed  that  when  Jesus  chose  his  twelve  disciples 
he  spent  the  night  before  in  prayer  and  fasting,  as  if  for  preparation  for  that 
important  work;    also,  that  the  apostles  used  fasting  when   about  to  enter 
upon   some   important   work   suih   as   setting   apart   Barnabas   and   Saul   for 
special  work.     I  also  fancied  I  read  this  thought  into  Wesley's  appointment 
of  Fridays  before  quarterly  meetings  as  fast  days,  as  if  it  was  to  be  con- 
nected with  preparation  for  special  work.  So  the  second  conclusion  that  I  ar- 
rived at  was  that  I  was  called  on  to  observe  this  Friday  as  a  fast  day.     But 
inasmuch  as  my  school  held  during  that  day  I  substituted  Saturday,  as  in  no 
way  violating  the  principle  at  stake,  but  indeed  serving  it,  as  I  then  could 
give  the  whole  of  the  morning  to  prayer  and  fasting,  which  I  did.     During 
the  morning  I  took  a  long  walk  into  the  country,  visiting  some  neighboring 
woods,  and  spent  much  of  my  time  in  meditation  and  prayer.    As  I  rose  from 
niy  knees  at  one  time  suddenly  there  came  to  my  spirits  a  flood  of  joy  that 
was  beyond  the  powers  of  description  to  fully  express  it.  I  know  not  how  long  I 
stood  entranced,  breathing  out,  and  in  real  solid  happiness  beyond  any  former 
experience,  but  it  must  have  been  for  some  considerable  time.     Whilst  en- 
joying this  beatific  sensation,  suddenly  the  thought  came  to  me,  like  a  word- 
ed thought  in  my  inner  consciousness,  "Now  you  will  toll  this  experience  at 
the  love-feast  to-morrew."  v/hen  immediately  the  whole  faided  away  and  was 
replaced  by  a  decided  depression  of  spirits.     I  remember  using  some  petu- 
lant language  then,  to  the  elTect  that  God  was  so  quick  in  taking  away  the  joy 
and  substituting  sorrow  of  spirit  as  to  hardly  have  given  me  a  chance  to  decide; 
and  yet  I  was  conscious  all  the  time  that  the  probabilities  were  that  I  would 
have  decided  against  obedience.     At  all  events  my  sensitive  spirit  and  fear 
of  publicity  came  immediately  to  the  front  to  fight  against  the  carrying  out 
of  such  a  thought.     So  I  left  those  woods  a  heavy-hearted  man,  with  mixed 
feelings  surging  in  my  mind,  wishing  I  had  said  "Yes,"  and  yet  believing  I 
could  not;    suspecting  that   such  experiences  could  not  exist  without  being 
backed  up  by  willingness  to  make  them  public,  and  yet  wishing  to  retain 
them  without  paying  the  price  of  publicity.     My  final  sensations  were  of  the 
nature  of  remorse,  similar  in  kind,  though  greater  in  degree,  than  the  ex- 
perience which  T  have  already  related  in  connection  with  my  first  effort  at 
prayer;   and  yet   1  c:arricd   out  the  thought   of   publicity  and   related   the   ex- 
perience on  the  following  Sunday,  but  without  unction,  in  simple  desperation, 
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yielding  to  the  fear  lest  I  would  be  punished  if  I  did  not  do  so.  However,  in 
reviewing  the  incident  as  I  have  told  it,  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  allowed 
the  mature  consideration  and  understanding  of  the  whole  matter 
which  has  come  to  me  of  late,  to  unconsciously  weave  itself  into 
the  narration;  hence  it  will  be  understood  that  I  was  vastly  more  per- 
plexed in  the  immediate  years  succeeding  concerniiig  the  whole  matter  than 
the  teJling  of  the  whole  story  would  imply.  Indeed,  it  was  a  part  of  my  holy 
of  holies,  and  shrouded  with  mysteries.  Nevertheless  it  helps  to  explain, 
better  than  words,  my  general  attitude  during  these  years  to  spiritual  things. 
Indeed  real  spirituality  was  the  groundwork  of  my  life,  and  actually  did 
control  everything,  although  there  were  intervals  when  it  seemed  in  part 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  study  of  these  and  similar  incidents  is  necessary 
to  understand  my  final  action  of  entering  the  ministry,  and  to  trace  out 
the  real  current  of  my  life's  history. 

ENTERING   THE  MINISTRY 

I  return  to  the  call  to  accept  work  as  a  preacher  on  the  Smithville  cir- 
cuit. The  letter  received  from  Mr.  Fawcett  reopened  the  whole  question 
concerning  my  call  to  the  ministry,  which  question  I  had  fondly  hoped  had 
been  settled  finally  at  the  previous  conference.  I  tried  to  believe  that  Pro- 
vidence had  clearly  spoken  by  my  call  to  withdraw  my  name  in  order  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  my  brothers  at  Niagara;  but  now,  in  spite  of  my  efforts 
to  believe  this  fact,  I  found  myself  unable  to  do  so.  There  was  before  me 
the  clear  call  to  take  up  circuit  work;  the  fact  that  if  I  did  so  it  would  count 
for  a  full  year — indeed,  that  all  obstructions  were  taken  away,  and  if  I  did 
not  it  would  be  a  deliberate  case  of  refusal  on  my  part,  and  that  againsL 
my  life-long  convictions.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go,  or  to  give 
up  all  pretensions  to  a  religious  life.  The  timeliness,  too,  of  this  call  was 
very  marked:  one  of  my  brothers  had  recently  died;  I  had  settled  hir  affairs 
satisfactorily,  and  now  there  was  no  further  need  for  my  remaining  longer 
in  Niagara.  Indeed,  the  call  to  go  to  Smithville  met  me  during  the  fortnight 
of  suspense.  Had  it  come  earlier,  I  could  not  have  entertained  it;  had  it 
come  but  a  few  days  later,  I  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  committed  myself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  acceptance.  So 
much  did  this  history  strike  me  that  I  could  not  leave  out  the  distinct  man- 
agement of  God  himself.  So  to  Smithville  I  went,  resolving  to  give  myself 
the  benefit  of  what  of  trial  the  remainder  of  the  year  could  afford,  expect- 
ing the  question  of  my  continuance  in  the  ministry  would  stand  or  fall  by  the 
history  of  those  months. 

I  found  myself  pitted  against  the  best  preacher  in  the  district,  the  late 
Rev.  J.  E.  Betts;  moreover,  I  learned  afterwards  that  I  was  called  to  face  one 
of  the  most  critical  congregations  in  the  connexion,  that  at  Smithville,  con- 
taining as  it  did,  a  number  of  local  preachers  and  officials,  some  of  them 
men  of  parts  and  ability  to  judge.  My  history  there  was  somewhat  peculiar; 
I  still  was  possessed  with  the  thought  that  I  must  be  an  extemporaneous 
speaker,  and  forthwith  launched  forth.  Well,  I  made  sorry  work  of  it  for 
some  weeks.    I  had  with  me  but  two  or  three  sketches  of  sermons,  one  only 
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partly  blocked  out;  of  course  for  a  bashful  young  man  thus  meagrely  fur- 
nished to  stand  before  critical  audiences  was  to  invite  failure.  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  very  great  desire  to  help  people  spiritually;  but  I  soon  seemed  to 
find  myself  muffled  and  straitened  in  every  direction,  with  nothing  with  me 
but  the  desire  to  succeed  in  helping  on  the  spirituality  of  the  church. 
Gradually  the  muffling  went  on  increasing,  until  my  superintendent  took  mo 
for  a  close  talk  and  tried  to  help  the  situation.  However,  the  uppermost 
thought  that  I  gathered  from  his  conversation  was  that  he  and  the  others 
considered  me  a  failure.  Now,  thought  I,  this  vrill  be  a  final  settlement  of 
the  whole  question;  for  had  I  not  flung  myself  into  the  work  and  showed  my 
willingness  to  obey  God  in  being  a  minister;  but  I  was  gradually  becoming 
conscious  that  the  church  could  not  see  the  call,  and  was  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce that  I  had  not  competent  abilities  for  the  itinerant  work.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  of  having  to  face  tiie  world  in  secular  life  after  proving 
myself  a  failure  in  the  ministry,  with  its  natural  criticism  of  my  rashness 
in  venturing  to  try,  made  me  realize  that  the  future  was  greatly  injured, 
and  my  prospects  concerning  success  in  life  jeopardized.  I  suffered  much 
in  mind,  and  yet  felt  a  dogged  determination  to  finish  the  months  of  my  self- 
imposed  probation  on  the  circuit.  I  presume  that  this  severe  agitation  of 
spirits  had  something  to  do  with  my  becoming  sick  with  an  infiuenza  cold, 
when  I  retreated  precipitately  to  Niagara  to  recruit. 
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WRITTEN   SERMONS 

It  was  whilst  slowly  recovering  that  the  thought  of  writing  out  a  ser- 
mon pressed  itself  upon  me.  I  did  so,  and  was  pleased  with  my  composition. 
1  may  add  here  that  it  had  always  been  the  severest  of  labor  for  me  to 
write  compositions;  indeed  I  shrank  from  it  with  great  perseverance.  The 
fact  that  this  was  the  fifth  composition  I  had  written  up  to  date  will  testify 
to  this;  and  yet  when  I  did  write  I  was  always  myself  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult. Accordingly  I  followed  it  with  another,  and  so  returned  to  my  circuit 
with  two  whole  written  sermons.  The  effect  upon  my  congregations  by  the 
delivery,  or  recitation,  of  the  first  discourse  was  evidently  satisfactory;  my 
critics  opened  their  eyes  in  mild  astonishment,  wondering  if  it  was  the  samo 
speaker  they  had  endured  the  previous  week.  I  also  received  some  flattering 
criticism  from  friends,  and  so  thus  encouraged,  I  continued  to  write  and 
memorize  all  my  sermons  whilst  on  this  field  of  labor. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  realize  that  I  was  becoming  somewhat 
popular  with  my  audiences,  that  though  pitted  against  the  best  preacher  in 
the  district  my  congregations  would  compare  with  his.  Indeed,  I  had  a  dis- 
tinct taste  of  popularity,  and  had  a  transcient  experience  of  what  popularity 
in  the  pitlpit  means.  All  sorts  of  predictions  were  now  made  by  friends  as 
to  my  future,  and  I  presume  these  forecastings  had  some  foundation  to  rest 
upon;  and  had  I  been  captured  then  fully  by  the  desire  to  revel  in  the  sweets 
of  popularity  and  spread  my  sails  to  those  gales,  I  might  have  had,  and  doubt- 
less would  have  had,  a  very  different  future  In  my  pulpit  career.  But,  alas  for 
those  hopes  on  the  part  of  friends;  for  my  conscientiousness  and  spirituality 
came  in  to  claim  full  attention.    I  sat  in  judgment  upon  my  career  during 
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thpse  months,  with  the  following  result:  In  vain  I  looked  for  any  spiritual 
benefit  of  a  marked  character  received  by  my  hearers.  I  knew  of  no  con- 
versions resultant  therefrom,  and  as  I  had  entered  the  ministry  solely  in  the 
interest  of  spirituality,  with  the  expectation  of  benefitting  others,  1  was  forced 
to  weigh  myself  as  to  my  labors  during  these  months  in  the  balance  and  pro- 
nounce myself  as  "wanting. "  Whatever  might  be  the  judgment  of  the  church, 
my  judgment  as  to  myself  was  against  myself;  I  knew  that  I  had  not  se- 
cured wliat  I  had  hoped  lor  in  entering  the  ministry,  and  I  then  and  there  de- 
liberately resolved  that  popularity  was  not  to  be  my  aim — it  was  something 
too  flippant,  too  worthless  to  sacrifice  my  time  to — and  moreover,  whilst  1 
could  not  take  the  position  that  1  must  give  up  the  ministry,  I  made  a  resolu- 
tion that  if  during  the  next  year  1  did  not  see  results  in  conversions  then 
again  I  would  pronounce  my  ministry  a  failure  and  my  call  thereto  revoked. 

At  the  district  meeting  I  was  received  with  considerable  enthusiasm, 
so  1  was  informed  by  those  present,  it  being  the  custom  that  probationers 
should  1)0  absent  when  their  cases  were  considered  before  their  brethren. 
Indeed,  my  superintendent  pronounced  the  following  eulogium,  stating  that  he 
believed  my  entrance  into  tlio  ministry  would  tend  to  the  spiritual  elevation 
of  the  ministry. 

INCIDENTS 

A  tew  incidents  connected  with  my  career  at  Smithville,  I  think,  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  I  had  been  preaching  for  several  Sundays  on  sub- 
jects of  a  rather  pleasant  nature,  but  suddenly,  when  thinking  of  preparation 
lor  tlie  following  Sabbath,  1  was  conscious  that  a  change  seemed  to  be  called 
for.  This  feeling  went  on  and  intensified  until  1  astonished  myself  by  select- 
ing the  text,  "Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,"  when  I  addressed  my- 
self to  the  task  of  dishing  up  a  hell-fire  sermon  of  the  most  approved  sort. 
However,  the  sermon  did  not  deal  at  all  in  the  usual  denunciation,  but  was 
more  a  critical  examination  of  the  subject  of  eternal  punishment,  proving,  or 
trying  to  prove  its  reasonableness  and  the  certainty  that  it  was 
taught  in  the  Scriptures.  It  was  carefully  written  out  and  thoroughly 
memorized.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  my  only  sister  was  attending  the 
bigh  school  at  Smithville,  and  was  boarding  in  a  Universalist  family.  Indeed 
I'liiversalism  had  quite  a  following  in  the  village,  it  being  really  the  headquar- 
ters of  that  sect  in  Ontario.  My  sister  had  become  quite  popular  amongst 
tbose  friends,  and  at  this  special  time  a  goodly  number  of  them  had  agreed 
to  come  and  hear  me  preach,  out  of  compliment  to  her.  But  I  had  not  made 
lier  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  discourse  for  that  day.  Imagine  then  her 
feelings  when,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  tJniversalists,  she  heard  this  text; 
»si)ecially  was  it  startling  to  be  met  with  such  a  text  as  none  of  them  had 
been  there  for  a  lengthened  period.  It  tried  the  nerves  of  my  sister,  and 
would  have  tried  my  own  had  I  been  in  any  way  cognizant  of  the  history 
being  made.  However,  the  subject  was  handled  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  find  serious  fault;  so  their  comments  to  my  sister 
were  not  of  the  unpleasant  kind.  Still,  the  coincidence  was  startling,  and  to 
me  was  a  further  proof  of  God's  management  of  me  and  my  life. 
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Another  incident,  showing  my  tendency  to  be  intensely  practical,  con- 
nects itself  with  linances.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  one  of  the  funds  was 
short,  and  my  superintendent  instructed  me  to  take  half  the  circuit  and 
call  on  certain  leading  members,  requesting  them  for  a  definite  amount  so 
as  to  bring  up  the  fund  to  its  normal  size.  1  entered  into  the  matter  en- 
thusiastically, and  secured  easily  from  each  the  sums  required  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  one  party,  who,  although  well  off,  was  exceedingly  close.  1 
entered  into  a  lengthened  argument  with  him,  but  could  not  in  any  way 
change  his  mind,  and  so  obtained  nothing.  However,  I  announced  it  as  a 
fact  that,  whilst  I  had  gained  no  money  from  him,  I  had  secured  more  than 
money's  worth  I  had  secured  a  text;  and  forthwith  sat  down  in  fiis  home  to 
write  out  part  of  a  sermon  on  giving,  especially  with  reference  to  tithing. 
This  sermon  I  preached  around  the  circuit  and  it  caused  quite  a  buz?,;  am- 
ongst others  it  brought  out  the  following  incident:  The  nearest  approach 
to  tithing  which  1  found  amongst  the  membership  was  that  of  a  miller,  who 
had  engraved  on  the  copestone  of  the  front  door  of  his  stone  mill:  "A  tenth 
of  the  proceeds  of  this  mill  to  be  given  away  to  charities  in  church  and 
state."  In  conversation  with  the  owner,  lie  informed  me  that  lie  had  put  up 
this  sentence  publicly  in  order  to  help  to  keep  to  the  track  of  obedience  to 
the  law  of  tithing;  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  help  he  had  been  a  comparative 
failure,  he  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mill  must  pay  for  itself 
before  he  would  begin  to  tithe  tlie  profits.  This  was  the  source  of  an  endless 
feud  between  him  and  his  neighbors. 

HOLLAND  LANDING  MISSION 

At  the  following  conference  I  was  appointed  to  the  Holland  Landing  Mis- 
sion, having  for  my  superintendent  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Drennan.  I  con- 
fess to  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  shadowed  with  disappointment,  over  this 
appointment,  seeing  a  number  of  predictions  had  been  made  by  some 
friends  that  I  would  have  a  city  pulpit.  Of  course  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  stationing  committee  worked  in  grinding  out  such  ap- 
pointments, and  as  I  look  back  to  ihose  days  can  see  that  I  was  harboring 
the  usual  ambitions  whicli  readily  grow  with  the  slightest  encouragement. 
No  matter  hov/  confident  I  was  that  unless  I  should  have  conversions  during 
my  ministry  of  the  following  year  it  would  settle  the  question  of  my  stay 
in  the  ministry  once  and  forever,  I  still  indulged  the  hope  that  they  could  bo 
secured  as  well  if  not  better  on  what  might  be  called  a  first-class  circuit  than 
on  a  poorer  one.  The  name  of  "mission"  attached  to  my  appointment  at  once 
told  the  tale  of  a  second  or  third-rate  circuit,  and  somewhat  humiliated  me 
in  view  of  the  expectations  that  I  had  been  called  on  to  entertain  by  the  few 
months  of  popularity  enjoyed  on  the  Smithville  circuit.  Of  course  I  did  not 
let  myself  entertain  these  thoughts— that  is  consciously  admit  that  they 
existed,  let  alone  speak  them  out.  It  was  only  in  after  years  as  I  looked  back, 
that  I  would  admit  them  to  have  been  existent.  However,  I  accepted  the 
appointment  as  i-eally  from  God,  looking  past  any  human  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  stationing  committee,  and  so  accepting  it  set  forth  to  lo  illy 
carry  out  the  duties  connected  therewith. 
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I  utilized  without  hesitation  the  stock  of  written  sermons  that  1  now  had 
on  hand,  presuming  that  their  repelition  would  be  eiiually  acceptable  to 
an  audience  as  their  first  recitation;  nor  was  1  aware  until  years  after  that 
the  second  rehearsal  was  not  e(iual  to  the  first,  as  a  rule,  in  such  cases.  As 
it  was  what  is  called  a  two  weeks'  circuit— that  is,  that  I  had  not  to  fa(;e 
the  same  audience  but  once  a  fortnight-  I  had  sufiicient  sermons  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

FIRST  REVIVAL 
Of  course  my  leading  thought  and  absorbing  desire  was  to  obtain  definite 
results,  on  this  circuit,  in  my  ministerial  labors.  My  eager  longings  were  at 
length  met  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  my  superintendent  to  start  special 
services  at  a  small  country  appointment,  where  1  had  l)e(ome  intimate  with 
some  friends  and  spent  many  hours  in  conversation  and  exerting  a  religious 
influence  upon  them. 

I  remember  that  I  began  by  utilizing  written  sermons,  having  prepared 
some  others  in  the  meantime,  l)ut,  after  a  time,  feeling  as  though 
straitened  in  these,  I  gave  them  up  and  undertook  to  preach  extemporaneously. 
This  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  what  is  called  in  minis- 
terial parlance,  a  break  in  the  meeting,  and  so  I  had  a  successful  little  pro- 
ti acted  service  in  which  some  six  or  seven  professed  conversion;  and 
1  believe  as  converts  they  would  compare  favorably  with  any  of  that  class. 
1  noted  also  that,  in  harmony  with  my  own  characteristics,  there  was  little 
or  no  boisterousness  connected  with  either  services  or  converts;  they  were 
characterized  rather  by  calm,  intellectual  sizing  up  of  the  situation  and  de- 
liberate acceptance  of  the  religious  life.  I  enjoyed  the  work  very  much,  and, 
of  course,  was  greatly  excited,  seeing  I  felt  the  question  of  my  remaining  in 
the  ministry  was  being  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  test  I  had  called  for 
I  had  abided  successfully;  hence  I  considered  the  whole  matter  was  being 
settled  for  life. 

HOLLAND  LANDING 

In  the  zeal  and  ardor  connected  with  this  successful  event  I  secured 
the  consent  of  v  y  superintendent  to  start  services  at  Holland  Landing,  a 
most  unpromising  point.  My  superintendent  took  little  or  no  part  in  either 
the  previous  services  or  the  second  one,  so  I  was  left  to  my  own  resources. 
Here  I  worked  with  great  earnestness,  but  had  no  appreciable  success.  How- 
ever, by  securing  the  services  of  another  minister  from  a  neighboring  circuit 
a  few  conversions  took  place,  which  conversions,  however,  I  carefully  re- 
frained from  crediting  to  myself;  but  during  the  continuance  of  the  meeting 
I  had  some  very  strange  and  unsatisfactory  religious  experiences,  which  I 
deem  it  best  to  relate: 

In  my  eagerness  to  secure  success  the  question  of  fasting  came  up  as 
an  adjunct.  I  may  say  the  experience  I  had  concerning  fasting,  at  St.  Thomas, 
as  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  had  gradually  passed  out  of  my  life,  and  I  had 
ceased  the  practice  entirely.  Now,  when  the  subject  came  up,  I  entertained 
it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  this  was  a  case  of  special  need,  fasting 
would  be  helpful,  and  so  I  appointed  the  morning  of  the  following  day  for  a 
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fast,  omniittlng  breakfast  and  spending  the  entire  morning  in  devotion  with  a 
special  view  to  the  work  in  hand.  However,  I  made  a  couple  of  calls  toward 
the  end  of  the  morning,  and  at  one  of  them  found  the  noon  meal  ready  and 
was  invited  to  partake.  This  I  did;  but  afterwards  finding  that  the  meal 
was  before  12  o'clock,  my  conscience  took  the  alarm  from  the  fear  that  my 
fast  service  was  rendered  defective  thereby.  This  seemed  to  be  proven  dur- 
ing the  evening  meeting,  as  want  of  success  still  continued,  although  an  im- 
proved tone  was  given  to  it.  I  argued  that  the  failure  to  obtain  results  was 
due  to  my  eating  before  the  regulation  time.  Hence  I  resolved  the  following 
day  to  fast  from  two  meals,  which  1  did;  but  again  failed  after  a  similar 
manner,  the  evening  meal  being  earlier  from  some  cause  that  I  fail  to  re- 
member, and  again  the  question  was  up  dlscouragingly,  for  a  like  history 
followed  the  evening  meeting  and  left  me  in  considerable  discomfort  of 
mind.  However  I  resolved  to  fast  the  next  day  entire,  which  I  did,  and  spent 
it  in  devotional  exercises.  At  the  evening  service  I  had  unusual  liberty,  and 
believed  that  whilst  I  failed  to  have  a  break  in  the  meeting  I  came  very 
closely  to  that  point.  1  went  home  discouraged  and  perplexed.  I  considered 
that  the  meeting  was  a  failure,  and  concluded  to  close  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
My  hostess  seemed  very  much  concerned  about  my  prolonged  fast,  and  had 
an  evening  meal  ready,  of  which  I  partook.  But  when  I  retired  at  night 
my  conscience  began  to  lash  me  for  not  having  completed  my  set  task,  and 
then  I  drew  the  inference  that  it  was  because  God  knew  I  was  going  to 
fail  that  accounted  for  the  want  of  success  in  the  evening  service — so  near 
success  and  yet  failing.  The  outcome  was  that  I,  in  utter  discouragement, 
gave  up  in  a  species  of  despair,  and  religiously  refrained  from  claiming  any 
good  accomplished  by  the  meeting.  However,  it  was  not  long  after  that  I 
obtained  more  intelligent  views  of  the  whole  subject,  and  attributed  my 
frames  and  feelings  chiefly  to  the  reactionary  influence  which  set  in  after 
the  strain  of  the  previous  meeting.  In  place,  therefore,  of  sinking  down  into 
permanent  discouragement,  I  resolved  on  future  occasions  to  meet  such  re- 
actionary forces  by  flinging  myself  into  amusement  of  any  kind  that  might 
come  my  way  until  the  equilibrium  was  restored,  and  in  after  years  practised 
It  with  advantage. 

Another  incident  of  significant  importance  in  this  connection  happened 
whilst  on  this  field  of  labor.  Whilst  at  an  appointment  for  the  last  time 
for  the  year,  I  had  a  well-prepared  sermon  which  I  expec^ted  to  deliver,  when, 
just  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  give  out  the  text,  a  sudden  conviction 
seized  me  that  I  should  take  another,  the  words  of  which  were  familiar  to 
me,  but  its  location  in  the  Bible  I  had  forgotten.  I  refused  and  went  on  with 
my  intended  discourse,  when  I  had  what  is  called  in  ministerial  parlance, 
"a  hard  time,"  and  my  mind  was  in  a  turmoil.  During  the  after  class  meeting 
1  imagined  that  I  had  discovered  the  reason  why  there  had  been  a  call  for 
another  subject,  hence  I  blamed  myself  for  failing  *n  f:arry  out  instructions; 
so,  for  the  two  following  weeks  I  had  a  most  u;: s.'Usfactory  experience.  I 
was  willing  enough  to  admit  that  I  had  done  wrong,  that  I  ough:  to  have 
preached  from  the  strangely  given  text,  and  yet  was  afraid  that  if  admitted 
it  to  be  wrong  I  would  be  ever  and  anon  swayed  by  similar  gusts  of  con- 
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viction, suspecting  all  the  while  that  they  would  lend  me  an  erratic  course 
which  would  end  in  catastroplie  of  some  kind.  In  sliort,  it  was  the  divini^ 
guidance  question  in  cml)fyo  form,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  strange  his 
tory  above  related  concerning  my  first  efforts  at  faatlnR.  I'inally,  however, 
the  darkness  and  perplexity  of  mind  became  so  decidedly  unpleasant  that  in 
desperation  I  admitted  that  I  had  done  wrong,  confessed  it  as  a  sin.  and 
claimed  forgiveness,  which  was  not  denied.  This  seemed  to  confirm  me  in 
the  belief  that,  had  1  followed  those  weird  instructions  in  that  country  pulpit, 
I  would  have  had  a  pleasanter  and  happier  experienc-e,  and  a  more  success- 
ful ministry.  It  stimulated  me  to  still  further  investigations  on  that  sub- 
,iect,  for,  ever  since  my  strange  St.  Tliomas  experience,  I  had  spent  much 
time  in  investigating  the  wliole  matter,  especially  in  converse  with  any 
person  that  promised  experiences  l)earing  upcni  it  as  well  as  reading  l)ooks 
that  entertained  the  question.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  my  investi- 
gations only  added  to  my  perplexities,  as  1  did  not  lind  any  clear-cut  knowl- 
edge or  experience  of  a  helpful  nature  in  any  direction. 

At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  the  following  experience  overtook  me,  in 
the  little  town  of  Sharon,  where  the  meeting  was  held:  During  the  usual 
love-feast,  a  lady  gave  a  clear-cut  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  blessing 
of  holiness.  This  had  a  great  effect  upon  me.  It  called  up  the  days  when  1, 
too,  gave  such  a  testimony;  and  when  1  had  returned  to  my  room  it  was  with 
a  chastened  mind  and  much  seriousness  in  thought.  I  remember  that  grad- 
ually my  thoughts  took  the  following  shape:  "'S'ou  have  entered  upon  the 
ministry,  and  in  that  act  profess  to  be  able  to  teach  the  membership.  Now 
here  is  a  member  that  you  cannot  teach,  who  has  an  experience  superior 
to  your  own.  How,  for  example,  could  you  teach  Greek  if  you  were  not 
acquainted  with  that  language  yourself?"  I  felt  humiliated  and  that  the  ar- 
gument went  against  me;  1  speedily  resold cd  that  unless  I,  too,  had  an  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  1  must  admit  to  myself  constantly  that  1  was  un- 
furnished for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  I  knew  1  could  not  go  on  with  such 
logical  batteries  firing  point-blank  charges  at  me  at  every  turn;  so,  true  to 
my  practical  nature,  1  at  once  surrendered  and  determined,  come  what  would, 
I  should  have  that  experience  again,  testify  to  it  and  preach  with  the  »m- 
derstanding  that  1  could  carry  out  my  contract  as  a  teacher  to  all  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church.  As  before.  1  no  sooner  sought  than  1  found;  and  from 
that  hour  was  known  whereevcr  I  ministered  as  a  "holiness  preacher." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  camp-meeting  was  held  on  the  neighbor- 
ing circuit  of  Cookstown.  Now,  I  had  never  attended  a  camp-meeting  up  to 
date,  and  was  eager  to  be  present  at  this  one.  Before  starting  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  would  spend  no  time  as  an  onlooker,  but  would  plunge 
into  the  centre  and  do  whatsoever  1  could  towards  forwarding  its  interests, 
and  improving  my  own  spiritual  state.  This  resolution  1  carried  out  thorough- 
ly, and  speedily  found  that  my  work  lay  at  the  altar,  assisting  the  seekers. 
I  had  great  success  in  this,  and  rejoiced  over  many  as  they  secured  the 
object  for  which  they  came  forward  to  the  altar.  I  was  specially  interested 
in  helping  those  who  came  forward  as  definite  seekers  of  the  blessing  of 
holiness,  my  recent  experiences  and  fuller  study  of  the  whole  matter,  after 
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a  practical  sort,  greatly  liclpinR  mc  In  this  work;  for,  be  it  remarked,  that 
at  that  time  Methodistic  doctrines  concerning  the  higher  life  were  much  in 
evidence  in  all  preaching  and  minor  services,  a  goodly  number  at  testim- 
ony meetings  giving  definite  experiences  in  relation  to  the  subject.  In  this 
I  greatly  rejoiced,  and  so  the  time  passed  away  quickly  and  delightfully  to 
me.  There  was  much  warmth  and  animation  in  all  the  services,  and  I  formed 
a  very  high  opinion  concerning  the  piety  of  the  Cookstown  Circuit. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  I  was  appointed  to  this  circuit  for  the  next 
year,  as  assistant  to  the  Elev.  Matthew  Swann.  I  commenced  my  ministry 
on  this  field  of  labor  by  making  the  subject  of  holiness  a  very  prominent 
one  in  all  my  ministrations,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  also  in  pastoral  work. 
However,  I  speedily  discovered  that  my  method  of  presenting  it,  whilst  satis- 
factory and  helpful  to  the  few,  was  decidedly  objectionable  to  the  many.  In 
my  simplicity — that  is,  want  of  general  knowledge  of  the  current  history  of 
the  Church  and  spiritual  matters — I  presumed  that  making  the  subject  a 
practical  one,  and  bringing  it  into  the  private  as  well  as  public  acts  of  life 
after  a  searching  method,  would  l)e  acceptable  to  all;  but  I  found  out  to  my 
surprise  that  those  who  made  the  largest  pretensions  as  to  religious  exper- 
iences, as  a  rule,  were  the  most  defective  iu  practice,  and,  indeed,  that 
they  were  only  eager  to  cultivate  the  sensuous,  emotional  part  of  their  nature, 
in  the  name  of  religion.  However,  as  I  discovered  this  fact  it  only  made  me 
more  sincere  in  preaching  practical  piety  as  the  outcome  of  Christianity. 
These  emotional  rcligioni.sts  had  captured  the  situation  as  far  as  the  public 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  hence  gave  character  not 
only  to  the  religious  services,  but  also  to  the  business  meetings.  As  might 
be  expected,  I  became  obnoxious  to  this  class;  so  much  so  as  to  awaken  their 
bitter  antagonism,  eventuating  in  a  determined  effort  on  their  part  to  get  rid 
of  me. 

The  matter  was  thrashed  out  at  the  first  quarterly  meeting,  when  I  was 
attacked  from  different  points  and  a  determined  effort  made  to  have  me  super- 
seded by  some  other  preacher.  But  I  ]net  the  attack  with  equal  determina- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  defeating  its  object,  not,  however,  without  much 
trouble  of  mind  and  having  again  the  question  raised  as  to  whether  or  no  it 
was  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  remain  in  the  ministry.  I  was  conscious  that 
my  style  of  preaching  was  not  popular,  and  I  saw  no  prospect  of  it  ever  being 
so,  unless  I  should  give  up  sincerity  and  sijnply  play  at  pulpit  work.  This  I 
knew  I  could  not  do,  seeing  hypocrisy  in  its  mildest  form  was  to  me  the 
most  objectionable  quality  or  conduct  I  could  name.  So  I  faced  the  situation, 
and  appealed  to  God  to  vindicate  and  to  guide  in  the  matter. 

Although  somewhat  heavy  hearted,  I  went  on  with  my  work  after  the 
same  pattern,  threw  my.solf  with  a  great  deal  of  vitality  into  pastoral  work, 
securing  constantly  result.^  of  a  pronounced  character.  Once  instance  I  will 
give:  When  calling  upon  a  lady  at  one  of  the  outlying  appointments,  I  found 
that  she  was  an  earnest  seeker  of  the  religious  life,  when  I  at  once  set 
about  helping  her  to  find  the  experience  she  sought.  When  returned  to  my 
home  that  evening,  a  distance  of  Kome  miles,  I  went  through  my  customary 
review  of  the  day's  work,  when  my  attention  was  riveted  upon  this  earnest 
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seeker.  Whilst  dwelling  upon  the  matter,  the  conviction  came  to  me  that 
I  should  ask  in  prayer  that  she  should  obtain  converting  grace  at  that  hour. 
1  was  enabled  to  ask  in  faith— that  is,  in  confidence  tliat  my  prayer  was 
answered.  So  confident  was  I  of  this  fact  that  1  did  not  return  to  the  neigh- 
borhood to  learn  the  result,  but  several  weeks  after  found  out  that 
she  had  received  converting  grace  at  that  hour  and  had  been  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  testimony  during  the  intervening  time. 

Anothe  •  instance:  Whilst  riding  on  horse-back  beside  a  young  man 
iiimilarly  mounted,  my  cdose  work  after  a  pastoral  kind  elicited  the  fact 
of  his  serious  attitude  towards  religion,  and  eventuated  in  his  accepting  con- 
verting grace  ere  my  horse-back  ride  was  over. 

I  soon  discovered  that  the  intense  form  which  my  pastoral  work  took 
roniiired  me  to  make  certain  rules  about  It,  not  as  to  perfunctory  regularity, 
but  as  to  the  state  of  my  own  mind  in  its  performance;  hence  I  required  myself 
to  be  in  first-class  trim  every  way  for  this  work,  as  being  the  most  Important 
of  all.  I  noticed  that  any  work  which  would  tire  the  mind  made  my  pastoral 
work  of  less  value;  so  I  always  selected  the  times  in  the  week  which  I  would 
naturally  select  at  college  for  the  most  successful  study. 

Early  in  the  fall  my  superintendent  decided  to  start  special  services  at 
(ho  village  of  Thornton,  a  place  of  about  300  inhabitants,  situated  some  four 
niilos  from  Cookstown.  Providence  arranged  that  I  should  be  left  a  good  deal  of 
(ho  time  alone,  as  other  duties  called  my  superintendent  away.  This  was  a 
decided  trial  to  me,  but  I  faced  the  situation  resolutely,  because  of  its  being 
the  chief  work  I  coveted  in  connection  with  the  ministry.  A  singular  history 
is,  that,  whilst  at  the  beginning  of  the  services  I  relied  on  extemporan'^cus 
speaking,  with  Indifferent  satisfaction,  I  suddenly  changed,  on  conviction,  to 
my  written  and  memorized  sermons.  When  I  preached  the  first  sermon  under 
those  circumstances  the  desired  break  took  place;  hence  I  had  a  controlling 
infiuence  on  the  revival  because  of  its  starting  under  my  ministry.  I  looked 
upon  my  superintendent  as  a  strong  man  in  this  manner,  and  willingly  and  on 
conviction  took  second  place  in  my  own  thought;  nevertheless,  as  I  look 
hack  to-day,  I  am  conscious  that  I  Impressed  my  own  method  and  style  upon 
the  services  after  a  conspicuous  sort.  The  result  was  that  they  assumed  a 
more  quiet  and  orderly  form  than  was  usual:  all  confusing  noises  and  sim- 
ultaneous praying  were  excluded.  Indeed,  so  enamored  did  the  friends  be- 
come of  the  obvious  advantages  of  this  style  that  they  constituted  themselves 
into  an  informal  committee  to  call  down  any  transgressors. 

Upwards  of  fifty  people  professed  to  experience  converting  grace,  and  a 
goodly  number  the  blessing  of  holiness.  Very  many  thrilling  Incidents  occur- 
red during  the  progress  of  the  revival,  which  I  could  relate  did  I  deem  It 
needful.  For  example,  a  young  lady  called  on  me  one  day,  stating  that  she 
had  gone  forward  to  the  altar  the  previous  evening  and  wanted  to  obtain 
the  religious  life;  but  her  brother,  a  school  teacher  in  that  neighborhood,  had 
written  to  her  parents  about  It,  and  the  father,  a  deacon  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  had  sent  his  commands  requiring  her  to  refrain  from  going  forward 
in  the  future.    Before  her  earnest  request  for  my  advice  under  these  clrcum- 
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stances  I  felt  myself  In  a  peculiar  position.  I  did  not  recommend  her  to  ro 
>•  gainst  her  father's  commands,  Intimating  that  in  some  way  God  would  find 
out  a  remedy  for  her.  That  night,  my  remarks,  no  d()ul)t  largely  influenced 
by  this  history,  so  wrought  upon  the  brother  that  ho  came  under  con- 
vi(  tiou  and,  whii.-.t  ho  did  not  go  forward  to  the  altar,  he  came  up  near 
enough  to  give  his  sister  courage  to  break  her  father's  command.  She  came 
forward  and  was  converted  that  night,  the  brother  testifying  that  he  wished 
to  bo  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Church. 

The  general  outcome  to  myself  of  this  successful  revival,  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  attack  made  upon  me  at  the  quarterly  board,  was  very  satis- 
factory. I  believt'l  that  God  had  spoken  to  me  in  it,  confirming  his  word  to 
me  that  my  call  to  the  work  was  of  a  genuine  sort,  and  hence  enabled  me 
with  great  equanimity  to  withstand  tl\c  machinations  of  my  open  and  secret 
opponents.  In  connection  with  the  quarterly  meetings  al)ove  mentioned  a 
peculiar  incident  transpired:  the  next  Sabbath  morning  1  was  required  to 
preach  before  the  one  who  led  the  attack  upon  me  and  who  wn-s  the  chief 
ofiicer  of  the  circuit.  When  selecting  the  subject  for  the  morning  discourse 
a  strong  conviction  seized  me  to  take  a  certain  sermon,  which  of  course  1 
did.  I  preached  it  with  much  intensity  of  mind,  owing  to  fue  agitation  which 
had  been  thrown  into  my  thoughts  by  recent  history,  and  f.-assed  out  of  the 
church,  intending  to  use  the  same  subject  in  the  country  at  ..he  next  appoint- 
ment. But  as  I  noticed  this  party  in  the  audience,  during  the  singing  of  the 
second  hymn  I  hastily  changed  the  subject,  not  wishing  to  burden  him  with 
hearing  the  same  sermon  twice.  What  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  the 
first  sermon  had  virtually  gibbeted  him  before  the  audience;  that  it  had  gone 
into  a  passage  in  his  life  which  had  been  of  the  nature  of  a  ublic  scandal 
in  the  shape  of  a  feud  between  him  and  anotl^er  prominent  Methodist  family, 
concerning  which  feud  the  general  verdict  v.-.is  against  him.  So  marked 
were  my  allusions,  and  so  closely  home  did  they  come,  that  he  spoke  of  it 
to  several  parties,  remarking  that  he  would  give  me  one  more  chance  for 
my  life:  that  he  would  go  to  hear  me  preach  at  the  next  appointment,  when, 
if  I  used  the  same  subject,  as  was  the  common  method,  then  he  might  admit 
that  my  personalities  were  not  intentional.  After  this  his  hostility  towards 
me  was  still  more  open  and  pronounced,  but  was  thwarted  in  every  direction. 

One  of  my  converts  at  another  appointment  was  of  a  rather  doubtful 
pattern.  However,  he  made  considerable  commotion  in  the  church,  going  for- 
ward to  the  front  and  asking  the  privilege  of  conducting  some  special  meet- 
ings; which,  by  the  way,  were  gotten  up  as  rival  meetings — that  is,  without 
the  sanction  or  good-will  of  the  superintendent.  This  convert  wished  to  take 
charge  of  some  of  them,  and  was  permitted;  when  after  a  number  of  pro- 
nounced vagaries,  he  gave  open  signs  of  decided  insanity  and  was  the  means 
of  breaking  up  the  hostile  services;  and  yet,  because  these  vagaries  harmon- 
ized at  first  with  the  boisterous  kind  of  religion  in  favor  at  those  meetings  I 
became  a  little  popular  for  a  day  or  two  with  the  members  there,  the  argu- 
ment being  that  if  I  could  produce  a  convert  of  such  a  boisterous,  erratic 
kind,  there  must,  after  all,  be  some  good  in  me;  but  this  glimpse  of  popularity 
in  that  very  demonstrative  congregation  was  speedily  destroyed  by  his  break- 
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ing up  their  meeting  and  soon  after  being  lodged  In  Barrie  Jail  as  a  decided 
Iiatient  for  the  asyhiin.  However,  1  enciuired  into  his  antecedents  and  found 
out  tliat  he  iiad  shown  symptoms  of  insanity  for  some  time,  of  a  decided  na- 
ture, and  this  was  simply  the  climax  of  the  disease.  Nevertheless,  it  served 
ils  purpose  in  Itreaking  up  a  meeting  which  was  really  got  up  in  the  spirit 
or  iuitaf';()nis!M  to  the  ministry,  and  taught  its  lesson  to  those  who  would  learn. 
'I'o  me  Hie  posilive  guidance  of  God  in  the  matter,  in  his  planning  from  In- 
cejition  to  linisli,  was  very  evident,  and  helped  with  other  matters  to  confirm 
me  in  my  belief  in  Clod's  overruling  power  and  management  in  spiritual 
matters. 

Whilst  I  had  thus  to  contend  with  many  opponents  on  the  circuit,  against 
this  1  may  place  the  fact  of  securing  the  warm  friendliness  and  commendation 
of  niaJiy  otlieis,  esi)(Mially  of  many  who  prf)fessed  to  have  received  definite 
spiritual  prolit  from  my  ministry.  Hence  the  outcome  of  my  life  on  this  cir- 
( nil  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  my  previous  one,  though  of  an  intenser 
form.  1  still  felt  calle(l  en  to  remain  in  the  ministry,  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
of  divine  appointment,  and  that  I  was  accomplishing  some  good  in  church 
woi'k. 

A  slight  history  of  my  experience  in  connection  with  missionary  deputa- 
tions will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  On  my  first  circuit  I  had  my  place  on  a 
missionary  deputation,  which  included  some  strong  men  in  the  ministry;  but 
the  outcome  of  my  association  with  these  brethren  gave  me  very  serious  con- 
cern. On  my  return  home  my  conscience  troubled  me  as  to  whether  I  had 
not  dissipated  too  much.  I  felt  myself  disqualified  in  a  measure  for  pulpit 
and  circuit  work,  and  did  not  recover  ground  until  1  made  some  resolutions 
about  the  future.  The  outcome  of  this  was  that  when  called  again  into  simil- 
ar work,  realizing  that  1  would  be  drawn  into  the  same  unpleasant  after-ex- 
jierience,  I  resolved  to  anticipate  and  give  character  to  our  conversations 
and  intercourse  myself.  It  was  a  bold  resolution  for  a  youngster  to  make, 
t)ut  because  it  was  in  self-defence,  to  protect  my  own  spirituality,  I  felt  quite 
e(|ual  to  the  occasion.  There  was  nothing  of  the  ambitious  about  the  act,  it 
was  simply  and  only  to  guard  ray  religious  life;  hence  before  the  conversation 
had  a  chance  to  drift  into  hilarious  and  compromising  talk,  I  quietly  and  un- 
obtrusively introduced  religious  conversations  by  giving  specimens  of  my 
experiences  with  incidental  illustrations  which  I  expected  would  awaken  at- 
tention. The  result  was  that  others  allowed  themselves  to  drift  into  the 
same  direction,  and,  whilst  not  making  it  too  serious,  I  was  enabled  to  give 
our  conversations  an  improving  spiritual  cast;  thus  I  not  only  protected  my 
own  religious  life  by  this  means,  but  was  gratified  by  hearing  the  chairman 
of  tlie  district,  who  was  one  of  the  deputation,  testifying  to  the  effect  that 
he  liad  never  enjoyed  the  work  of  a  missionary  deputation  as  intensely  be- 
fore. He  stated  that  he  could  not  understand  how  it  was,  but  someway  their 
< onversations  had  been  both  spiritual  and  improving,  whilst  not  too  serious. 
No  one  of  the  deputation  suspected  how  it  came  about,  and  I,  of  course,  was 
too  modest  to  tell. 

1  may  add  that  this  secret  I  ever  kept  to  myself,  and  it  became  a  general 
after-experience  in  my  association   with  ministers  and  religious  friends.     I 
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may  also  ri'inark  as  an  aside,  that  it  gives  some  color  to  the  thought  that  my 
HUperintcMulent,  when  Introducing  me  to  the  ministry,  was  a  true  prophet  con- 
cerning my  Inlhicnct'  upon   brother  ministers. 

INCIDENTS 

On  one  ocoaalon.  durluR  the  progress  of  the  revival  at  Thornton.  I  had 
prepared  a  sermon  for  the  evening  and  was  about  to  start  out  for  pastoral 
work  when  an  (>xperlente  something  like  that  above  related  In  connection 
with  the  Holland  Landing  Mission  occurred:  u  sudden  Impression  seized  mo 
that  I  should  take  another  subject  to  preach  from  that  evening.  I  was  im- 
mediately aware  of  a  decided  unwillingness  to  do  so,  when  the  remembrance 
of  what  1  had  suffered  formerly  acted  upon  me  to  the  effect  tiiat  I  compiled 
•with  the  impression.  a))andoned  my  carefully-prepared  line  of  Ihcugiu  and 
left  myself  open  to  the  other.  Soon  I  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  new 
subject,  preached  from  it  in  the  evening  and  had  great  liberty  in  so  doing,  the 
result  being  the  largest  number  of  converts  of  any  other  evening  during  the 
services. 

At  one  of  my  pastoral  calls  I  found  a  young  man  under  considerable  con- 
cern about  his  religious  state,  and  after  a  long  conversation  I  astonished  hlui 
by  saying  that  the  burden  of  my  prayers  on  his  behalf  would  be  that  he 
might  feel  worse.  He  informed  me  afterwards  that  my  words  engendered 
Iti  him  a  species  of  resentment  towards  me,  but  nevertheless  had  the  desired 
effect  upon  him.  He  grew  still  worse  as  to  his  feelings,  until,  in  desperation, 
he  made  the  venture  of  faith  and  obtained  converting  grace.  This  occurred 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  so  eager  was  he  for  his  friends  to  know  of  his 
happiness  that  he  rushed  out  of  the  house,  without  his  hat,  and  woke  up  a 
number  of  the  surrounding  farmers  to  proclaim  to  them  the  joyful  news. 

I  add  also  the  following  incidents  which  connect  themselves  with  the 
Cookstown  Circuit:  I  found  a  young  man  who  related  the  following  ex- 
perience: Once,  when  in  the  field,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  sudden  Inward  voice 
saying,  "Go  and  tell  your  experience  to  the  Indians."  He  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
fought  the  conviction,  saying  he  was  needed  at  home,  his  sisters  requiring  his 
help,  but  he  arose  from  the  conflict  a  sad  and  unhappy  man.  His  previous 
bright,  happy  experience  had  fled,  and  had  not  returned  during  the  Inter- 
vening years  between  this  startling  Incident  and  my  conversation  with  him. 
1  spent  much  time  with  him,  and  finally  helped  him  to  face  the  whole  matter 
and  to  promise  willingness  to  God  to  do  whatsoever  he  should  require,  when 
he  entered  Into  a  restful  experience,  which,  however,  he  said,  did  not  e(iual 
his  former  experience  as  to  happiness  and  satisfaction.  Many  years  after  I 
met  this  same  party  and  heard  from  him  that  he  had  eventually  gravitated 
towards  work  amongst  the  Indians,  though  still  a  layman,  and  that  there 
were  some  remarkable  features  connected  with  this  work.  Still,  he  was 
troubled  with  the  thought  that  it  could  not  be  equal  to  what  it  would  have 
been  had  he  obeyed  the  first  call.  The  fact  is,  his  mentality  was  somewhat 
weakened  by  the  long  strain  connected  with  an  accusing  conscience. 

During  this  time  it  was  that  I  happened  to  read  an  article  from  an  in- 
tensely religious  writer  who  recommended  strongly  rising  a  half  hour  earlier 
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tlian  usmil,  tho  said  half  hour  to  bo  Klvon  rxcluslvnly  to  drvotlon.  As  usual 
I  (It'tcrtuined  to  tost  tht>  matter,  and  touiid  tlu>  iiiiniodiato  results  (luitc  up  to 
the  author's  descriptions— Indood.  Intensely  satisfactory.  This  joyous  emo- 
tion continued  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  then  el)hed.  So  decidedly  was  the 
falling  off  of  the  experience  that  I  realized  clearly  that  at  the  end  of  tlie  fort- 
iilKht  another  half  hour  would  need  to  he  added  to  llu>  orlKlnal  one  to  retain 
It.  I  was  not  (lulte  foolish  enough  to  go  on  with  experimenting  when  I  knew 
that  satisfactory  results  could  not  he  obtalni'd  without  exliausling  all  my 
half  hours  at  disposal,  and  tlien  leaving  me  disappointed.  So  I  broke  off  thu 
practice,  (|ulte  satisfied  that  as  a  means  of  Improved  Christian  experience 
It  could  not  but  end  In  failure. 

1  may  add  as  a  part  of  my  history  on  the  Cookstown  Circuit  that  I  con- 
stantly availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  having  converse  with  all  with  whom 
1  came  In  contact  who  had  a  spiritual  experience  above  the  average,  and  of 
these  1  found  a  goodly  number;  hence  some  of  the  pleasant  est  hours  of  my 
life  were  spent  in  exchanging  thought  and  comparing  experiences  with  these 
pronounced  exponents  of  a  religious  life.  Amongst  others,  1  spent  much 
time  with  a  neighboring  minister,  finding  in  him  a  genial  comiJanion  and  a 
rich  experience;  to  use  church  parlance,  "in  the  deep  things  of  Cod."  It  was 
whilst  comparing  notes  with  him  that  1  made  the  remark  that  the  book  on 
divine  guidance  had  yet  to  be  written. 

ERIN 

At  the  next  conference  I  was  appointed  to  the  village  of  Erin,  under 
the  superintendency  of  the  Rev.  liavid  Chalmers.  Here  I  found  a  church  thd 
opposite  in  characteristics  to  that  at  ('ookstown.  The  type  of  religion  amongst 
these  people  was  of  the  quiet,  orderly  kind,  it  being  generally  admitted  that 
religion  was  at  a  low  ebb  there.  The  uembers  were  few  and  appointments 
scattered.  I  have  not  many  experlem  rs  in  connection  witli  my  church  life 
here  to  chronicle.  We  engaged  in  but  one  or  two  special  ..ervices,  and  the 
results  were  not  marked. 

MARRIA( :,; 

However,  momentous  events  in  another  direction  took  place,  which  I 
deem  It  proper  to  relate.  As  1  was  Hearing  ihe  end  of  my  probation  my  at- 
tention was  turned  naturally  to  the  quesiion  of  marriage,  as  ministers  were 
expected  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state  soon  after  ordination. 

I  had  during  previous  years  carefully  avoided  all  acts  in  this  direction 
which  might  In  any  way  Interfere  with  m;  taking  suflicient  time  for  prepara- 
tion for  a  professional  life,  whether  in  law  or  the  ministry,  and  so  had  re- 
ligiously ret  "d  from  permitting  myself  to  be  brought  under  any  cir(;uni- 
Ktances  which  might  eventuate  in  an  engagement  to  marry.  Thus  I  found 
myself,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  in  a  peculiar  position  with  reference 
to  this  subject,  and  where  I  might  be  acted  upon  by  authoritative  advice  to 
my  injury,  seeing  all  advice  concerning  that  subject,  from  my  presejit  stand- 
point, appears  to  me  to  be  defective  and  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  nature. 
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By  chance  I  read  the  formal  and  detailed  advice  of  the  leading  man  in 
Methodism  at  that  time,  to  wit,  the  late  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting,  of  England.  His 
advice  to  young  ministers  was,  to  avoid  an  engagement  during  the  years  of 
prohiition,  and  then  at  the  close  to  sit  down  in  cold  blood  and  examine  the 
records  and  characteristics  of  all  his  lady  friends,  select  the  one  best  suited 
for  (lie  ministry  and  his  own  partiality;  then,  after  a  business  sort,  send  a 
proposition  of  marriage.  If  refused,  try  the  next  best,  and  so  on  until  success 
crowned  his  efforts.  1  was  greatly  impressed  with  this  advice,  and,  according 
to  my  practical  nature,  concluded  to  put  it  to  the  test  and  sent  a  proposition 
of  marriage  to  a  lady  that  I  placed  foremost  after  this  practical,  common- 
sense  sort.  Fortunately  for  me  she  was  not  free,  hence  I  escaped  the  snare 
with  nothing  further  than  wounded  vanity  to  contend  with.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  nature  asserted  itself,  and,  in  liarmony  with  God's  man- 
agement and  with  his  law  impressed  upon  mankind,  I  proposed  marriage  to 
my  present  wife  and  was  accepted. 

And  here  I  deem  it  right  to  give  the  spiritual  history  of  Mrs.  Burns,  as 
lieing  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  history.  In  early  life  she,  too,  had  had  deeply 
marked  Christian  experiences,  and  had  learned  to  distinguish  between  surface 
work  and  heart  religion.  Being  of  a  skeptical  nature  herself — that  is,  de- 
manding common-sense  proofs  for  dogma — and  but  little  impressed  by 
authoritative  statement,  she  had  appealed  to  God  in  her  perplexities  concern- 
ing the  standard  doctrines  of  Methodism;  her  parents,  being  decided  Method- 
ists, brought  her  in  constant  contact  with  that  set  of  doctrines.  In  her  per- 
plexity God  spoke  to  her,  and  promised  that  in  the  course  of  time  he  would 
unravel  for  her  these  mysteries,  and  give  her  clear  knowledge  concerning 
tlie  things  for  which  she  importuned  him.  When  met  by  my  proposition  of  mar- 
riage, accompanied  as  it  was  with  the  request  for  her  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
))rayer,  God  met  her  and  assured  her  that  in  accepting  it  she  would  help  to  se- 
cure the  solution  of  her  religious  perplexities.  Hence,  as  both  her  affections  and 
the  word  of  God  harmonized  in  the  same  direction,  the  proposition  was,  of 
ctmrse,  accepted.  I  need  scarcely  add  the  comment  that  this  previous  history  of 
Mrs.  Burns  accounts  for  the  fact  of  her  steady  loyalty  to  my  religious  course, 
even  although  it  brought  her  face  to  face  with  many  frightening  forms  of  trial 
and  difliculty,  if  not  religious  disaster.  Nor  could  I  imagine  her  or  any  other 
lady  enduring  successfully  the  trials  which  my,  aparently,  erratic  course 
brought  on,  without  such  previous  history.  Hence  I  have  ever  accepted  it  as 
a  fact  that  God  had  been  preparing  her  all  these  years  for  the  kind  of  life 
to  which  he  now  called  her. 


Ir 


FUN  AND  FROLIC 

During  this  year,  being  called  on  to  address  a  tea-meeting,  the  thought 
came  to  me  to  prepare  a  discourse  for  pure  entertainment  for  the  people,  dis- 
associating it  entirely  from  any  religious  thought.  At  first  the  proposition 
somewhat  frightened  me,  as  it  was  entirely  different  from  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  my  life  as  a  minister.  Once  having  decided,  however,  T  threw  my- 
self into  it  with  abandonment;  and  certainly,  from  all  appearances,  succeeded 
in  amusing  my  audience  to  their  hearts'  content:  so  much  so  that  some  of 
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the  ministers  present,  who  were  eminently  (|uulilied  to  i)l;iy  the  \nu'l  of  sober- 
sides, forgot  their  role  and  joined  in  the  hilarities  (jf  the  hour.  A  minister 
from  a  neighboring  circuit  was  so  captured  as  to  ask  me  to  iUteiid  a  simihir 
gatliering  on  his  circuit,  and  take  the  chief  position  as  six'aker.  I  consent e<l 
and  prepared  anotlier  similar  discourse.  lUil  liere  a  peculiar  turn  in  atlairs 
took  place.  A  number  of  previous  speakers  liad  got  on  a  similar  vein, 
and  fun  and  frolic  were  rami)ant.  IMeanvviiile  the  character  of  the  meeting 
descended  to  pretty  low  deptiis.  At  tirst  1  tliouglit  1  would  excuse  myself 
from  taking  part,  feeling  that  my  ministerial  ditrnily,  if  not  character,  were 
ahuost  compromised  by  the  style  of  the  meeting;  but  upon  second  thouglits 
i  made  a  desperate  resolve:  1  concluded  1  would  let  myself  down  to  tlie  level 
of  the  meeting  and  then  bring  up  its  tone  to  a  more  dignified  position.  Tiu> 
work  of  letting  myself  down  I  found  coiiii)aratlvely  easy,  but  when  1  attempted 
to  l)ring  the  meeting  up  I  proved  a  failure;  and  so  with  this  short  trial  bid 
farewell  to  any  efforts  after  pure  fun  and  frolic.  Still,  1  note  the  fact  tliat 
llie  effort  I  did  put  forth  was  successful,  and  it  seems  to  lend  countenance  to 
file  thought  that  if  at  any  time  1  had  thrown  olf  the  trammels  of  conscicntlou:; 
conviction,  1  might  have  pursued  the  role  of  popularUy  in  the  pulpit  with  a 
measure  of  success.  The  incident  also  seemed  to  give  the  key  to  the  history 
of  many  a  popular  pulpit  speaker:  pursuing  popularity,  untrammelled  by 
conscientious  convictions,  often  simplities  the  situation  greatly  and  helps 
more  readily  to  secure  success.  Fortunately  for  me,  however,  this  short 
experience  was  quite  suflicient  as  to  the  results  in  disassociating  the  two,  and 
was  the  only  interruption  or  episode  in  my  life  where  1  pursued  any  course 
untrammelled  by  conscientious  convictions. 

INCIDENTS 

During  this  time  also  the  following  incident  occurred:  one  of  my  i)ar- 
isliioners,  a  women  of  excei)tional  spirituality,  with  whom  I  had  si)ent  much 
time  in  religious  converse,  an  invalid,  after  my  ordination  sent  a  request 
I  hat  !  should  administer  to  her  the  sacrament.  I  complied,  of  course,  when 
she  informed  me  that  she  believed  God  had  kept  her  alive  in  answer  to  her 
prayer,  for  the  special  purpose  that  she  might  receive  the  sacrament  (irst  of 
all  my  parishioners  at  my  hands.  Very  soon  after  this  she  died  a  beautiful 
Christian  death. 

Another  incident:  when  at  a  distant  appointment,  in  Garafraxa,  i  was  in- 
formed that  a  lady  had  called  the  previous  Sabbath,  expecting  to  hear  me 
preach,  but  was  disappointed.  Whereupon  she  related  to  her  friends  that 
about  six  months  previously,  on  tiic  Cookstown  Circuit,  1  had  conversed  with 
her  when  seeking  religion  at  the  public  altar,  and  amongst  other  things  I 
had  called  upon  her  to  examine  her  life  in  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  who 
would  show  her  if  there  was  anything  which  stood  in  the  way  of  her  exer- 
cising faith  at  that  moment  for  conversion.  She  did  so,  when  there  at  once 
came  to  her  knowledge  the  attentions  of  a  young  man  looking  towards  nmtri- 
niony.  She  was  afraid  that  if  she  left  the  matter  in  Gods  hands  he  would 
frown  upon  the  young  man's  suit  and  render  their  marriage  impossible.  She 
was  unwilling  to  take  the  risk,  and  so  left  the  altar  with  a  heavy  heart.  During 
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those  six  months  she  had  lived  in  great  distress  of  mind,  and  becoming  des- 
perate, had  taken  the  long  journey  in  the  hope  of  meeting  mc  and  getting 
some  spiritual  help.  I  know  nothing  further  of  the  history,  as  I  was  absent 
at  the  time  and  so  did  not  meet  her  in  accordance  with  her  wish. 
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GALT 

1  was  ordained  at  the  conference  held  in  Montreal  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  George  Scott,  of  England,  and  was  appointed  to  Gait  circuit.  This 
circuit  had  hitherto  been  served  for  some  years  by  an  unmarried  ordained 
preacher;  so  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  venture  to  send  a  married  man 
there. 

1  returned  to  Erin  forthwith,  and  very  soon  after  was  united  in  marriage 
to  my  present  wife,  Eleanor,  youngest  daughter  of  Wm.  Tyler,  Esq.,  of  Erin 
village,  clerk  of  the  County  Court,  and  went  to  my  new  circuit  to  prepare 
our  future  home.  But,  after  preaching  a  few  times,  th^  fears  of  the  Quarter- 
ly Board  were  greatly  awakened  lest  I  should  not  meet  their  expectations  as 
to  popularity,  and  hence  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  meet 
the  financial  claims  of  the  year,  these  claims  being  greatly  increased  by  the 
recent  change  in  the  character  of  the  circuit.  When  spoken  to  about  the 
matter,  I  assured  them  that  concerning  my  call  to  the  ministry  I  was  still  in 
doubt,  and  I  was  rather  inclined  to  further  their  wishes  than  oppose  them. 
Accordingly  the  chairman  was  called  in,  and  as  I  took  sides  against  myself 
and  in  favor  of  the  fears  of  the  Quarterly  Board,  he,  being  of  a  vacillating 
disposition,  concluded  to  make  the  asked-for  change.  It  so  happened  also, 
as  a  kind  of  coincidence,  that  a  decided  affliction  of  the  throat,  which  had 
developed  towards  the  last  months  in  Erin,  but  which  I  had  fondly  hoped  had 
been  permanently  cured  by  a  few  weeks'  rest  from  pulpit  work,  now  developed 
again  with  increased  virulence.  This  was  an  additional  argument  why  a 
change  should  be  made  before  the  expenses  of  securing  a  parsonage  with 
furniture  should  be  incurred.  Hence  a  return  was  made  to  the  former  method 
and  a  single  man  was  appointed  in  my  place.  Of  course  I  was  greatly  agi- 
tated by  this  history,  and  enquired  eagerly  of  God  as  to  its  meaning,  and  the 
lesson  I  was  to  learn  from  him  with  reference  to  it.  The  conviction  I  ob- 
tained was  that  the  whole  incident  had  a  relation  to  the  fact  that  I  had  failed 
to  carry  out,  as  the  leading  thought  of  my  ministry:  preaching,  testifying 
and  conversing  on  the  subject  of  holiness;  in  fact,  making  it  the  chief  end 
and  object  of  my  life. 

I  was  offered  a  place  on  another  circuit,  but  declined,  having  made  up 
my  mind  that  my  serious  sore  throat  was  sufficient  excuse  for  me  not  to  con- 
tinue in  the  ministry.  I  was  informed  afterwards,  by  persons  competent  to 
judge,  that  my  position  at  Gait  was  unassailable.  If  I  had  chosen  to  remain 
I  could  have  done  so,  no  matter  what  storms  and  difficulties  might  have  arisen 
over  such  action  on  my  part.  But,  handicapped  as  I  was  concerning  the 
subject  of  holiness  and  my  sensitive  nature,  along  with  the  fact  that  I  began 
to  realize  more  than  ever  the  unpopularity  that  must  attach  itself  to  a  holi- 
ness preacher,  I  am  sure  that  under  no  circumstances  would  I  have  under- 
taken such  desperate  venture.    Hence  I  expected  again  to  look  for  the  prin- 
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cipalship  of  some  High  School,  and  let  the  future  indicate  God's  mind  with 
•t  Vronco  to  myself.  Even  from  tlic  proscut  stan'lpoint,  as  1  look  back,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  great  cause  connected  witli  it  all  wa.s  failure  on  my 
part  to  make  my  life-work  the  chief  Imsiness  of  niy  life,  that  this  uui)leasant  ex- 
Iic.'-icnce  at  Ualt  was  to  be  one  (  the  many  that  would  evontualiy  give  me 
bufliciciit  Lilauiiiia  and  rryuUition  to  carry  out  the  evident  detsi^ns  of  God 
concerning  me  and  my  work. 

SECTION  IV 

PORT  DOVER 

I  started  necessarily  somewhat  late  in  the  season  to  secure  a  position  as 
teacher,  and  so  had  to  be  content  to  accept  the  only  vacancy  that  occurred  at 
that  time,  which  was  at  Tort  Dover;  and  so  at  Port  Dover  1  set  up  housekeep- 
ing, engaging  to  teach  the  High  School  at  a  somewhat  modest  salary. 

I  have  not  much  to  relate  concerning  my  life  at  this  village.  Here  our 
relations  with  minister  and  people  were  most  satisfactory,  and  no  incidents 
connected  with  my  religious  career  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  chronicle. 
Indeed,  I  was  making  quiet  efforts  to  ignore  the  subject  of  tlie  higlier  life  and 
to  adapt  myself  to  a  teacher's  life,  even  although  it  was  by  no  means  con 
genial.  Of  course  I  looked  upon  myself  as  having  been  personally  injured 
and  my  career  impaired  by  my  recent  ministerial  experiences.  As  my  salary 
v.-as  small,  my  ambitions  called  me  to  look  for  inc:rease  l)y  moving  to 
some  other  place,  should  a  suitable  opening  occur.  This  opening  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  town  of  Milton,  the  principalship  of  whose  High  School  was 
o!Tercd  me  unsolicited,  and  to  Milton  we  came. 

MILTON 

Here  the  salary  was  muc;h  larger  than  at  Port  Dover,  and  the  future 
looked  hopeful.  After  teaching  for  about  a  year,  I  carried  out  the  advice  of 
some  friends  and  made  the  school  free,  in  the  hope  that  the  additional  num- 
ber of  pupils  gained  thereby  v/ould  fully  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  fees 
by  the  increase  in  Government  grants,  due  to  a  higher  average  in  attendance. 
In  this,  however,  1  was  disappointed,  the  result  being  that  my  salary  was  very 
materially  lessened.  This  result  made  the  whole  situation  put  on  a  very 
serious  aspect.  Indeed,  it  acted  upon  me  very  much  as  the  death  of  my  first 
horse  did,  as  related  on  a  former  page.  I  suspected  at  once  that  God  was  in 
it,  and  called  my  attention  to  his  work.  I  was  sure  that  his  call  would  take 
some  definite  form,  if  1  looked  squarely  at  the  situation.  This  I  did,  when 
very  soon  he  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  tithing,  as  related  in  Th') 
ExpoKitor  when  giving  a  connected  history  of  the  subjec'  of  tithing.  (See 
Dec.  No.,  1901.) 

I  had  essayed  to  commence  that  practice  when  living  in  St.  Thomas, 
l)ut  had  partially  failed.  Now  I  became  possessed  with  the  conviction  that 
God  required  me  to  meet  the  subject  after  a  thorough  business  sort,  and  come 
to  some  comprehensive  decision.  It  is  true  that  i*^  .-^med  somewhat  after 
the  thought  of  kicking  a  man  when  he  is  down,  to  call  on  l.'m  to  tithe  when 
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his  income  liad  suddenly  shrunk  to  a  much  smaller  amount  than  usual;  but 
such  I  had  concluded  from  observation  and  experience  was  God's  usual 
method.  Moreover,  1  had  the  conviction  that  financial  prosperity  would  be 
denied  me  if  I  shirlied  the  (luestion,  or  in  any  way  failed  to  meet  it  after  a 
full,  frank  manner.  Accordingly  I  resolved  to  so  meet  it,  when  at  once  the 
conviction  that  I  should  tithe  grew  into  a  certainty.  To  guard  as  much  as 
possible  against  all  looseness,  and  attempts  to  only  partially  tithe,  being 
aware  of  my  ability  to  go  around  a  subject  and  fail  to  carry  it  out  fully  with 
the  smallest  eiicouragement  so  to  do,  I  took  my  account  book  and  on  my 
knees  went  through  the  formal  act  of  starting  a  tithe  account,  in  the  pre- 
liminaries stating  that  every  dollar  of  income  received  must  be  tithed 
ere  the  balance  could  be  used.  I  may  remark  here  that  it  had  been  a  habit 
in  former  years  when  any  serious  crisis  was  on — su(;h,  for  example,  as  my 
call  to  Niagara  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  family— to  come  to  all  definite 
conclusions  of  a  serious  character,  and  to  write  out  the  letters  carrying  out 
such  decisions,  in  a  kneeling  posture.  Of  course  this  was  in  harmony  with 
my  convictions  that  such  devotional  exercises,  after  a  formal  sort,  accom- 
panying such  important  acts,  would  give  them  emphasis  and  secure  better 
results. 

BOARDING  ACADEMY 
This  settlement,  which  to  me  not  only  cleared  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
and  emancipated  me  from  a  species  of  disappointment,  if  not  despair,  which 
had  come  to  me  from  my  apparent  failure  in  the  ministry,  also  paved  the 
way  for  the  resumption  of  my  former  interest  in  the  higher  life  as  (con- 
nected with  my  religious  experience.  However,  I  presumed  it  would  be 
needful  in  the  interests  of  my  finances  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  another 
school;  for  to  me,  having  once  made  the  school  free,  it  seemed  an  impos- 
sibility to  again  put  on  the  fees.  But  it  also  happened  that  at  this  time  my 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  possibility  of  adding  a  boarding  accademy  to 
the  school,  and  as  I  dwelt  upon  it  the  scheme  opened  up  very  hopefully.  A 
suitable  building  was  available,  and  so  I  resolved  upon  the  venture.  This  en- 
abled me  to  restore  the  fees,  backed  by  a  plausible  reason.  1  advertised 
largely,  and  soon  had  promise  of  a  sufTicient  number  of  students  to  ensure 
success.  I  entered  upon  this  phase  of  teaching  with  my  former  ardor,  re- 
solving that  the  religious  element  should  have  right-of-way  in  my  educational 
work.  It  is  marvellous  what  a  new  zest  and  hopefulness  came  into  my  life 
by  these  changes.  The  feeling  of  disappointment  engendered  by  apparent 
failure  in  the  ministry  died  out  almost  completely,  and  I  felt  that  life,  after 
all,  could  be  lived  by  me  to  some  practical  purpose,  and  that  purpose,  havinv; 
a  bearing  upon  religion.  Of  course  my  religious  life  was  greatly  improved 
and  everything  was  bright  and   satisfactory. 

And  now  the  school  prospered.  I  think  nearly  a  score  of  boarding  schol- 
ars came  as  a  result  of  my  canvassing.  The  local  attendance  also  increased. 
Of  course  my  finances  improved,  and,  roughly  speaking,  before  pix  months 
had  passed  my  income  had  doubled,  and  before  a  year  passed,  had  trebled, 
enabling  me  to  give  away  as  tithe  money  some  $150  per  year  for  the  three 
following  years.    The  religious  character  of  the  institution    of  course  became 
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marked;  but  1  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  not  after  the 
ordinary  pattern  of  church  lil'o,  but  more  after  the  pattern  of 
other  faith  ventures,  such  as  the  Bristol  Orphanage  of  the  late 
R(^v.  M.  A.  Fuller.  That  is,  I  pra(;tically  sought  the  guidance  of  Cod  in  every 
detail  of  the  work  <;onnected  with  the  institution,  somewhat  after  the 
lollowing  example:  As  the  scholars  increased  the  domestic  labors  of  the 
household  of  course  increased.  We  had  secured  a  small  girl  for  assistance, 
but  needed  an  etluiert  one  in  addition.  I  took  my  position  with  Mrs.  Burns 
(hat  the  Boarding  Academy  was  directly  sanctioned  by  God  and  emanated 
from  Ills  heart,  and  therefore  he  would  take  care  of  the  details.  If  he  saw 
an  eflicient  assistant  in  the  kit  (hen  was  needed,  he  could  attend  to  that  matter 
better  than  we  could;  and  so  I  proposed  to  her  that  we  formally  leave  the 
matter  in  liis  hands,  which  we  did  after  the  approved  fashion  amongst  re- 
ligionists of  that  day,  to  wit,  on  our  knees.  Almost  immediately  we  received 
a  letter  from  an  interested  party,  directing  us  to  an  individual  some  twenty 
miles  away;  as  the  description  suited  we  at  once  engaged  her,  and  she  speed- 
ily arrived.  Of  course  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  God 
was  supervising  all  things,  and  making  his  hand  seen  in  this  transaction.  But 
lo  and  b(>h()ld,  before  the  week  was  out  we  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  by 
|)aying  an  extra  bonus!  Now,  of  course,  was  the  time  for  discouragement  and 
((uestioning  doubt;  therefore  I  took  the  position  with  my  wife  that  we  had 
absolutely  left  the  matter  in  God's  hands,  and  so  we  were  not  to  be  guided  in 
our  Judgment  by  immediate  results;  that  in  all  likelihood  he  had  some 
lesson  connected  with  this  of  prime  value,  and  so  we  still  covenanted  to 
leave  the  matter  in  his  hands,  sink  or  swim.  Scarcely  had  we  made  the  issue 
after  this  absolute  sort  than  the  best  assistant  we  ever  had,  either  before 
<n-  since,  was  virtually  offered  to  us,  and  took  (diarge,  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  us  all;  nor  indeed,  I  may  add,  had  anj'thing  suffered  by 
the  delay,  as  our  needs  were  rather  apparent  than  real,  being  confined  to 
the  thought  of  what  would  be  our  needs  next  week  when  more  students  ar- 
rived; so  that  the  assistance  was  both  timely  and  eminently  satisfactory. 

1  may  add  here,  as  a  further  illustration  of  this  matter,  that  a  pious 
friend  of  ours  in  the  town  of  Milton  concluded  to  copy  our  example,  seeing 
the  results  were  so  satisfactory.  She  too  asked  the  Lord  for  a  servant,  and 
thankfully  received  the  one  that  came;  but  as  this  one  also  turned  out  poorly 
she  became  discouraged,  and  gave  up  trusting  the  Lord  for  help. 

Even  the  management  of  refractory  scholars  I  put  distinctly  into  the 
hands  of  God,  obtaining  direct  guidance  as  how  to  control  them  to  the  advan- 
tage* of  all  concerned.  As  I  look  back  to-day  I  can  still  realize  that  the  re- 
ligious element  in  a  practical  shape  as  a  current  throughout  the  whole  school 
was  constantly  in  evidence.  Along  with  this  there  came  the  consciousness 
that,  in  giving  God  such  a  practical  hand  in  the  work,  the  best  possible 
in  every  respect  was  being  accomplished,  including  my  attitude  to  all  men 
whether  in  the  church  or  out  of  it. 

An  incidental  illustration  here  will  be  in  place.  Once  in  the  presence  of 
several  religious  friends,  the  liquor  question  was  being  discussed,  when  Rev. 
Mr.  Jeffery  made  the  statement  that  none  of  us  did  our  full  duty  to  those 
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selling  liquor  under  shop  license.  I  at  once  took  exception,  recjuesting  him 
to  please  connue  himself  to  his  own  religious  experience,  and  not  include 
mine,  lor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  accurate  in  giving  my  experience; 
when  in  a  surprised  and  indignant  voice  he  exclaimed  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  do  your  whole  duty  to  the  liquor-sellers?"  My  reply  was  an  emphatic 
"yes,"  which  so  apparently  disgusted  him  that  he  closed  ♦he  conversation 
immediately,  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  us.  Now  I  did  not  give  out  this 
as  a  flippant  remark  or  as  a  mere  bluff,  but  it  was  a  well  considered  answcM* 
on  my  part  and  not  discounted  afterwards.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  elements  of  divine  guidance  as  taught  in  the  Association  to-day  were 
outlined  in  a  manner  in  this  conversation. 

Once  I  became  interested  in  a  woman,  who  did  our  washing,  to  the 
extent  of  securing  for  her  a  mangle  to  improve  somewhat  her  circumstances, 
the  reason  I  gave  this  attention  to  her  being  that  she  had  recently  ex 
pericnced  religion  through  the  religious  labors  of  some  of  my  scholars,  and 
gave  promise  of  being  somewhat  marked  in  her  religious  life;  but  after  a 
time  it  was  whispered  about  that  she  was  living  a  loose  life.  Now  the 
question  met  me  as  to  whether  I  should  continue  my  aid  and  assistance.  The 
thought  that  possibly  I  was  being  duped,  and  that  any  assistance  I  gave  only 
ministered  to  evil,  met  me.  I  resolved  to  test  God's  guidance  in  the  matter, 
and  so  we— i.e.,  my  wife  and  I — made  a  distinct  request  that  if  she  was  in- 
nocent we  might  be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  and  continue  our  help;  that  if 
not,  this  should  also  be  made  manifest  and  we  be  saved  from  the  position 
of  being  duped  by  an  impostor.  Now,  whether  a  coincidence  only,  the  fact 
is  that  the  very  next  time  she  did  our  washing,  exposure  of  her  ill  conduct 
began,  and  continued  until  all  had  to  admit  that  she,  since  her  conversion, 
had  given  up  her  religious  life  and  become  an  impostor. 

HOLINESS   REVIVAL 

And  now,  also,  as  intimated  before,  I  began  again  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  question  -f  holiness.  I  regularly  attended  class-meeting  and  gave 
forth  these  incidental  illustrations  of  answers  to  prayer,  and  thus  made  my 
testimony  of  a  very  practical,  everyday  kind.  Gradually  it  acted  upon  others, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  dead  class-meeting,  comparatively  speaking,  be- 
gan to  be  instinct  with  life  and  power,  numbers  of  members  becoming  wit- 
nesses to  the  experience  of  full  salvation.  Indeed,  it  went  on  until  at  a 
certain  quarterly  meeting,  where  the  late  Rev.  John  Carroll  presided,  he 
having  come  by  request  of  the  minister  to  conduct  the  services  in  his  absence, 
I  reckoned  up  over  twenty  members  of  the  church  who  gave  their  testimony 
regarding  this  experience.  This  fact  arrested  the  attention  of  the  visiting 
minister,  who  declared  that  the  church  was  in  a  more  revived  state  than 
any  he  had  for  some  time  risited.  •  During  this  time  also  I  announced  for  a 
holiness  meeting  to  be  held  in  our  own  dwelling,  which  was  well  attended 
and  did  its  part  in  securing  this  distinct  revival  of  the  experience  of  holiness! 

OPPOSITION 

But  at  this  point  the  minister,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Jeffery,  became  distinctly 
and  continuously  hostile  to  this  revival.    His  opposition  became  intense,  not 
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only  in  the  pulpit  but  also  In  private  life.  This  opposition  exercised  me 
greatly,  and  seemed  to  me  not  a  radical  thing  on  his  pari,  but  to  connect 
itself  with  some  superficial  error  in  Uiought  about  it.  Whilst  engaged  in 
prayer  about  this  time  a  sudden  conviction  cnnie  to  me  tliat  I  must  vote 
at  the  quarterly  board  against  his  return  for  the  third  year.  This  was  a  very 
disturbing  matter  to  me,  as  1  was  very  partial  to  him  as  a  minister,  and  he 
was  deservedly  popular,  extremely  so.  I  felt  certain  that  if  I  should  vote 
against  him  I  would  be  in  a  minority  of  one,  and  apparent  ly  comi)romise 
myself  in  the  act.  Therefore  it  greatly  disturbed  my  jjcace  of  mind,  and  the 
old  battle  concerning  divine  guidance  wlilcli  might  load  to  disaster  was  on. 
Whilst  ccisidering  the  matter  I  imagined  that  I  obtained  relief  from  the 
fact  that  the  county  inspector  liad  appointed  that  vtM-y  day  for  visiting  the 
school.  I  caught  at  this  as  God's  way  of  settling  the  matter  so  that  I  need 
not  attend  the  qujirterly  board.  However,  I  was  fully  aware  that  a  letter 
from  me  intimating  to  the  inspector  that  anoth(>r  day  would  be  more  suitable 
would  no  doubt  have  met  with  a  response  in  favor  of  such  change.  This, 
however,  it  is  needless  to  say,  I  kept  in  the  background,  and  so  the  quart(>rly 
board  met  and  ended  and  I  was  not  present. 

And  now  a  chapter  of  accidents  apparently  opened  up  in  my  history: 
As  a  kind  of  compromise  to  the  carrying  out  God's  word  to  me  concerning 
voting  against  Mr.  J.,  I  resolved  to  call  on  him  and  convert  biin  from  his  er- 
roneous views  re  the  subject  of  holiness.  The  result  was  not  only  al)ortive, 
but  most  decidedly  seemed  to  aggravate  the  situation.  Forthwith  he  opened 
his  batteries  against  me  from  tlie  pulpit.  This  result  was  so  decidedly  un- 
comfortable to  me  that  I  wrote  him  a  letter  as  a  last  desperate  elTort  on 
my  part  to  heal  the  breach  between  us.  This,  however,  only  added  intensity 
to  his  opposition.  Hence  my  church  life  was  far  from  being  a  desirable  one 
at  this  time.  Also  my  financial  history  began  to  take  to  itself  an  unpleas- 
ant flavor.  Difficulty  after  difficulty  arose,  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
the  school.  The  mayor  of  the  town  had  it  in  his  power  to  veto  the  town 
grant  of  .$100  to  the  school  by  refusing  to  sign  the  necessary  documents.  Upon 
this  grant  was  conditioned  another  grant  from  the  county  council  of  $200. 
So  this  tangle  threatened  to  lessen  my  income  by  these  named  sums.  Var- 
ious other  perplexities  and  tangles  also  entered  into  my  life  which  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  mention;  suffice  to  say  that  tangle  upon  tangle  seemed  to 
start  up  suddenly,  and  the  future  looked  forbidding.  I  resolved  to  take  the 
whole  matter  to  God  in  prayer,  and  distinctively  dotermined  to  find  out  his 
mind  about  it,  and  carry  out  instructions  whatever  they  might  be.  To  my 
astonishment  these  final  instructions  were,  that  T  should  go  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jeffery  and  tell  him  my  experience  concerning  not  attending  the  quar- 
terly board.  I  need  not  say  that  this  was  a  bitter  medicine  to  take,  but, 
true  to  my  covenant  with  God,  1  carried  it  out,  with  very  little  assistance 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefi'ery,  who,  indeed,  made  it  as  hard  as  possible  for  me. 
However,  it  was  done  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily,  wIumi  lo  and  behold,  the 
horizon  immediately  brightened  and  everything  seemed  hopeful  and  came 
into  line  most  admirably.  The  civic  year  was  nearly  finished,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  the  town  grant  would  have  been  beyond  my  reach,  but  just 
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at  this  tinip,  almost  immediatoly  alter  I  had  rarriod  out  dlvhie  Instructions, 
thp  mayor  happonod  to  pass  my  residence*;  I  hailed  him,  when  he  eame  into 
the  homo  and  signed  the  paper  cordially.  This,  of  course,  eased  financial 
matters  completely,  and  so  everythiuK  hepan  to  run  its  usual  course,  even 
the  minister  heinf?  unahle  after  this  to  touch  me  from  the  pulpit  or  otherwise. 

Anoth(>r  incident  I  will  mention  in  connection  with  this  matter:  Some 
weeks  later  as  I  was  returning  from  a  protracted  m(>etinK  in  the  New  ('on- 
nexion  church,  where  1  had  preached  a  strong  sermon  on  holiness,  I  seemed 
to  receive  distinct  divine  commendation  for  the  work  done,  accompanied  with 
an  intimation  that  I  might  ask  successfully  for  the  thing  I  then  most  de- 
sired. I  stopped  short  in  the  street  and  considered  what  that  most  de- 
sired thing  could  he,  when  1  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  pleasant, 
fraternal  talk  with  my  pastor — his  antagonism  to  me  and  my  special  work 
being  unabated.  Next  day,  happening  to  pass  the  parsonage,  I  found  him 
employed  outside  his  home,  when  a  casual  remark  dropped  by  one  of  us,  I 
forget  which,  led,  after  a  strange  fashion,  to  the  desired  conversation.  On 
my  way  home  I  suddenly  realized  that  what  had  been  promised  had  been 
realized.  This  came  as  a  surprise  to  me,  as  the  whole  matter  had  passed 
out  of  my  mind  in  the  meantime. 

EDITING 

Whilst  in  Milton  I  purchased  The  Georgetown  Herald.  My  brother  took 
charge  of  the  i)rinting  of  it,  whilst  I  attended  to  the  editorial  work.  This  was 
an  advantage  to  me  in  several  respects,  although  as  a  financial  success  it 
was  of  very  little  value.  It  gave  me  considerable  exercise  in  writing,  and 
helped  to  conquer  my  great  repugnance  for  composition:  editorials  must, 
perforce,  be  written  weekly,  hence  necessarily  whilst  in  the  editorial  chair 
I  greatly  improved  in  my  ability  to  compose.  It  also  introduced  me  to  the 
privileges  of  public  criticism.  Very  innocently  I  was  drawn  into  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Milton  paper,  and  received  a  decided  pummelling,  which 
was  not  altogether  undeserved  on  my  part.  Had  I  foreseen  that  one  inci- 
dent it  certainly  would  have  prevented  my  purchasing  or  editing  a  news- 
paper, so  great  was  the  suffering  endured  by  my  sensitive  nature.  How- 
ever I  weathered  the  gale  and  returned  my  Roland  for  an  Oliver  with  de- 
cided effect,  so  that  I  had  no  call  to  be  ashamed  of  the  result.  The  reader 
will  at  once  recognize  the  important  bearing  of  this  episode  in  my  history  on 
my  more  recent  public  life.  It  hardened  me  and  increased  my  ability  to  en- 
dure the  public  criticism  connected  with  my  work  in  Toronto. 

HEALTH 

As  to  my  health  while  residing  in  Milton,  the  ministerial  sore  throat 
alluded  to,  continued  to  affect  me  for  some  time— indeed,  it  interfered  great- 
ly with  my  teaching  ability,  but  in  harmony  with  the  proverb,  "Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention,"  it  led  me  to  adopt  a  scheme  of  teaching  some- 
what unusual,  which  was  to  let  the  scholars  do  the  larger  share  of  the 
teaching.  This  I  secured  by  a  system  too  complicated  to  be  given  in  detail 
here.     The  results  were,  however,  so  satisfactory,  that  the  school  did  not 
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suffer  by  my  continued  sickneas,  but  was  decidedly  improved  by  the  change. 
After  a  time   I  (•oiicludcd  to  attack  the  disease   from   the   Htaudpoint  of 
dieting.     I  was  led  to  believe  liuit  a  decided  chaugi'  in  diet  might  act  favor- 
ably upon  it.     This  change  1  saw  could  best  be  obtained  by  giving  up  en- 
tirely tea  and  coffee  as  beverages;   but,  as  I  was  addicted  to  their  use  after 
a  decided  sort,  I  was  aware  tluit  llie  battle  would  be  a  severe  one.     Whilst 
(.11  the  Cookstown  Circuit  I  attempted  to  do  so,  but  after  a  struggle  of  some 
months  failed;  hence  I  felt  that  1  could  not  commence  a  second  trial  with- 
out considerable  appreliem^ion  as  to  its  success.     Whilst  contemplating  the 
matter  the  memory  of  my  experience     in   connection   with  tlie   St.   Thomas 
High  School  came  to  my  rescue  and  prompted  me  to  parallel  it.     1  accord- 
ingly laid  the  matter  before  Ciod  in  earnest  petition,  tlie  outc-ome  of  which 
was  that  I  was  called  upon  to  put  tlie  matter  to  the  following  test:  The  next 
morning  when  the  colTee  came  to  me,  1  wns  to  be  governed  entirely  by  my 
appetite  for  it:  if  it  was  after  the  usual  pattern  1  was  to  take  it,  but  if  all 
desire  for  the  beverage  was  eliminated  from  me  for  that  occasion  I  was  to 
take  it  as  evidence  that  God's  call  was  for  me  to  cease  its  use.     Now,  I  had 
given  special  attention  to  the  secureiuent  of  the  best  brand  of  coffee;  indeed, 
to  guard  against  frauds  had  bought  it  wholesale  and  ground  it  myself,  and, 
as  wc  kept  a  cow,  the  accessories  to  the  cup  of  coffee  were  tlie  best.  I  men- 
tion this  to  show  that  the  test  was  to  be  a  thorough  one.     I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  as  that  identical   cup   of  coffee   c:aine   slowly   up   the   table — we 
had  a  goodly  number  of  boarding  scholars  at  the  time — I  felt  some  sensa- 
tions of  agitation  and  apprehension  as  it  was  arriving  to  its  destination,  but 
as  I  sat  in  judgement  on  my  sensation,  I  was  perfectly  conscious  that  my  de- 
sire to  drink  it  had  lied;  and  so  for  several  years  after  I  ceased  to  use  either 
tea  or  coffee  without  detecting  the  slightest  desire  for  them.     The  apparent 
results  in  this  change  in  diet  were  that  my  weight  was  increased  some  twen- 
ty pounds  during  the  next  six  months,  and  very  great  improvement  of  the 
disease  which  1  was  combating  occurred. 

INCIDENTS 
In  connection  with  the  revival  of  the  experience  of  holiness  on  the  circuit 
I  will  add  a  couple  of  additional  items.  One  of  the  oldest  members  atteniled 
the  same  class-meeting  with  myself,  which  class-meeting  I  was  often  called 
upon  to  lead.  This  man,  apparently  a  genuine,  honest,  exceptionally  fer- 
vent member  of  the  church,  undertook  to  give  his  experience  with  reference 
to  the  blessing  of  holiness.  He  told  us  that  once  he  enjoyed  that  blessing, 
but  did  not  now,  and  professed  to  be  a  seeker  of  it.  At  the  next  class-meet- 
ing which  I  was  leading,  he  gave  his  ordinary  testimony,  when  I  at  once  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact  of  his  relationsiiip  to  the  blessing  of  holiness,  main- 
taining that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  was  under  the  obligation  to  himself 
and  us  to  refer  to  it  and  report  progress.  This  he  resented  openly  and  de- 
cidedly, and  thereafter  there  were  strained  rotations  between  us. 

A  young  lady  giving  her  testimony  about  perfect  love,  told  us  very  ser- 
iously that  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  did  not  carry  out  the 
command  to  love  God  supremely.    My  comment  on  this,  as  leader,  was  to  the 
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effect  that  uiicIlt  tlicae  coiulltiuus  slu'  liiul  lu)  right  to  cull  herself  a  Christian, 
as  she  waa  deliberately  ami  (■oiisciuuKly  ditiuheyiug  om-  of  the  coiiunand;-! 
of  God.  This  she  resented,  and  imd  t[\i\\v  a  tussh-  over  if,  liiially  however, 
[ihe  got  to  Clod  in  iiruyer,  adniilled  the  eorrt-etiiess  of  my  diagnosis  of  her 
case,  anil  obtained  speedily  the  blessing  of  holiness.  1  mention  these  inci- 
dents, wliieli  lould  lie  largely  added  to,  as  illustratijig  the  business  air  I 
ever  assumed    in   dealing   with   experimental    religion. 

During  the  last  year  el'  Mr.  JelTery's  pastorate  he  continued  his  oppo- 
Bition  to  tiiis  revival,  but  svas  ever  tliwarled  in  his  elTorts,  for  it  went  on 
successfully  until  near  the  end  ol"  my  stay  in  Milton;  but  it  so  happened 
that  he  had  an  unusual  number  of  calls  to  other  puli)its,  and  1  noticed  that 
in  every  instance  wlien  he  secured  a  supply  during  his  absence,  these  min- 
isters preacluid  on  the  subject  of  holiness.  Of  course,  to  guard  against 
this  very  thing,  he  distinctly  discriminated  against  my  occupying  the  pulpit 
at  such  times. 

ANOTHER  LANDMARK 

And  now  1  approach  another  of  the  special  landmarks  in  my  Christian 
experien':e.  Acted  on  by  various  reasons,  concerning  which  1  shall  not  give 
an  opinion,  tin;  trustees  of  the  High  School  concluded  to  close  it  finally  to 
the  public,  their  ostensil.de  leason  being  inability  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  dome  chanj;i>s  made  In  tlie  school  law  concerning  public  buildings  for  th'j 
better  accommodation  of  the  school.  This  action  on  their  part,  of  course, 
ended  my  career  as  High  School  teacher,  at  Milton.  Whilst  I  was  planning 
concerning  my  removal,  and,  of  course,  with  the  expectation  of  moving  my 
boarding  academy  as  an  adjunct  to  whatever  high  school  I  should  secure, 
suddenly,  whilst  at  prayer,  this  delinite  conviction  came  to  me,  shaping  itself 
into  a  worded  thought:  "Stay  in  Milton  and  depend  on  the  boarding  aca- 
demy alone  for  a  living."  So  strong  and  definite  was  this  word  of  God  to  mo 
that  1  at  onc;e  responded  in  the  adirmative,  promising  to  do  so;  but,  after 
a  time,  as  1  contemplated  the  details,  and  more  especially  inllueneed  by 
conversations  I  had  with  religious  friends,  1  began  to  weaken  and  question 
the  wisdom  of  standing  by  a  promise  made  under  those  circumstances.  Then 
the  venturesome  nature  of  the  act  began  to  show  itself  more  fully,  and  thi; 
apparent  impossibility  of  supporting  myself  and  family  by  such  a  coursi; 
emphasized  itself.  Then,  again,  my  dread  concerning  erratic  revelations  and 
their  possible  consequences  began  to  assume  still  larger  proportions.  The 
outcome  of  it  all  was  that  I  decided  it  Avould  be  foolishness  on  my  part  to 
make  good  said  promise.  In  short,  1  gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
call  this  communication  a  crazy  revelation  and  as  such  to  be  ignored.  I  wish 
to  say  here  that  I  did  not  arrive  at  this  concdusion  as  one  that  was  not  sat- 
isfactory, as  is  often  the  case  in  the  history  of  individuals.  To  me  it  appeared 
most  reasonable  and  scnsil)le,  and  harmonized  with  the  judgment  of  religious 
friends;  so  I  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  my  taking  the  right  course  in  such 
conclusion.  Therefore,  I  now  deliberately  resolved  that  the  proper  course 
for  me  to  take  was  to  leave  IMilton,  provided  a  proper  opening  occurred.  I 
talked  about  this  decision  of  mine  freely  and  openly,  aniT  realized  no  hesi- 
tation whatsoever  ou  my  part;   no  lurking  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
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course  liarassed  me  in  secret,  not  even  when  in  tiie  private  rloaot  of  prayer. 
I  may  add  that  tlie  holiness  revival  immediately  ceased.  Of  course  1  did 
not  notice  this  coincidence  at  the  time,  but  il  iiiipfi'tisc'l  ilst'U'  on  me  as  a 
lart  as  1  looked  l)ack  to  it  in  after  years. 

Whilst  in  Milton  my  rucial  iiilercoursc;  with  the  fiienils  was  extremely 
pleiisant,  and  I  parted  from  I  hem  wi(h  many  a  regret.  At  llu«  next  (luarti-rly 
meeling  of  the  church  a  very  eulogistic  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
liy  the  members;  so  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  lew  years  of  my  life  spent  in 
Milton   alTorded  exceedingly   pleasant   memories   in   every   direction. 

TIlOIlOIiD 

Almost  immediately  1  saw  in  the  papers  an  advi>rtisemeiit  for  a  head- 
inasler  at  the  Thorold  High  Scliool,  I  made  prompt  personal  appli(  atiuii,  and 
secured  the  school  without  dilliculty,  with  the  privilege  of  bringing  my  i)oard- 
ing  acader.iy  as  a  part  thereof. 

I  experienced  some  difliculty  in  securing  a  proper  school  building,  as  a 
boom  was  on  in  rents  and  real  estate  at  that  time,  caused  Ity  the  work  of 
(leei)ening  the  Welland  Canal,  which  was  now  in  full  blast.  However,  a  build- 
ing, formerly  utilized  as  an  hotel,  was  available,  which  would  answer  for 
both  school  room  and  boarding  academy;  and  hence,  with  very  little  delay, 
I  moved  to  that  village,  having  no  misgivings  whatsoever  as  to  its  being 
the  right  course  to  ^ako.  Indeed,  1  pointed  to  the  fact  of  this  opening  as 
evidence  of  God's  superintending  care  over  my  life. 

Once  settled  iu  Thorold  I  threw  myself  with  enthusiasm,  not  only  into 
the  work  of  teac-hiiig,  but  also  of  the  church.  Of  course,  1  expected  to  con- 
tinue the  holiness  meeting,  whicli  had  l)een  commenced  in  Milton,  in  my  pres- 
ent liome;  but  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  The  distir-ct  word  of  God  to  me, 
when  asking  definite  instructions,  was  against  it;  but  in  a  sliort  time  a 
young  man  came  to  )ne  proposing  to  start  a  holiness  meeting  in  a  friend's 
home.  Somewhat  puzzled  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  1  sought  the 
mind  of  God  about  it,  and  was  directed  to  sanction  it;  and  so  I  contented 
myself  by  assuming  that  having  a  holiness  meeting  in  the  building  where 
the  High  School  was  held  might  in  some  way  prejudice  me  in  the  eyes 
of  the  trustees.  When  v\'e  attempted  to  explain  God's  dealings  with  us,  very 
trifling  arguments  will  satisfy  the  mind.  However,  I  virtually  became  the 
leader  of  the  meeting,  and  a  number  of  persons  professed  to  obtain  very 
great  spiritual  benefit  in  attending. 

In  church  worlv  I  was  handicapped  as  far  as  the  subject  of  holiness  was 
concerned;  the  minister  in  charge,  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  informing  me 
in  a  cold-blooded  manner  that  he  had  no  sympathy  wliatsoever  with  that 
sul)ject.  Of  course  I  was  required  to  take  the  hint,  and  did  not  press  the 
subject  in  the  church,  but  confined  my  labors  in  that  direction  entirely  to 
the  holiness  meeting.  Nevertheless,  I  stood  by  the  minister  in  liis  church 
work,  and  lielpea  him  with  very  material  aid  through  a  satisfactory  revival 
which  he  held  during  my  stay  there.  His  methods  were  very  perfunctory, 
and  so  he  used  the  material  of  the  church  in  the  manufacture  of  revivals  as 
an  engineer  would  run  an  engine.     I  made  no  outcry  whatsoever,  nor  did  I 
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foruiulato  any  criticism  aRiilnst  his  methods,  was  loyal  to  him  as  a  member 
of  the  church,  and  he  had  no  cause  to  lind  fault  with  me;  so  on  the  surface 
we  were  good  friends  and  that  friendship  never  was  in  any  way  interrupted. 
Uy  conviction,  apparently,  ho  was  opposed  to  sccond-blessinK  literature  and 
teachings,  and  1  awakened  no  conllict,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  him  the 
benefi)  of  my  assistance  in  (>very  direction.  1  make  tliis  further  reaiark, 
in  connection  with  tills  matter,  that  open,  sciuare  dealin«  on  the  part  of 
minister  or  people  is  always  followed  with  like  results.  Mr.  Treston,  1  am 
certain,  had  no  serious  inconvenience  or  opposition  from  the  holiness  move- 
ment on  his  circuit,  which  certainly  was  of  considerable  force  during  my 
time  in  Thorold;  but  on  the  contrary  he  secured  very  great  help  in  his  min- 
isterial labors. 

INCIDENTS. 
A  few  incidents  in  connection  with  church  work  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here.     The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  was  a  man   of  mark  and 
ability  and  a  most  active  member  in  the  church.     Having  known  him  from 
youth  I  had  a  high  regard  for  his  qualities,  and  rated  him  as  above  the  aver- 
age  in   spirituality;    but   unwittingly   I   came   in   contact   with    some   of   his 
business  transactions  through  his  own  testimony,  and  to  my  astonishment 
discovered  a  spirit  of  retaliation  on  his  part  of  very  pronounced  cliara(;ter. 
How   to   reconcile   this   characteristic   of   his   with    his    religious    profession 
puzzled  me  not   a  little.    I  might  have  dismissed  the  matter  with  a  passing 
disturbance  of  mind;  but  as  I  was  called  on  to  listen  to  his  Christian  exper- 
iences and  prayers  in  the  church,  the  conflict  was  repeated  very  frequently. 
As  I  saw  no  way  out  of  the  dilhculty  I  resolved  to  meet  him  in  the  gospel 
and  utilize  it  as  a  remedy  for  my  perplexity.     So,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  engaged  in  public  prayer  with  his  usual  warmth  and  unciion,  and  as  I 
found  my  trouble  of  mind  again  to  the  fore,  I  took  the  position  before  God 
that  1  was  prepared,  in  spite  of  my  knowledge  of  his  private  character,  to 
accept  him  as  thoroughly  illustrating  Christianity,  or  the  reverse.     In  answer 
to  my  prayer  I  found  myself  settling  down  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  illus- 
trate religion — that  his  p/ofession  and  practice   did  not  harmoni:',e;   but  in 
place  of  having  the  usual  feelings  of  antagonism  that  might  seem  legitimate 
under  these  circumstances,  I  found  myself  called  upon  to  pray  for  him,  which 
1  did  with  not  a  little  fervor.    This  experience  went  on  for  «ome  time;  hence, 
when  he  led  in  prayer  in  public,  I  occupied  the  time   in  praying  that  the 
brother  might  see  the  glaring  inconsistencies  in  his  life.    What  was  my  grati- 
fication when  some  time  after  he  gave  a  testimony  publicly  somewhat  after 
this  sort,  viz:   that  he  had  been   kept  awake  nearly  the   whole  of  a  night 
and  called  on  to  examine  his  life  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the  gospel; 
that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  life  was  not  a  consistent  one, 
and,  after  much  hesitation  and  trouble  of  mind,  he  had  accepted  God's  verdict 
about  it  and  covenanted  with  him  to  live  differently:   the  outcome  was  that 
he   soon   obtained   a   distinct   experience   of   holiness   and   henceforth   deter- 
mined to  live  in  harmony  with  his  profession.    He  at  once  attended  our  holi- 
ness meeting  and  added  additional  life  thereto.     However,  it  did  not   last 
long,  and  I  attribute  to  his  backsliding  from  this  experience  the  fact  that 
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\\v  became  a  very  pronounced  enemy  of  my  own,  attriijuling  the  cause  of  his 
•  iimlty  to  some  linandul  transactions,  which,  to  my  mind,  wt're  not  the  real 
( ause. 

During  the  revival  services  different  parties  went  past  the  resident  min- 
i:;ler  1111(1  <iiMi(>  to  me  lor  spiritual  assistance;  and  had  liie  minlst«>r  been 
jealous  minded  these?  Incidents  woiild  have  furnished  him  much  room  for 
(llHcj)mf(trt  of  mind  himself  and  for  actions  which  would  have  l)een  an  Injury 
to  himi.elf  and  tlie  church.  However,  he  escaped  this  pitfall,  and  so  reaped 
the  full  licneCit   of  his  ministerial  labors. 

Mr.  I'rcston  left  the  circuit  at  the  end  of  my  first  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Clarke,  a  personal  friend.  There  was  no  special 
history  under  his  ministry,  during  my  time,  worthy  of  comment  Our  relations 
were  cordial  In   the  extreme. 

A  TANGLE  IN  KINANCRS 
About  this  time  I  made  a  financial  venture  which  must  needs  be  re- 
lalcd  Willi  sonie  delail  as  it  had  a  very  Important  bearing  upon  my  whole 
life.  My  brother-in-law,  who  lived  in  North  Orillia,  had  purchased  a  farm 
on  which  was  a  large  quantity  of  pine,  his  Intention  being  to  gradually 
sell  the  pine  to  pay  for  the  land.  In  this  he  was  being  successful.  I  visited 
him  wlKMi  In  I'ort  Dover  during  the  summer  holidays,  and  was  struck  with 
the  possildilties  of  the  (country,  and  suggested  that  If  he  saw  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  purchasing  another  farm  with  timber  on  It  I  would  secure  it,  on 
the  undcM'standlng  that  he,  for  a  commission,  would  gradually  sell  sufficient 
of  the  lumber  to  meet  the  additional  payments  as  they  came  due.  Whilst 
in  Milton  he  had  arranged  for  my  purchase  of  such  a  lot,  but  I  was  unable 
to  secure  the  money  for  the  first  payment,  although  satisfied  that  it  would 
be  a  good  investment.  This,  my  opinion,  was  speedily  verified  by  the  fact 
that  the  person  who  did  buy  it  made  the  lumber  upon  the  farm  pay  for 
itself  and  so  had  the  land  for  nothing.  But  now  another  farm  was  offered, 
which  I  was  enabled  to  purchase.  He  made  the  first  payment  for  me  by 
selling  a  small  quantity  of  the  pine,  so  small  a  quantity  indeed  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  under  similar  conditions  it  would  not  take  more  than  one-half 
of  the  lumber  to  pay  for  the  place.  This  acted  as  a  stimulus  upon  me 
to  project  the  buying  of  another  parcel  of  land,  to  be  worked  jointly  by  our- 
selves, and  secure  the  property  under  these  easy  conditions.  This  was  acted 
out  and  the  money  to  secure  it  borrowed  with  apparent  ease.  At  this  time 
the  work  of  enlarging  the  Welland  Canal  was  going  on  rapidly  and  a  large 
quantity  of  timber  was  in  demand  for  that  work.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  could  successfully  tender  for  a  quantity,  and  did  so,  and  secured 
the  contract.  This,  however,  required  a  still  greater  outlay  at  the  start, 
and  Willi  equal  facility  I  was  enabled  to  secure  funds;  so  we  committed 
ourselves  to  the  sctheme.  I  shall  not  go  into  further  details  here,  deeming  it 
unnecessary.  Suffice  to  say  that  when  our  expenses  began  to  reach  a  large 
figure  suddenly  my  brother-in-law  was  attacked  with  sickness  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which  not  only  incapacitated  him  from  further  work,  but  was  the 
means  of  complicating  the  business  after  a  serious  sort,  such  complication 
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being  enhanced  from  the  fact  that  I  was  not  on  the  spot  to  supplement  his 
lack.  The  crash  in  the  lumber  market  of  the  world  took  place  also  at  this 
time.  These  things  of  course,  brought  my  financial  venture  to  an  end,  leav- 
ing me  minus  the  thousand  dollars  I  had  accumulated  and  in  debt  to  the 
tune  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  dollars  more. 

Of  course  I  was  overwhelmed  by  these  results.  Moreover,  as  I  went 
into  the  details  of  the  catastrophe  it  only  seemed  increased  thereby.  Some 
of  the  money  which  I  borrowed  was  from  a  widow  who  depended  upon  it 
to  eke  out  her  scanty  support.  Another  sum  was  borrowed  from  a  super- 
annuated Methodist  minister,  and  still  another  sum,  the  largest,  from  a  man 
in  comparatively  poor  circumstances.  Hence  the  loss  to  them  was  very 
serious,  and  enhanced  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  In  borrowing  these 
sums  of  money,  I  had  no  misgivings  as  to  any  risk  connected  with  tho 
business.  I  had  carried  out  every  transaction  in  the  conscious  presence 
of  God,  and  seemed  to  have,  nay  had,  his  definite  sanction.  Therefore,  when 
the  crash  came  it  involved  my  relationship  to  God  and  to  Christianity.  Still 
further,  I  was  at  the  time  honestly  tithing  my  income,  and  had  resolved  to 
give  at  least  two  tithes  in  the  event  of  the  success  I  fully  anticipated  being 
realized.  But  now  I  was  face  to  face,  not  only  with  the  loss  of  everything 
I  had  saved,  but  with  the  liabilities  of  the  firm  as  my  personal  debts;  for 
it  so  happened  that  my  brother-in-law  was  counted  out  in  the  final  adjust- 
ment, and  1  had  to  carry  the  entire  loss.  I  immediately  started  for  North 
Orillia  to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  spot.  I  found  them  fully  as 
bad  as  reported  and  saw  no  way  of  recovery.  The  lumber  market  was 
flat,  with  no  probable  improvement  in  the  near  future.  Hence  nothing 
was  left  but  to  give  up  what  lands  I  had  purchased,  and  make  the  best 
terms  possible  with  my  creditors. 

An  aggravating  form  of  the  trouble  was  that  I  would  be  unable  to  make 
It  take  the  form  of  a  business  failure,  and  so  conform  to  the  laws  concern- 
ing it  as  to  make  a  compromise  with  my  creditors  and  be  free  to  hold 
property  or  to  start  a  future  business  in  my  own  name.  The  chief  reason 
of  this  impossibility  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  debts,  as  above  described. 
It  could  not  be  done  without  the  appearance  of  fraud  on  the  face  of  such 
an  effort  on  my  part.  Beside,  God's  lexplanation  of  the  situation  seemed 
to  forbid  such  action.  Taking  it  altogether,  I  could  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  complete  financial  misfortune.  Indeed,  it  did  suggest  itself  to  rae  as 
the  outcome  of  deliberate  planning  on  the  part  of  somebody  or  some  power. 

Stunned  by  the  magnitude  of  the  misfortune,  and  alternating  between 
infidelity  and  doubt  as  to  there  being  any  predicted  religion.  I  flung  myself 
before  God  in  prayer,  demanding  almost  peremptorily  that  he  should  speak 
and  save  me  from  absolute  infidelity,  if  such  could  be  done;  when,  to  my  im- 
portunate reciuest,  he  gave  a  distinct  reply,  assuring  me  in  definite  language 
that  through  this  apparent  misfortune  in  my  life  some  would  get  to  heaven 
who  otherwise  could  not. 

On  my  way  to  Orillia,  weighed  down  in  spirit,  I  laid  the  matter  again 
before  God  in  a  very  comprehensive  and  importunate  prayer,  charging  him 
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with  being  the  perpetrator  of  t'  n  apparent  outrage,  and  demanding,  in  the 
name  of  religicm  and  my  loyalty  to  him,  some  compensation;  for  my  belief 
in  spirituality  was  in  jeopardy,  bald  infidelity  still  clamoring  to  be  heard 
concerning  the  whole  matter.  This  appeal  of  mine  was  met  by  a  distinct 
call  on  the  part  of  the  Master  "to  recline  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus."  This 
reply  to  my  request  was  intensely  realistic.  I  immediately  carried  out  in- 
structions and  received  such  distinct,  conscious  sympathy  and  rest  of  soul 
as  made  the  time  on  the  cars  pass  away  in  spiritual  joy  and  even  exhiliara- 
tion  of  spirit.  To  me  the  experience  was  not  only  realistic  but  compensatory; 
hence  I  drew  the  inference  that  God  had  planned  the  whole  scheme  for  some 
purpose  which  would  appear  further  on. 


SECTION    V. 


RE-ENTERING   THE  MINISTRY 

Meantime  the  throat  trouble,  alluded  to  on  another  page,  had  very 
materially  improved;  indeed  I  considered  myself  quite  capable  of  returning 
to  circuit  work  should  there  be  an  open  door.  The  thought  of  continuing 
to  teach  under  these  circumstances  I  scarcely  entertained;  for,  whilst  my 
school  had  prospered  in  Thorold  the  first  year,  the  second  year  my  natural 
defects  as  teacher  began  to  show  themselves,  and  T  felt  I  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  success  in  teaching  that  school.  The  scholars  were  a  dilti- 
cult  lot  to  govern,  and  their  love  of  study  was  very  small;  hence  my  two 
weakest  points,  those  of  keeping  order  and  forcing  lazy  scholars  to  work, 
were  specially  tested,  and  failed  in  the  test.  Indeed,  so  conspicuous  to  me 
was  the  failure  that  I  had  resolved  under  any  circumstances  not  to  continue 
teaching  that  school.  I  presume  that  had  I  attempted  to  do  so  I  would  have 
encountered  no  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents  and  trustees.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  put  this  to  the  test,  but  announced  early  my  intention  to  re- 
sign; indeed,  I  was  so  discouraged  concerning  my  teaching  that  I  resolved 
not  to  look  for  another  school  unless  as  a  distinct  necessity.  I  naturally  turned 
my  thoughts,  therefore,  to  the  ministry,  as  I  could  see  no  reason  why  T 
should  decline  such  work  if  the  way  opened  for  it,  seeing  my  health  wa.-> 
sufficiently  good,  and  all  the  other  details  of  my  call  to  the  ministry  stood  as 
formerly.  Rut  I  knew  that  my  prospers,  from  the  ordinary  standpoint,  were 
not  bright  in  this  direction,  so  1  would  needs  look  for  a  very  poor  charge,  if 
any.  Accordingly  I  investigated  the  possibility  of  an  opening  in  the  United 
States;  I  made  some  inquiries  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  found  no  en- 
couragement there.  I  also  made  an  expedition  to  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
visit  one  of  my  former  pupils,  then  in  charge  of  a  circuit,  and  very  nearly 
accepted  work  there;  but,  whilst  it  was  seemingly  near,  I  failed  to  secure 
it.  I  attribute,  however,  this  failure  to  a  distinct  providence,  as  well  as  to 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  act  as  one  who  had  clearly  and  distinctly  made  up 
his  mind  to  accept  a  position  in  the  States.  If  such  position  had  been  forced 
upon  me  the  possibilities  are  that  I  would  have  accepted  it,  but  I  had  no 
distinct  convictions  in  that  direction. 
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Returning  to  Canada  I  found  a  position  where  a  minister  was  wanted, 
at  the  village  of  Courtright,  near  Sarnia,  and  accepted  the  call,  which,  indeed, 
was  pressed  upon  me  and  was  not  of  my  seeking.  So,  having  settled  up 
my  affairs  as  hest  I  might,  paying  back  what  money  and  property  I  had  on 
hand  to  my  creditors  and  reserving  some  forty  or  fifty  dollars  only  to  care 
for  my  family  whilst  finding  them  a  home,  1  removed  to  the  new  field  of 
labor. 

I  may  add  that,  after  the  spiritual  experiences  above  related,  which 
connected  themselves  with  the  financial  failure,  I  had  no  further  depression 
of  spirits  growing  out  of  that  event.  I  cheerfully  faced  life,  took  up  its 
burden  and  never  after  suffered  an  hour's  discomfort  ficm  the  contempla- 
tion generally  of  my  apparently  hopeless  financial  tangle.  God's  word  to 
me  concerning  the  whole  matter  stood  me  in  good  stead  and  brightened  my 
whole  life. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  that  my  religious  life  had  not  suffered  any  tempor- 
ary lapse  in  my  history  since  my  special  uplift  in  Milton.  I  had  regularly 
and  carefully  tithed;  I  had  been  abounding  in  spiritual  labors,  both  in  the 
matter  of  the  higher  life  and  ordinary  church  work;  indeed  there  had  been 
perceptible  growth  as  well  as  continuance  in  well  doing,  so  that  I  could  not 
connect  the  financial  failure  with  any  recognizable  loss  of  spirituality.  Hence 
when  met  by  God's  distinct  word  concerning  the  matter,  I  accepted  it  and 
had  no  regrets  whatsoever  concerning  the  part  to  interfere  with  present 
action.  Under  these  circumstances  I  recommenced  the  work  of  the  ministry 
on  the  Courtright  Mission. 

COURTRIGHT 
This  circuit  included  three  small  appointments— Courtright  to  the  north, 
the  terminus  of  a  railroad  connecting  it  with  St.  Thomas;  Sombra,  a  village 
eight  miles  below,  on  the  river,  and  a  small  country  appointment  between. 
I  had  no  horse,  and  so  used  freely  the  river  boats  to  get  at  the  different 
apnointments,  or  went  on  foot,  as  there  were  only  eight  miles  between  the 
t'  ,  extreme  appointments.  It  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  miJd  winter 
and  navigation  was  open  the  entire  year. 

Our  youngest  child  was  born  while  in  Courtright,  and  so  we  comprised 
a  family  of  six.  We  also  had  experience  in  sickness,  for  all  the  children 
took  scarlet  fever,  but  came  safely  through.  However,  the  community  had 
been  so  thoroughly  frightened  by  a  virulent  form  of  the  disease  which  only 
a  few  years  previously  had  carried  off  a  number  of  children  that  we  were  com- 
pletely isolated.  But  we  had  the  services  of  an  efficient  doctor,  and  so  on  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks,  we  had  p  pleasant  time  as  a  family  in 
Courtright.  We  found  some  congenial  friends,  and  look  back  to  our  stay 
at  that  little  river  village  with  considerable  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

The  neighboring  village  of  Mooretown,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  mile  and 
a  half,  was  very  much  larger,  and  we  drew  our  congregation  chiefly  from 
that  place,  especially  from  the  members  of  the  English  Church,  with  whom 
I  seemed  to  become  a  favorite  in  my  preaching.  Hence,  tMe  congregations 
were  of  a  res:  ectable  size.     The  circuit  was  struggling  under  a  very  heavy 
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debt  coi  traded  while  erecting  du  unusually  large  church,  one  that,  to  all 
appearances,  was  unsuited  to  the  community,  being  very  much  beyond  its 
needs. 

I  was  called  to  look  into  the  nuittcr  of  going  on  a  collecting  tour  amongst 
the  churches,  but,  niasmuch  as  it  was  not  laid  upon  me  as  a  command,  I  had 
my  choice.  After  close  consideration  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  there 
would  be  no  serious  pressure  brought  upon  tlie  church  immediately,  such 
action  could  be  left  until  the  following  year,  llence,  I  could  give  my  whole 
attention  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  circuit  and  leave  such  financial  labors 
to  the  one  that  Avould  follow  me. 

Pursuant  to  my  decision  I  commenced  my  work  by  exhaustive,  minute 
pastoral  visitation.  The  first  quarterly  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  a  time 
when  the  prol)abilities  were  all  in  favor  of  unsuitable  weather;  so  I 
requested  the  church  to  make  it  a  matter  of  special  prayer  that  we  should 
have  fine  weather  for  the  occasion — the  state  of  the  roads  being  such  as  to 
almost  make  it  an  impossibility  to  be  held  successfully  should  the  weather 
be  unfavorable.  I  note  this  fact  tliat  we  held  this  quarterly  meeting  on  the 
only  favorable  Sabbath  of  the  fall. 

REVIVALS 
After  preaching  at  Sombra  one  Sabbath,  I  was  handed  a  note  stating 
that  a  Mr.  Brown,  an  evangelist,  who  was  in  a  neighboring  village,  desired 
to  hold  special  services  in  Sombra;  that  he  would  like  to  have  them  take 
the  form  of  union  services  between  the  Episcopal  MethodiLt  and  us,  and 
reciuested  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  our  church  the  following  Sabbath. 
I  read  the  letter  to  the  congregation,  stating  that  I  knew  nothing  of  this 
individual,  but  would  call  on  him,  and,  if  satisfactory,  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  preach;  if  not,  1  would  preach  myself  as  usual.  I  called  and  had 
a  very  close  talk  with  this  evangelist.  His  credentials  and  history  satisfied 
me;  hence  I  cheerfully  invited  him  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  which  he  did,  and 
the  following  day  coninienced  his  special  services.  1  l\v  w  myself  into  thi.s 
meeting  with  enthusiasm,  for  1  learned  to  greatly  admire  his  methods.  TIi3 
manner,  when  dealing  with  individuals,  was  apparently  rough  and  startling, 
but  his  success,  to  my  mind,  was  very  pronounced.  Many  an  individual  I 
have  seen  go  away  in  a  wrathful  spirit,  the  result  of  his  close  work  and 
apparently  rough  handling,  but  invariably  they  would  come  back  and  secure 
in  the  end,  spiritual  help. 

Personally  I  had  some  peculiar  and  serious  spiritual  experiences  during 
the  progress  of  this  revival.  1  had  been  appointed  to  the  missionary  deputa- 
tion on  a  neighboring  circuit,  and  the  time  for  filling  this  appointment  came 
during  the  revival.  I  was  greatly  exercised  over  the  matter,  seeing  it  de- 
manded absence  from  the  special  services  at  a  critical  time.  I  decided  that 
the  call  of  the  church  to  the  missionary  work  was  of  paramount  importance, 
and  therefore  should  cancel  the  other,  and  yet  the  question  came  up  again 
and  again  as  to  whether  or  no  God's  call  to  the  revival  was  not  to  take  pre- 
cedence. I  had  no  way  of  deciding  the  matter  with  infallible  certainty;  and 
so,  whilst  I  went  to  the  missionary  work,  it  was,  comparatively  speaking,  In 
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doubtful  mind.  The  controversy  conccrnins  that  matter  did  not  end  for 
many  years,  especially  as  I  traced,  as  I  thought,  evil  results  from  my  absence 
which  might  not  have  occurred  luul  I  remained  on  my  circuit.  So  the 
conflict  concerning  (loul)U'uhiess  was  in  evidence.  It  was  simply  another 
instance  in  my  lllc  proiiiiitiiig  the  cry  of  the  late  Spurgeon;  "Oh  for  an  oi-acle 
to  decide  with  iufallible  certainly  concerning  the  acts  of  our  lives." 

When  I  returned  1  i'ouud  certain  rivalries  had  set  in.  The  Episcopal 
Methodist  minister  had  monopolized  largely  the  revival,  and  partyism  had 
fully  started.  The  state  of  my  membership  was  anything  but  satisfactory, 
and  I  seemed  called  upon  to  be  very  searching  in  my  preaching  and  pastoral 
work,  which,  of  course,  aroused  against  me  opposition  on  the  part  of  some 
prominent  ones  whose  lives  would  not  bear  investigation  as  to  harmony  be- 
tween profession  and  practice.  Naturally  they  joined  their  sympathies  with 
(he  rival  preacher,  and  so  I  found  myself  laboring  under  very  great  difTi- 
culties.  Rivalry  between  diHerent  churches,  in  any  of  its  forms,  was  to  me 
exceedingly  objectionable;  hence  to  remain  impartial  and  to  leave  every- 
body free  to  their  own  choice  and  preference  in  the  face  of  great  -"fforts 
on  the  part  of  others  to  the  contrary,  was  no  light  task.  I  became  aware  at 
once  that  my  popularity  with  the  church  members  was  waning,  and  that  of 
my  self-constituted  rival,  increasing. 

The  evangelist  left  us  just  when  the  revival  was  fairly  started,  that 
being  his  invariable  practice.  I  spent  much  time  in  prayer,  looking  for 
divine  direction  under  these  difflcult  circumstances.  During  this  time  the 
following  serious  incident  occurred:  I  seemed  called  on  to  preach  a  sermon 
of  a  verv  personal  character  as  far  as  the  membership  of  my  own  church 
was  concerned,  not  that  I  mentioned  names,  but  I  brought  out  characteristica 
of  wrong-doing  in  so  pointed  a  manner  as  to  awaken  more  than  suspicions 
tliat  1  intentionally  made  my  remarks  on  individuals.  I  took  this  course 
against  my  preference,  but  on  conviction  as  to  the  cull  of  God  for  it  to  be 
taken.  1  seemed  aware  that  it  and  my  other  acts  of  straight  dealing  would 
awaken  serious  opposition,  whiih  they  did.  To  my  surprise,  I  was  required 
distinctly  of  God,  the  following  Sabbath  morning,  to  give  my  whole  experience 
con(;e!'ii!r:g  this  matter,  and  state,  after  a  predictive  sort,  that  God  required 
mo  to  say  from  the  pulpit  that  he  had  commanded  me  to  take  this  course, 
fully  {auctioned  it,  and,  as  a  further  evidence  to  the  church,  would  give 
them  an  outpouring  of  his  spirit  of  an  extraordinary  character  during  that 
service.  Certainly  1  trembled  in  facing  the  congregation  with  this  prediction 
and  all  its  possible  failuie  or  fulfilment.  The  challenge  was  an  open,  square 
one,  and  called  upon  all  the  church  to  look  on  and  see  it  fail  or  succeed. 
During  (lie  sermon  nothing  special  occurred,  but  during  the  after-meeting 
suddenly  there  came  a  wave  of  spiritual  joy  and  ocstacy  upon  the  audience 
beyond  jiiiything  I  had  seen  up  to  date.  Hence  my  prediction  was  made 
good;  so  much  so  th;it  I  could  afterwards  challenge  any  to  contradict  or 
take  (he  ground  that  prediction  and  fulfilment  had  not  entirely  agreed. 

So  r.iuch  for  the  Sombra  revival.  As  to  its  after  history  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  it  speedily  died  away  and  the  inert  unspiritual  character  of 
the  comui unity  soon  reasserted  Itself.    Nevertheless,  one  of  its  products  was 
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ce  this  course, 


a  brilliaut,  successful  Methodist  minister  who  has  occupied  prominent  places 
in  (he  connexion. 

f'hfMlly  alter  this  I  held  a  revival  service  at  the  intervening  appoint- 
ment, called   Reynolds,   with  lair  success. 

At  C'ourtright  our  nieiiiliership  was  very  small;  so  when  I  started  a 
prayer;i;(  eting  the  attendance  was  composed  chiet'ly  of  Plymoulhites  and 
Baplists.  It  had  a  peculiar  history,  seeing  each  different  class,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  struggled  to  l)e  foremost.  The  meetings  were  very  interest- 
ing notwithstanding  the  apparent  dithculties  which  ever  and  anon  were  en- 
counttred.  My  presence  as  leader,  although  the  meetings  were  held  in  my 
f  hurch,  was  quietly  ignored  by  all  when  possible.  Nevertheless  my  Christian 
testimony  won  its  way  to  the  front  and  gradually  captured  the  situation,  re- 
suDiii,;  in  some  distinct  conversions,  amongst  others  the  daughter  of  the 
hading  I'lymouthite  of  the  community.  On  the  whole  1  look  back  to  this 
scries  of  meetings  with  considerable  interest  and  satisfat lion,  the  outcome 
being  n)ost  encouraging.  As  one  of  the  results  1  may  mention  that  six  months 
after,  when  visiting  the  circuit  on  invitation  to  preach,  the  I'lymouthites 
made  the  exception  of  their  lives  and  came  to  church  to  listen  to  a  "hireling" 
preach. 

CAMLACHIE 

At  the  ensuing  conference  I  was  appointed  to  C'amlachie  mission.  This 
was  part  of  the  Wyoming  circuit,  a  division  having  been  made  specially  to 
my  need;  for  ministers  were  plentiful  and  circuits  had  to  be  carved  out  in 
order  to  give  appointments  to  all. 

As  there  was  no  parsonage  on  tills  new  circuit,  and  no  suitable  house 
for  rent,  considerable  speculation  was  indulged  in  as  i;o  where  my  residence 
would  be.  It  was  the  natural  desire  of  all  that  the  new  minister  should  live 
somewhere  within  the  bounds  of  the  circuit  and  not  have  to  depend  on  a 
neighboring  town.  In  the  midst  of  doubtfulness  I  received  my  instructions 
to  pack  up  what  little  furniture  I  had  accumulated  and  start  for  my  new 
lield  of  labor.  I  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  quarterly  board,  at  the 
station,  who  showed  great  concern  over  the  diificulties  connected  with  ob- 
taining a  parsonage.  However,  I  calmed  their  minds  by  stating  that  all  I 
wanted  at  present  was  a  storage  room  for  the  furniture  which  was  now  on 
the  way,  as  my  wife  and  family  would  be  visiting  for  some  weeks,  in  Jackson, 
Michigan,  when  one  of  the  stewards  said  he  could  take  charge  of  it  and  have 
it  stored  in  his  father's  barn.  This  was  accepted  of  course,  and  a  party  sent 
off  to  meet  the  team.  This  he  did  successfully  and  brought  all  to  the  de- 
sired destination. 

Soon  after  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  young  man  who  owned 
this  farm,  and  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  member  of  the  church  and  leader  of 
tiie  choir,  whereby  we  rented  his  home,  when  the  furniture  had  only  to  be 
transported  from  the  barn  to  the  house.  Our  residence  here  for  two  years, 
as  far  as  home  surroundings  were  concerned,  was  satisfactory  and  comfort- 
able. My  work  on  the  Camlachie  mission  was  intensely  spiritual  and  aggres- 
sive,    I  was  soon  recognized  on  every  hand  as  a  decided  holiness  preacher, 
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making  the   subject   of   personal   experience   prominent   in   all   my   adminis- 
trations. 

RE  CALL  TO  MINISTRY 

As  I  wns  without  means  of  ability  to  secure  the  necessary  horse  and 
vehicle  for  travelling,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  arrange 
for  these.     The  owner  of  the   farm,   Mr.   Maxwell,   father  of  the   late   Rev. 
William  Maxwell,  had  moved  into  Sarnia,  and  left  behind  him  a  horse  and 
buggy,  with  all  equipments;   these  he  loaned  to  me  in  the  meantime.     As  a 
singular   experience   connected   itself   with   them   I   will   relate   it   somewhat 
minutely.      The   buggy   had   not   a   very   suitable   appearance,    for   it    had   a 
wooden  dashboard  and  was  painted  somewhat  like  a  market  wagon;  and  yet 
1  saw  that  if  a  new  dashboard  was  added  and  the  whole  painted  it  would  be 
a  very  respectible  turnout  and  suitable  for  my  purposes.     But  as  the  cost, 
ten  dollars,  seemed  beyond  my  means,  I  concluded  that  I  could  not  afford 
the  outlay.     After  using  it  for  one  day  I  put  up  at  a  neighboring  farmhouse 
for  the  night.     In  the  morning,  after  my  usual  devotion,  when,  as  I  reached 
the  door  of  my  room,  a  sudden  conviction  came  to  me  that  my  devotional 
exercises  were  not  finished.  Hence  I  returned  to  them,  asking  God  what  was 
wanted.     I  then  recalled  a  dream  which  I  had  that  night,  to  the  effect  that 
the  horse  had  run  away,  broken  the  buggy  to  pieces  and  killed  himsolf.     As 
I  witnessed  the  wreck  and  remembered  that  it  was  not  my  property,  1  ex- 
claimed, "1  will  preach  no  more."    A  strange  coincidence  was  that  1  had  that 
morning  taken  for  my  usual  Scripture  lesson,  Jeremiah's  (;all  to  the  niini.s- 
try.     The  two  incidents  seemed  to  connect  themselves,  and  I  was  told  that 
1  had  not  treated  my  call  to  the  ministry  after  that  thorough  sort  brought  out 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  that  if  such  disaster  should  come  to  me  I 
would  immediately  conclude  to  give  up  the  ministry;  that  is,  I  was  connect- 
ing results  with  the  call,  that  it  was  not  founded  solely  on  God's  wnrd  to  nic 
and  therefore  not  to  hold  good  in  the  face  of  calamities  or  apparent  results.  I 
admitted  the  arraignment  to  be  correct,  and  then  and  there  settled  my  call  to 
the  ministry  as  being  dependent  entirely  upon  God's  word,  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  form  of  results  could  possibly  affect  that  call.     Hence  the 
settlement  for  life  was  now  made. 

Now  followed  a  strange  coincidence;  happening  to  leave  my  horse  for 
a  moment  in  order  to  fasten  the  gate,  he  ran  away,  as  he  was  nearing  home; 
and,  having  gathered  force  by  the  way,  ran  violently  against  a  rail  fence.  Tiw 
almost  identical  picture  of  my  dream  was  enacted  before  me  in  real  life.  The 
buggy  and  its  conicnts  seemed  to  go  up  in  a  shower  of  splinters;  but  because 
of  this  final  settlement  I  looked  on  calmly  and  simply  expected  that  I  would 
know  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  catastrophe.  When  I  came  on  the 
scene  to  examine,  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  the  horse  was  unin- 
jured, but  that  he  had  kicked  out  the  dashboard  and  so  defaced  the  painting 
in  other  parts  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  buggy  repainted 
and  a  new  dashboard  put  on.  Hence,  by  paying  the  ten  dollars,  I  had,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  new  buggy,  quite  respectable  in  appearance  and  suited 
to  ministerial  work. 

As  usual,  I  make  no  com-.ients  on  these  coincidences  or  revelations,  leav- 
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ing  that  work  for  the  reader,  or  possibly  some  generalized  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  autobiography. 

REVIVALS 

I  went  on  with  my  pastoral  work  after  a  very  thorough  manner,  secui'- 
ing  definite  results,  which  gradually  led  to  a  revival  service  at  one  of  th-; 
appointments.  This  proved  to  be  a  marked  success  in  every  way;  quite  a 
number  experienced  the  blessing  of  holiness  and  a  goodly  number  were  con- 
verted. As  an  indication  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  I  may  add  that 
one  of  the  young  converts,  after  I  had  left  the  circuit,  was  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  her  parents,  as  testified  to  me  by  themselves  when  visiting 
them  some  years  later.  I  also  held  special  services  at  most  of  the  appoint- 
ments, with  encouraging  success. 

The  quarterly  board  I  found  to  be  made  up  of  very  questionable  material 
as  far  as  spiritual  life  and  experience  were  concerned;  hence  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  thought  to  look  forward  to  these  meetings  in  the  future.  But  during 
the  year  the  revival  influence  so  acted  upon  them  that  one  or  two  unimprov- 
ables  elected  to  stay  away,  whilst  the  rest  became  decidedly  improved;  so 
my  meetings  with  this  board  were  a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  first  one. 

I  left  the  circuit  with  an  increase  to  the  church  through  the  revival 
services  greater  than  had  been  reported  during  the  entire  history  of  the  pre- 
vious fifteen  years,  and  with  a  goodly  number  of  testimonies  to  the  higher 
life  experienced;  indeed,  no  other  circuit  in  the  district  reported  so  large  an 
increase.  Such  was  the  general  outlook  as  to  the  results  of  my  labors  on 
Camlachle  mission. 

INCIDENTS 

As  to  particular  incidents  of  special  importance,  they  were  many  and 
various.  One,  which  I  have  related  rather  minutely  in  "Divine  Guidance," 
connected  itself  with  the  subject  of  impressional  guidance.  I  was  away  from 
home  a  few  miles,  intending  to  be  absent  for  several  days  on  special  circuit 
work,  when  an  impression  came  to  me  that  I  should  return  home  immediately 
as  Mrs.  Burns  needed  me;  this  I  did,  when  I  was  met  by  a  telegram  from 
Kansas  concerning  the  death  of  my  wife's  only  remaining  sister.  It  was  from 
this  peculiar  incident  that  I  gained  clear  knowledge  as  to  the  meaning  and 
management  of  impressional  guidance,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  referring 
to  the  more  detailed  account  of  the  history. 

I  may  say  that  I  illustrated  practical  divine  guidance  in  all  the  incidents 
of  my  life  at  Camlachie,  with  this  one  exception:  I  was  conducting  a  revival 
service  at  one  of  the  appointments;  the  meeting  had  arrived  at  an  import- 
ant stage;  ten  or  twelve  were  professedly  seeking  religion,  but  none  had 
found  the  experience.  This  apparent  lack  of  spiritual  power  was  to  me  a 
source  of  great  concern.  One  morning  whilst  at  my  private  devotions,  my 
attention  was  turned  to  this  state  of  matters,  when  the  spirit  of  prayer  camn 
Upon  me  in  unusual  force;  but  during  the  exercise  I  was  called  to  dinner, 
to  meet  some  of  my  parishioners  who  expected  to  dine  with  me.  Immediate- 
ly a  distinct  conflict  ensued  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  I  should  continue  this 
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prayer  to  a  conclusion  or  break  off  here  and  dine.  In  doubtfulness  I  choso 
the  latter  course,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  returned  to  complete  my  de- 
votions; but  the  result  was  very  unsatisfactory  in  every  way,  and  with  som»- 
what  of  a  burden  upon  my  mind  I  went  to  the  evening  service,  where  th«^ 
previous  state  of  things  remained  unaltered.  The  next  day  the  weather  broke 
and  made  necessary  the  closing  of  the  meetings,  as  I  could  not  get  there  be- 
cause of  the  impassable  state  of  the  roads;  hence  a  doubt  remained  with  me  as 
to  whether  I  had  taken  the  right  course.  This  incident  was  exceptional  in 
its  character,  as  above  hinted  at,  and  remained  a  puzzling  fact  in  my  history 
until  its  solution  came  at  my  Georgetown  experience. 

My  close,  personal  application  of  religious  truths  to  practical  everyday 
life  of  course  stirred  up  the  usual  antagonism,  which  came  out  in  varied 
forms.  Once  I  was  called  suddenly  to  use  a  sermon  which  I  suspected  would 
search  closely  the  leading  offlcer  of  the  circuit,  which  it  did,  when  he  mani- 
fested his  antagonism  after  an  open,  decided  manner,  accusing  me  before  the 
after-meeting  of  Intended  personalities  and  unchristian  conduct.  Another 
time  this  same  party  manifested  his  opposition  by  abruptly  leaving  tho 
church  in  the  midst  of  my  discourse.  I  called  on  him  from  the  pulpit  to 
stay  and  hear  the  remainder  of  the  sermon,  that  he  could  not  judge  of  the 
whole  by  hearing  the  first  part.  His  reply  was,  in  no  very  dulcet  tones,  that 
he  had  heard  enough.  He  followed  up  these  actions  by  making  some  strange 
charges  against  me  at  the  following  district  meeting,  which  charges  were  not 
entertained;  indeed  it  all  resulted  in  further  trouble  to  himself  and  exposure 
of  his  crooked  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  I  had  begun  to  realize  that  my  becoming 
conspicuous  as  a  holiness  preacher  gave  me  a  sense  of  loneliness,  seeing 
there  was  no  minister  in  the  circuits  around  who  took  a  definite  stand  on 
the  subject.  Accordingly  I  made  it  a  matter  of  special  prayer,  for  a  number 
of  weeks  preceding  the  conference,  that  in  the  changes  made  for  the  coming 
year  by  the  stationing  committee  a  proper  portion  of  holiness  preachers 
should  be  sent  to  our  district.  During  the  conference  I  was  billeted  with 
a  minister  by  the  name  of  W.J.  Ford,  a  very  fine  character  indeed,  and  du. 
ing  our  conversation  he  became  interested  in  the  subject,  and  definitely 
experienced  the  blessing  of  holiness.  It  so  happened  that  he  was  appointed 
my  nearest  co-laborer,  and  so  to  that  extent  my  prayer  was  answered.  But 
on  the  two  next  nearest  circuits  ministers  were  appointed  who  had  a  record 
on  that  subject.  The  chairman  also  had  to  be  changed  and  the  party  down 
for  Sarnia  at  the  first  draft  of  stations  was  known  to  me  as  an  opponent 
of  the  experience.  The  appointment  seemed  to  be  a  very  suitable  one  from 
the  ordinary  standpoint,  and  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one;  but  in  talking 
about  it  to  my  wife  I  remarked  that  the  only  reason  I  knew  of  why  it 
should  not  be  permanent  was  that  it  was  not  in  harmony  with  my  prayers. 
However,  at  the  final  appointment  his  name  was  struck  off  and  that  of  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Henderson  substituted ;  this  party  I  had  heard  at  conference 
give  a  definite  personal  experience  on  the  subject  of  holiness.  Hence  my 
prayers  had  been  answered  according  to  reputed  gospel  measure — exceeding 
abundantly  above  what  I  had  asked  or  thought — for  now  the  proportion  of  holi- 
ness preachers  in  Sarnia  district  was  greater  than  that  In  any  other  I  knew 
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of.  This  history  acted  very  strongly  on  nio.  and  soenicd,  indeed,  preparatory 
for  future  worlc.  It  gave  nie  greater  tont'idenee  in  tlie  fact  that  neither 
stationing  committees  nor  conferences  could  have  much  influence  upon  my 
life;  superior  to  all  was  God's  management  and  guidance;  therefore  as 
controlling  forces  they  were  eliminated  froji)  my  history. 

EXTR.\  HELP 

At  one  of  the  appointments  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spirit- 
uality was  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  I  was  une(|ual  to  special  work  in  that 
community,  and  so  concluded  that  unless  I  had  some  additional  help  I  would 
have  no  extra  services  there.  As  if  to  meet  this  emerg(>ncy  the  evangelist, 
Mr.  Brown,  alluded  to  in  my  reminiscences  of  the  Courlright  mission,  came 
to  a  near  neighborhood  and  offered  his  assistance,  which  I  cheerfully  accepted. 
His  help  was  timely  and  exceedingly  useful.  He  was  able  to  dig  down  and 
find  the  real  hindrance  to  spirituality  which  existed,  and  so  our  combined 
efforts  secured  results.  A  lady,  the  most  spiritual  in  the  community,  testified 
to  the  fact,  as  brought  out  in  these  meetings,  that  when  she  contemplated 
the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  her  church  she  had  made  very  distinct  and 
special  prayer,  to  the  effect  that  the  person  sent  should  be  a  spiritual  man; 
that  when  she  heard  me  preach  she  knew  her  prayer  was  answered;  but 
that  when  I  proposed  to  have  special  services  in  her  neigh1)orhood  she  had 
flinched,  and  for  specious  reasons  failed  to  co-operate;  when  a  blight  fell 
upon  their  little  church,  she  was  not  surprised,  but  hesitated  to  lay  it  at 
her  own  door.  Now  the  work  went  on  with  considerable  stir  and  improve- 
ment; and  yet  there  was  arrayed  against  it  a  decided  un spiritual  element 
in  the  church;  so  the  conflict  was  deadly.  After  a  time,  before  the  fear  of 
open  rupture  and  a  split  in  the  church,  the  spiritual  e'ement  succumbed,  and 
united  with  their  opponents  to  drive  away  the  evangelist.  I  realized  very 
serious  trouble  was  ahead  for  the  party  who  chiefly  had  accomplished  this 
result,  who  indeed  was  the  class-leader.  I  had  close,  lengthy  conversations 
with  him  and  laid  before  him  the  possible  conseciuences  of  his  acts.  This, 
however,  only  awakened  his  dislike  for  myself,  which  he  showed  in  every 
form  during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  on  the  circuit.  Apparently  connected 
with  this  incident  misfortune  now  fell  upon  this  man,  and  a  few  days  after 
my  leaving  the  circuit  he  died.  The  whole  history  of  this  revival  was  very 
peculiar  and  complicated,  and  yet  the  results  on  the  whole  were  good. 

My  own  personal  experiences  were  of  an  intense  character.  The  oppo- 
sition of  part  of  the  membership  to  the  evident  spiritual  work  going  on  im- 
pressed itself  upon  my  spirits,  gave  me  a  clearer  view  of  the  deadly  nature 
of  such  antagonisms  and  prepared  me  to  cope  with  them  more  successfully 
than  without  these  experiences  I  could  have  done. 

One  incident  connected  with  the  career  of  this  evangelist  I  will  mention. 
He  had  awakened  my  admiration  thus  far,  and  enlisted  my  hearty  co- 
operation; but  at  the  close  of  his  work  a  question  of  finances  came  up.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  details;  suffice  to  say  that  I  was  forced  to  admit  to 
myself  that  he  failed  at  this  point  and  that  his  conduct  was  anything  but 
ideal.  His  eager  grasping  after  money  showed  itself  to  me  as  out  of  harmony 
with  his  Christian  profession  and  awakened  my  distinct  condemnation.     It 
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proiiiptod  In  nio  the  prayer  that  if  (lod  should  ovor  call  me  to  evangelistic 
work  he  would  not  fare  nie  with  the  temptations  eonneded  with  collections 
for  my  own  support.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  episode  in  kis  life  awak- 
ened my  sincere  regret;  indeed,  I  seemed  to  have  received  a  personal  hurt 
therehy.  I  had  calculated  that  ho  would  ever  live  in  my  memory  as  an  ideal 
evangelist,  and   so   my  diKai)pr)iiitiii(>nt   was   greut. 

Towards  the  close  of  my  second  year  on  tlie  ('amla(!hi{>  mission  the  active 
spirits  on  the  circuit  who  had  met  my  evangelistic  efforts  with  opposition 
more  or  less  pronounced,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  my  re- 
turn for  the  third  year.  I  may  remark  that  at  the  end  of  my  first  year  a 
similar  effort  had  been  made  on  tlic  sly,  but  some  of  the  members,  who 
had  received  distinct  spiritual  profit  under  my  ministrations,  becoming 
aware  of  this  fact,  had  circulated  a  petition  in  my  favor,  which  petition, 
after  some  hesitation,  I  sanctioned.  This  paper  was  almost  unanimously 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  mission;  but  on  this  occasion  a  demand  for 
my  removal  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  chairman  was  circulated,  and  ob- 
tained a  considerable  number  of  signatures.  This  was  presented  to  the 
(chairman  with  the  statement  that,  although  it  did  not  represent  the  major- 
ity, still,  as  it  represented  a  considerable  minority,  it  proved  the  presence 
of  serious  friction,  such  as  would  doubtlessly  endanger  the  prosperity  of 
the  circuit  if  I  was  not  removed.  I  was,  therefore,  called  on  to  consider  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  decide  as  to  my  own  conduct  in  the  premises. 
This,  it  is  needless  to  say,  I  decided  independently,  in  the  closet  of  prayer. 
To  me  it  became  evident  that  my  work  on  that  mission  was  done,  that  how- 
ever successful  I  might  be  in  fighting  my  opponents  and  holding  my  own  on 
the  circuit  for  another  year,  the  outlook  as  to  its  usefulness  seemed  a  hope- 
less one.  Hence,  true  to  my  convictions,  I  resolved  to  leave.  This  intention 
of  mine  I  communicated  to  the  chairman  so  as  to  relieve  the  situation  as 
much  as  possible.  I  also  planned  that  the  whole  odium  in  the  minds  of  the 
recalcitrants  should  fall  upon  me,  in  order  that  my  removal  would  heal  every 
breach  and  allow  the  circuit  to  go  on  its  way  rejoicing,  witliout  any  split  or 
loss  of  membership. 

The  advantages  of  this  course  of  action  on  my  part  to  tlie  circuit  were 
so  evident  that  all  my  friends  acquiesced,  whilst  yet  retaining  their  regard 
for  me.  Indeed,  as  I  had  not  consulted  them  in  any  way  and  had  taken  this 
action  independently  of  anyone,  they  had  no  resource  but  to  accept  the  situ- 
ation as  I  made  it  for  them.  Hence,  as  above  stated,  I  left  Camlachie  Mission 
with  a  large  increase  of  membership;  and  after  years  showed  that  it  went 
on  without  check  and  soon  became  a  self-supporting  circuit. 

And  now  I  was  facing  the  future  with  a  history  connected  with  circuit 
work  which  I  knew  would  make  it  increasingly  difiicult  for  the  Stationing 
Committee  to  find  me  a  suitable  field  of  labor.  The  question  might  be  asked, 
why  this  should  be  so  with  such  a  satisfactory  record  as  to  increased  spiritu- 
ality and  numbers  on  my  last  field.  The  reply  to  this  is  that  commotions  simil- 
ar to  those  alluded  to  are  feared  by  circuits  more  than  improvements  in  the 
religious  character  of  the  church  or  increased  numbers  are  desired.  Indeed, 
I  had  already  earned  the  name  amongst  my  brother  ministers  of  "circuit 
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sniaslior."  SubHC(iiuiit  history  also  provi'S,  as  In  tln'  history  of  tho  Rov. 
Mr.  Truax,  that  no  matter  wliat  (lualitios  or  what  m'vantaK»'H  coiincct  thnii- 
Helv(>s  with  a  minister,  this  one  charactoristic  niakos  it  incrrasinnly  (lidicult 
for  the  KtatioiiiuK  Coiiiiiiittic  lo  liiiil  liiiu  a  ciiar^'c,  hocausc  (iuarlt'rly  I'.oardK 
are  oil  tlu  ali-rt  to  lualu'  il  (lillicull  lor  siicli  lu  !)(>  appoiiilcd  to  tlicir  circuits. 
Hence,  the  Inevitable  result  is  that  the  atto!iii)t  is  constantly  hciiiK  made  to 
crowd  him  into  the  smallest  corner  and  restrict  his  power  to  benelit  to  lh(> 
greatest  extent  possible. 

Whilst  considering  tlie  matter  the  conviction  came  to  me  tliat  I  sliould 
take  up  asain  the  work  of  teaihiiiK  a  boardin;?  academy,  somewhat  after  the 
pattern  of  the  one  at  Milton,  thouKh  without  the  connection  with  the  high 
school  which  there  oljtained.  I  remembered  that  In  Ceorgc>town  a  suitable 
building  for  such  a  pui|»osi'  e.visted,  iiiid  wliicli  was  tluMi  unoccui)ii'd.  Accord- 
ingly I  made  an  expculition  to  that  place  and  found  th(>  way  open  and  every- 
thing favorable  for  sucii  an  enterprise.  'I'lie  cliief  reason  which  led  me  on 
to  this  venture,  after  all,  was  the  histoiy  which  connected  itself  with  the 
closing  of  the  academy  at  Milton.  1  strongly  suspected  that  my  failure  to 
carry  out  God's  word  at  Millon  was  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
school,  and  I  naturally  presumed  that  carrying  out  this  word  of  (Jod  by 
starting  an  academy  at  (ieorgetown,  disconnected  from  any  other  school, 
would  ensure  its  success.  At  all  events,  my  call  to  this  work  seemed  to  me 
as  perfect  as  I  could  demand,  and  accordingly  1  announ(!ed  my  intention  to 
the  district  meeting  and  reiiuestcd  them  to  recommend  me  to  Conference 
for  supernumerary  relation  to  the  ministry.  This  was  readily  granted  and 
passed  on  to  the  Conference,  where  it  was  entertained,  and  I  ceased  for- 
ever to  be  in  the  list  of  the  active  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

As  no  unforeseen  dilliculties  came  u]),  with  comparative  ease  and  celerity 
I  was  enabled  to  movi-  to  (leorgetown  with  my  family  and  effects,  and  occupy 
the  large  building  which  had  been  put  up  some  years  l)efore  as  a  private 
academy.  This  building  was  well  suited  for  my  purpose,  although  consider- 
ably larger  than  necessary.  It  had  been  built  both  for  private  residence  and 
teaching  purposes,  and  so  was  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  details  conneded  with  moving  ami  starting  an- 
other school,  suflice  to  say  that  everything  went  on  smoothly;  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  boarding  and  day  pupils  came  in  answer  to  my  advertisements  and 
personal  canvass,  and  so  I  found  myself  again  giving  my  whole  time  to  teach- 
ing a  private  religious  acad(>my;  for  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  whole 
underlying  thought  was  founded  in  my  religious  convictions. 

It  turned  out  that  the  school  became  a  distinct  feeder  to  the  ministry, 
as  the  bulk  of  my  students  came  to  me  for  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

At  the  cad  of  the  first  year  Rev.  Mr.  Deniill,  who  own(}d  a  flourishing 
ladies'  college  at  Oshawa,  approached  me  with  the  proposition  to  join  forces 
with  himself  and  model  the  institutions  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  his 
own.  His  institution  being  confined  to  the  young  ladies,  we  proposed  that 
the  Georgetown  college  should  be  confined  chiefly  to  boys.  However,  I  need 
not  go  into  details  here,  for,  whilst  it  is  a  fact  that  we  made  a  (luasi-amalga- 
mation  or  union,  the  results  were  not  very  satisfactory.    Indeed,  the  episode 
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made  Uttle  ImprcHsioii  upon  my  lilc's  woru,  for  iit  the  oiid  of  two  years  I 
became  (lonvhucd  lliiil  the  whoh'  vciilurc  was  not,  and  could  not  bo  made, 
a  financial  success,  and  that  notlihi^'  rciiiainiul  for  nie  but  to  close  the  school 
and  look  for  some  other  means  of  support. 

or  course,  tills  was  uKain  a  serious  crisis  in  my  history,  and  accordingly 
I  sat  down  to  face  it  scpiarely  and  try  to  understand  the  why  and  wherefore 
thereof.  That  God  had  distinctly  H|)()ken  in  my  call  to  this  venture  !  had  not 
the  sllRhtcst  doul)t,  and,  Kcnerally  speakinj?,  1  was  sure  that  ho  would  Indi- 
cate my  future  cour.sc,  vvlialever  it  mii-lit  he;  l>ut  of  the  fact  that  1  had  failed 
In  making  this  college  u  success  !  was  now  ((M'tain.  It  was  while  facing  the 
situation  in  tlie  private  closet  of  pray«'r  (hat  again  (lod  s|)oke  to  me,  some- 
what after  the  pattern  of  the  incident  recorded  in  connexion  with  my  stay 
In  Milton.  Clod's  word  to  me  took  a  very  deOnite  form  as  to  wording,  and  was 
to  this  elTe(!t:  "Stay  in  Georgetown,  pay  cash  for  everything,  and  the  first 
day  you  fail  to  have  the  money  to  run  the  institution  on  a  cash  basis  you  nmy 
dose  it."  As  may  be  imagined,  this  word  of  God  to  me  awakened  my  serious 
concern,  and  around  it  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  my  lil'e.  According- 
ly 1  made  no  apology  for  spending  much  time  over  its  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  as  above  stated,  1  was  thoroughly  confident  that,  from 
the  ordinary  standpoint,  failure  could  not  but  l)e  the  result  if  I  continued  th(> 
Bchool.  Already  I  was  some  hundreds  of  dollars  ))ehind,  and  I  saw  no  human 
prospect  of  paying  these  fresh  liabilities  incurred  in  conducting  tlie  school, 
let  alone  provide  for  future  expenses.  Hence,  to  carry  out  the  word  of  God 
meant  to  face  continued  financial  disaster.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  mem- 
ory of  a  similar  crisis  in  Milton  had  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  mastered. 
The  suspicion,  yes,  more  than  suspicion,  almost  conviction,  came  to  me  that 
I  should  connect  the  f.nancial  disaster  which  met  me  at  Thorold  with  my 
failure  to  carry  out  God's  word  to  me  at  Milton.  Certainly  tliat  whole 
matter  was  full  of  perplexity,  but  tlie  thought  would  come  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly this  perplexity  would  be  met  and  explained  if  I  should  now  be  obedient 
to  God's  word,  rather  than  disobedient  as  formerly.  Then,  again,  the  question 
of  fanaticism  was  up  for  careful  investigation.  It  looked  like  fanati«!ism  of  tluj 
wildest  kind  to  go  against  every  principle  of  business,  reason  and  common 
sense  in  continuing  the  school  when  there  was  no  prospect  whatsoever  of 
success  being  achieved,  when  the  failure  of  previous  years  spoke  loudly  of 
the  impossibility  of  success  in  tlie  future.  In  short,  the  whole  subject  of 
Divine  guidance  as  faced  at  different  crises  in  my  life  was  up  for  final  con- 
sideration— for  final  acceptance  or  for  final  rejection.  Again,  the  question  as 
to  how  such  a  course  on  my  part  would  be  accepted  by  my  church  had  to  bo 
considered.  The  suspicion  would  come  up  tliat  if  I  should  take  suv ''  a  course  it 
would  completely  estrange  all  religionists  from  me,  that  I  would  have  to  go 
out  in  loneliness  and  expect  not  only  to  be  misunderstood  but  opposed  and 
combatted  by  Christianity  in  its  every  form.  In  short,  it  was  a  call  for  me 
to  go  out  and  illustrate  Divine  guidance  alone;  for  I  had  a  strong  conviction 
that  whosoever  took  such  a  course  would  be  opposed  to  the  death  by  all  re- 
ligionists. Then,  further,  the  thought  of  possible  complete  collapse  and 
failure  had  to  be  faced;  true,  I  was,  in  a  sense,  a  failure  in  the  ministry, 
In  business  and  in  my  present  venture,  and  yet  I  could  easily  imagine  a 
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greater  fiiihirc  in  all  these  things,  including  my  personal  character,  as  the 
result  of  erralic  guidance'  failure  in  everything  I  lidd  fl»-ar  ami  sacred  in 
life.  'I'lic  (luestion  of  suriciidt'ring  them  all  and  endiiig  my  life  as  the  dupe 
of  hallucinations  had  to  he  looked  at  sciuarely,  and  a  decision  math'.  I  may 
add  with  conlideiice  that  no  lie  form  of  opposition  or  troulile  wiiicu  has 
taken  placr  in  my  history  escaped  my  consideration  at  that  important  epoch. 
Naluraily  I  look  time  for  slow  deliberation  and  candid,  caretiil  examination. 
It  liapi)ene(l  to  be  the  time  of  the  summer  holidays,  so  1  had  tiie  school- 
I'oom  to  myself,  in  loneliness  to  liglit  out  the  momentous  battle.  I  took  some 
three  days  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject  ere  reaching  a  linal  conclusion. 
I  remember  with  what  earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose  I  searched  the 
Serlittures  for  le  ip,  ever  and  anon  crying  to  God  for  enliglitenment.  Slowly 
I  look  the  posi  i.,n  that  if  God  should  make  it  so  evident  that  this  was  his 
word,  so  evide'it,  I  say,  that  I  never  could  in  the  future  doui)t  its  genuineness, 
tlien  1  would  accept  and  carry  out  instructions  to  the  end.  I  remember  one 
act  that  I  i)erpetrated  which  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  daring;  and  if  any 
one  will  take  In  my  surroundings,  that  1  was  an  orthodo.x  Methodist  preacher, 
tlaat  I  had  had  no  occasion  to  doubt  any  of  the  dogmas  of  my  cliurch,  they 
will  realize  how  venturesome  was  the  act.  Some  question,  I  forget  exactly 
the  nature  of  it,  but  of  its  distinct  bearing  upon  the  subject,  of  course,  1  have 
no  doubt,  came  up  for  consideration  and  I  seemed  to  get  some  enlightenment 
about  it  from  one  of  tlie  lOpistles  of  Paul,  when  1  took  the  position  before 
God  "Tiiat  is  only  an  apostle;  1  want  the  words  of  Jesus  himself."  immediate- 
ly my  mind  was  turned  to  a  passage  containing  the  reputed  words  of  Jesus, 
which  met  the  case  fully. 

Of  course,  the  history  of  my  financial  crash,  after  disobeying  or  failing 
to  carry  out  (Jod  s  word  at  Milton,  occupied  an  important  place  in  my 
thoughts,  and  the  conviction  became  a  certainty  in  my  mind  that  that  financial 
trouble  had  its  explanation  in  the  manner  1  had  treated  God's  word  to  me 
on  that  occasion.  Moreover,  the  belief  was  strong  that  if  1  failed  at  this 
point  also  a  similar  history  would  follow,  though  in  a  more  pronounced  form, 
or  that  the  whole  subject  of  Divine  guidance  would  be  swept  out  of  my  life. 

And  so  the  hours  of  those  days  passed  away  fully  occupied  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  v/hole  (jueslion.  I  did  not  imitate  the  reputed  history  of 
Jesus,  and  fast  as  well  as  pray,  but  my  whole  time  iluring  those  three  days  was 
given  to  the  subject. 

Finally  it  shaped  itself  somewhat  after  this  pattern:  The  call  was  upon 
me  to  accept  this  communication  as  the  veritable  word  of  God  to  me,  and 
by  this  act  decide  the  whole  question.  Moreover,  it  implied  that  in  accept- 
ing it  1  also  must  take  the  attitude  to  God  of  giving  up  myself  absolutely 
to  his  personal  control  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may.  The  wording  of  the  covenant  with  God  which  I  seemed  to  be  called  on 
to  make  was,  as  far  as  1  can  recollect,  as  follows;  1  covenant  to  accept  God 
as  my  only  guide  absolute  to  the  close  of  life,  with  the  understanding  that 
this  covenant  must  be  binding  upon  me  to  the  judgment  day,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  apparent  result  during  life;  should  my  obedience  lead  me  into 
any  or  all  forms  of  erratic  conduct,  or  even  make  shipwreck  of  my  moral  or 
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religious  character,  still  I  must  carry  out  all  Divine  instructions,  and  let 
others  judge  from  my  history  of  the  value  of  a  life  of  obedience  after  this 
sort. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  I  was  fully  aware  that  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  become  a  party  with  God  in  this  contract. 
I  felt  that  I  could  not  honestly  tell  God  that  I  still  had  doubts  as  to  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  conimuni(;ation  to  me  re  the  school;  hence  nothing  was  left  mti 
but  either  to  accept,  knowing  that  it  was  his  expressed  will  that  I  should 
do  so,  or  reject,  knowing  that  I  would  be  disobedient  to  his  voice  in  so  doing 
This  final  position  was,  of  course,  to  accept  the  way  of  obedience  come  what 
might.  1  have  no  rhapsodies,  no  physical  manifestations  to  tell  of  as  con- 
necting themselves  with  this  momentous  decision.  I  entered  into  it  as  a 
business  transaction,  calmly  and  confidently,  fully  aware  ttt  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  venture  I  had  made. 

And  now  having  finished  this  important  experience,  it  remained  to  put 
in  practice  the  resolution  arrived  at.  My  first  act,  of  course,  was  to  inform 
my  wife  of  the  whole  history,  including  my  future  intended  line  of  action, 
advising  her  to  make  it  a  matter  of  prayer,  and  learn  God's  mind  about  it 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  This  she  did,  when  she  received  a  definite 
word  of  God  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  history  was  in  harmony  with  God's 
original  word  to  her,  as  alluded  to  in  former  pages.  Even  during  my  three 
days'  spiritual  conflict  God  had,  ever  and  anon,  assured  her,  when  in  fear- 
fulness  and  perplexity  concerning  my  apparently  erratic  conduct  she  went 
to  him  for  instruction  and  comfort,  that  my  exercises  of  mind  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  his  word  to  herself  concerning  future  soul  rest,  and  that  all  she 
had  to  do  was  to  simply  look  on  in  confidence  that  he  was  evolving  the 
very  best  for  all  concerned. 

SECTION    VI. 


PRACTISING  THE  GOSPEL  ... 

My  next  thought  was  to  arrange  about  carrying  out  instructions  with 
reference  to  finances.  As  a  matter  of  history,  I  owed  accounts  to  a  number 
of  business  firms  in  the  village,  expecting  to  pay  them  out  of  the  money  of 
the  students  who  should  come  after  the  holidays.  1  adopted  the  following 
plan: — I  went  to  each  party,  explained  the  situation  as  carefully  as  their 
needs  required,  proposed  to  pay  cash  for  everything,  to  give  them  my  full 
patronage  in  business,  and  pay  up  the  ba'-  debts  gradually  as  1  might  be 
able.  All  without  exception  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement  promptly  and 
cheerfully.  The  next  question  was  about  advertising  and  canvassing  for 
additional  scholars;  but  hero  1  was  met  by  the  distinct  word  of  God  that  I 
should  do  neither,  but  leave  it  entirely  to  his  hands. 

When  school  opened  I  had  fewer  scholars  than  the  previous  year,  but 
the  difference  was  slight.  I  began  readily  to  carry  out  the  conditions  on 
which  1  continued  the  school,  viz.,  to  pay  cash  for  everything.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  came  to  my  last  dollar.  Then  followed  a  lengthened  time  when 
the  last  dollar,  and  even  fraction  of  a  dollar,  was  the  ordinary  daily  ex- 
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perienc(\  It  always  looked  as  if  wo  were  on  the  borderland  of  collapse,  that 
to-morrow  would  see  the  school  closed,  but  that  to-morrow  prolonged  itself 
some  nine  months,  even  to  the  Easter  holidays,  when  the  school  closed,  as 
will  l)e  seen,  not  for  the  want  of  money,  but  at  the  distinct  command  of  God. 
However,  the  trials  of  faith  abounded  during  these  months,  and  began 
to  fall  specially  heavy  upon  Mrs.  Burns.  Her  natural  fears  about  the  future 
prompted  her  to  be  very  careful  in  expenditure,  and  especially  to  save  at 
the  expense  of  her  own  labor.  Indeed,  she  began  seriously  to  jeopardize  her 
own  health  by  her  excessive  efforts  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  school  pre- 
maturely. I  remonstrated  with  her,  ever  and  anon,  pointing  out  the  evident 
fact  that  she  had  the  whole  situation  in  her  own  hands,  that  she  was  at  liberty 
to  hire  all  the  help  she  needed,  and  if  the  day  arrived  when  I  could  not  pay 
for  it,  then  1  could  close  the  school  with  the  sanction  of  he  Master,  and  turn 
my  attention  to  some  other  means  of  support.  This  she  admitted  readily 
enough,  but  when  the  test  came  she  ever  and  anon  yielded  to  the  temptation 
to  engage  in  ex(;esaive  la))()rs  which  indeed  finally  injured  her  health  to  that 
extent  that  this  proved  to  be  the  word  of  God  in  the  closing  of  the  school. 

FAILURE 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  ere  the  pressure  of  these  peculiar  circumstanc- 
es acting  upon  Mrs.  Burns,  awakened  my  deepest  concern,  and  centered  my 
sympathy  upon  herself.  The  situation  rapidly  proved  to  be  more  diflicult  than 
i  had  imagined,  and  finally  brought  me  to  the  point  of  despair.  I  argued  that, 
as  far  as  I  myself  was  concerned,  I  was  prepared  to  endure  any  strain,  and 
carry  out  my  contract  at  any  cost  of  personal  suffering  or  loss,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  sufferings  of  another,  and  that  my  wife,  whom  I  was  under  every 
obligation  imaginable  to  care  for,  and  when,  also,  I  realized  that  the  course 
I  was  taking  was  rendering  her  life  burdensome  and  threatening  to  undermino 
her  health,  1  deliberately  concluded  that  the  way  was  too  difTicult  and  the 
burden  too  heavy. 

For  example,  we  had  a  number  of  boarding  scholars  whom  we  had  en- 
gaged to  care  for  during  the  quarter;  they  had  prepaid  their  expenses,  and 
yet  day  after  day  it  looked  as  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide 
necessaries  for  the  table  on  the  morrow.  Mrs.  Burns  asked  me  what  should 
be  done  if  we  could  not  secure  the  needed  food.  My  reply  was,  simply  state 
the  fact  to  the  scholars  and  let  them  go  home.  This  not  only  looked  harsh 
to  her,  but  unjust.  We  had  their  money,  and  how  could  we  send  them  homo 
without  outraging  justice?  To  these  reasonable  objections  my  only  reply 
could  hr  that  1  was  carrying  out  God's  word,  and  it  would  be 
time  for  her  to  (ind  fault  with  God's  management  when  we  did  send  them 
home — not  to  anticipate  even  by  one  day.  Our  conferences  were  generally 
concluded  by  mutual  prayer,  in  which,  in  our  apparent  distress,  we  could  get 
spiritual  comfort  and  strength  to  face  the  future,  but  the  influence  of  such 
hours  of  prayer  did  not  seem  to  last  long;  the  hard  necessities  and  pos- 
sibilities of  tne  coming  day  again  would  make  their  appeal  for  borrowing 
trouble  and  anxiety  concerning  the  immediate  future. 

Weighed  down  by  these  unpleasant  surroundings,  I  finally  determined, 
and  that  in  cold  blood,  to  give  up  the  battle.     This  I  did  after  the  foUowinji 
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practical  form :  Mrs.  Burns  fe' ,  that  she  needed  some  supplies  for  the  next 
day,  and  for  which  I  had  no  money.  Accordingly  I  told  her  she  could  get 
them  on  credit,  but  with  the  understanding  that  that  closed  the  school;  that  1 
gave  up  the  whole  battle  and  would  forthwith  undertake  to  support  my  family 
without  any  reference  to  Divine  guidance. 

ANOTHER  START 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  I  fully  understood  the  nature  of  the  step  I  took 
in  so  acting.  Henceforth  I  was  to  repudiate  the  thought  of  Divine  guidance 
in  all  its  forms,  pronouncing  it  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  But  I  immediately 
entered  into  a  horror  of  darkness  of  soul  which  words  cannot  descril)e.  The 
whole  future  seemed  dark  and  threatening,  and  my  life  ai.  a'.)solute  failure. 
Turn  which  way  I  would  no  ray  of  hope  appeared;  all  was  the  blackness  and 
darkness  of  despair.  A  few  hours  of  this  experience  sufficed.  1  went  to  Mrs. 
Burns  with  new  light  on  the  subject.  I  saw  plainly,  as  I  then  said  to  her,  that 
however  distressing  her  present  life  was,  I  was  satisfied  the  future  would  be 
far  worse.  I  plainly  saw  that  she  would  have  for  a  husband  a  man  who  had 
utterly  lost  hope,  and  who  was  left  without  one  ambition.  However  I  might  ex- 
ert myself  pliysically  or  mentally,  nothing  but  a  hopeless  wail  would  character- 
ize my  future  life.  I  said  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  her  position  as  tho 
wife  of  such  a  man  would  render  her  life  far  worse  than  any  possibilities 
connected  with  my  carrying  out  Divine  guidance  could  do.  She  took  in  the 
situation  and  asked  what  should  be  done.  I  hesitated  not  to  say  that  if  I 
took  up  the  contract  again  everything  would  go  on  as  before.  Accordingly 
she  knelt  with  me,  and,  frankly  admitting  our  failure  and  undertaViing 
to  recognize  life  again  in  harmony  with  the  contract  I  had  entered  into,  the 
whole  horizon  immediately  briglitened  and  our  life  went  on  as  before,  with 
this  additional  advantage,  that  I  never  more  was  tempted  to  give  up  because 
of  apparent  misfortune  to  my  wife  resulting  from  my  action  in  the  premises. 
This  lapse  of  a  few  hours  has  been  the  only  break  up  to  date  in  my  thoroughly 
fulfilling  the  contract  into  which  I  entered  with  God  as  to  Divine  guidance. 

INCIDENTS 

Many  thrilling  incidents  group  themselves  around  my  subsequent  life  in 
Georgetown,  some  of  which  1  deem  it  right  to  reproduce.  Once,  when  very 
close  run  for  money,  I  remembered  that  one  dollar  was  due  me  from  a  scholar 
to  whom  1  had  formerly  given  extra  lessons.  This  had  been  owing  to  me  for 
some  time,  the  party,  a  clerk  in  a  store,  having  neglected  to  pay  it.  God 
seemed  to  be  calling  on  me  to  collect  the  money.  This  I  was  unwilling  to  do, 
and  it  will  surprise,  and  perhaps  amuse,  the  reader  to  learn  that  after  hours 
of  hesitation,  and  after  walking  past  the  store  several  times  to  get  my  cour- 
age up,  I  actually  did  enter  and  with  an  apologetic  air  ask  for  what  was  due 
me.  The  money  was  promptly  handed  me  with  an  apology  for  delay.  Why  I 
should  have  such  an  aversion  to  collecting  a  little  money  due  me  is  one  of 
the  things  1  cannot  explain.  It  was  part  of  my  make-up,  that  part  whicti  I 
alluded  to  when  the  thought  of  business  met  me  in  early  life.  Extreme  sensi- 
tiveness in  collecting  money  or  ever  characterized  me,  and  does  yet.  However, 
the  dollar  met  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  so  saved  the  school  for  another  day. 
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When  the  Christmas  holidays  camo  there  was  a  money  incident  of  a  very 
thrilling  character.  My  scholars  had  all  left  for  home,  the  money  for  fees  had 
been  paid  in  and  expended,  and  I  was  facing  two  weckr.  without  any  income. 
How  to  support  my  family  during  those  two  weeks  was  no  small  problem, 
added  to  tliis,  we  had  arranged  to  visit  my  father-in-law  at  Eden,  some  twelve 
miles  distant,  whither  '.ve  had  to  go  by  rail.  Certainly  the  trial  of  our  faith 
was  great  in  these  circui  "lances.  I  simply  had  to  take  my  stand  that  God 
would  provide  in  some  way  that  we  knew  not  of,  or  the  school  would  close. 
The  last  mail  had  come  eve  we  should  start  for  Erin,  but  it  brought  a  letter 
containing  upwards  of  thirty  dollars,  being  payment  of  a  debt  a  year  old,  but 
tvhich  debt  I  had  given  up  as  lost,  it  is  true  that  tli(^  minister  who  owed  it, 
some  six  months  before,  meeting  me  at  a  camp-meeting,  had  reminded  him- 
self of  it  and  expressed  himself  as  hopeful  that  he  would  be  able  some  time 
to  pay  it,  but  my  exjjectations  that  lie  would  do  so  were  very  small.  Its  oppor- 
tune arrival  was  the  only  money  incident  that  I  can  rememl)er  that  brought  a 
few  tears.  Certainly  it  was  timely,  and  suggested,  more  than  suggested,  to 
me  a  direct  Divine  interposition,  and  was  calculated,  amongst  other  money 
incidents,  to  strengthen  my  faith  in  Clod's  practical  guidance  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  Of  course,  this  money  eased  the  situation  and  enabled  us,  not  only  to 
carry  out  our  promised  visit,  but  also  to  meet  the  scholars  again  at  the  close 
of  the  vacation  and  go  on  with  the  school. 

The  money  brought  by  the  returning  scholars  carried  us  on  for  some  time 
comfortably,  but  when  it  was  expended  the  sparrow  life  again  commenced, 
which,  of  course,  was  full  of  incidents  of  a  thrilling  charader,  most  of  which 
I  have  forgotten. 

Once  Mrs.  Burns  announced  that  there  was  no  meat  for  dinner.  I  re- 
plied that  I  had  no  money,  but  that  there  were  some  hens  in  the  barn  that 
might  be  substituted  for  beef,  and  really  chicken  was  not  a  bad  substitute. 
The  objection  to  this  was  lliat  some  of  the  hens  were  laying,  and  we  could  not 
distinguish  between  those  laying  and  those  not.  My  reply  to  this  was  that 
It  was  none  of  my  business;  if  God  did  not  provide  the  beef  and  the  chickens 
were  there,  of  course,  he  intended  the  chickens  should  be  used.  Accordingly 
they  were  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  amidst  the  tears  of  some  of  the  child- 
ren whose  pet  hens  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  so  we 
fared  sumptuously  on  the  chic^ken  for  a  time.  The  amusing  sequel  to  this  is 
that  very  soon  after  what  fowl  had  not  been  "aten  had  to  be  given  away,  so 
we  could  look  back  to  the  fact  that  we  might  just  as  well  as  not  have  eaten 
more  of  them. 

Once  during  these  months  a  friend,  who  had  beconu;  interested  in  the 
school,  pressed  earnestly  upon  me  the  propriety  of  looking  for  help  from 
some  of  the  moneyed  men  of  Methodism  to  put  the  school  on  a  permanent 
basis,  seeing  its  chief  work  was  preparing  candidates  for  the  Methodist  min- 
istry. His  arguments  impressed  me  somewhat,  and  so  I  brought  the  matter 
btfore  God  in  prayer.  I  was  directed  to  go  to  Toronto  and  lay  the  matter 
before  the  late  John  Macdonald.  1  accordingly  went  to  the  eity  and  called 
upon  him.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  business  and  wished  to  avoid  the  meeting, 
when  I  suggested  that  I  might  call  upon  him  in  the  evening  at  his  private 
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residence.  His  reply  to  tliis  was  that  he  had  just  as  much  time  then  as  any 
time,  and  so  he  turned  from  the  work  in  hand  to  give  me  an  audience.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  interested  himself  considerably,  not  with  the  intention  of 
assisting,  but  to  disabuse  my  mind  of  anv  nossibility  of  help  in  the  direction 
I  was  looking.  His  arguments  were  thoroughly  convincing,  and  I  at  once 
dropped  the  matter.  On  going  out  into  the  street  and  asking  God  the  meaning 
of  it  all,  his  answer  was  quick  and  to  the  point,  viz.:  that  he  had  brought  me 
there  to  simply  disabuse  my  mind  of  any  possibility  of  help  in  that  direction, 
and  then  directed  me  to  call  on  the  only  party  in  the  city  I  knew  of  who  ha<l 
any  sympathy  with  my  work.  This  I  did,  and  found  his  conversation  a  good  an- 
tidote to  the  necessary  disappointment.  On  returning  home  and  reviewing 
the  matter,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  whole  incident  as  illustrating  practical- 
ly the  value  of  Divine  guidance. 

CLOSING  SCHOOL 

And  now,  when  approaching  the  Easter  holidays,  Mrs.  Burns'  health  gave 
unmistakable  signs  of  failure.  The  doctor  also  confirming  this  fact,  I  saw  that 
the  close  of  the  school  was  inevitable.  However,  I  looked  beyond  the  appar- 
ent means  to  God's  distinct  providence  in  the  matter,  and  soon  was  possessed 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  calling  for  the  close  of  the  school  at  the 
Easter  holidays.  Of  course,  I  made  every  preparation  for  such  inevitable 
result.  In  looking  back  over  the  nine  months  which  had  elapsed  since  my 
Georgetown  experience,  I  had  to  admit  that  the  results  financially  were  in 
every  particular  superior  to  those  of  the  former  two  years.  I  had  not  only  paid 
my  way,  but  I  had  paid  considerable  on  back  debts.  I  had  also,  by  boarding 
and  educating  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  Thorold  creditors,  finally  cancelled 
her  debt  of  some  two  hundred  dollars,  and  in  a  way  which  was  exceedingly 
pleasing  to  all  parties  concerned.  Indeed,  the  mother  of  the  young  lady  wrote 
to  us  to  say  that,  in  place  of  looking  upon  my  inability  to  pay  in  cash  as  a 
misfortune,  she  now  looked  upon  it  as  rather  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  and 
was  grateful  to  God  who  brought  about  the  means  whereby  her  daughter 
had  secured  a  needed  education,  which,  without  this  incident,  she  otherwise 
could  not  have  secured.  Her  guardian  also,  the  postmaster  of  Port  Dover, 
wrote  a  letter  of  similar  character. 


HOLINESS  ASSOCIATION 

During  the  first  year  of  my  stay  at  Georgetown  the  Canadian  Holiness 
Association  was  formed,  on  this  wise:  The  Rev.  James  Harris,  who  was  at 
that  time  stationed  at  Brussels,  arranged  for  a  holiness  convention  to  be  held 
in  his  churcli.  It  was  duly  advertised  in  the  Christian  Guardian;  and  in  re- 
sponse a  number  of  friends,  both  lay  and  ministerial,  attended.  I  was  called 
upon  to  preach  the  first  sermon,  and  as  this  sermon  gave  character  to  the 
whole  convention,  I  will  outline  it  briefly.  I  took  the  position  that  the  God  of 
the  Bible  commanded  us  to  live  holy  lives;  secondly,  that  we  were  under 
positive  obligations  to  carry  out  this  command.  Wha.  was  holiness  had  now 
to  be  discussed.  I  took  the  position  that  the  varieties  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  were  not  relevant  to  the  present  occasion,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  us  to  secure  and  adopt  accurate  definitions,  or  to  select  one  from  the 
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host  of  definitions  that  flooded  the  churches  and  stand  or  fall  by  it;  that 
there  was  a  shorter  way  to  get  at  the  whole  matter,  to  wit:  we  could  question 
oui selves  after  the  follo'.ving  sort: — Do  I  at  the  present  moment  obey  this 
command?  If  not,  may  I?  This  latter  question,  of  course,  I  proved  was  to 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  This  being  the  case,  then  God,  who  r^-vn- 
the  command,  must  linow  what  it  was  for  us  to  obey  it.  Wo  could,  thcrcfcno, 
Ko  to  God  with  the  definite  request  that  he  should  give  us  whatsoever  he  luiew 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  that  command,  as  our  personal  present  experience.  Thi-i 
experience,  without  being  known  to  us  in  its  definitions,  could  be  accepted  by 
faith  in  Christ;  then  we  could  examine  our  own  experiences  and  know  from 
them  what  holiness  is.  This  line  of  reasoning  was  adopted  gonerally,  and 
forthwith  we  severally  took  our  stand  either  as  accepters  of  the  blessing  of 
holiness,  or  as  seekers.  On  these  lines  the  convention  proceeded,  and  be- 
came intensely  interesting,  whilst  definite  results  began  to  show  them- 
selves at  once,  after  a  very  marked  manner. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  convention  Mr.  Harris  proposed  tho  organiza- 
tion of  an  association.  The  response  to  his  proposition  was  very  decidedly 
in  the  affirmative,  seeing  we  were  all  acted  upon  by  a  high-tide  convention, 
and  the  possibilities  concerning  propagating  the  subject  of  holiness  after 
this  definite  form  seemed  very  bright  and  encouraging.  The  macliinery  of 
the  Association  was  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  president,  one  vice-president, 
and  a  secretary  and  treasurer. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  similar  convention  the  following  year  during 
the  month  of  October.  It  was  further  resolved  that  a  request  should  be 
made  to  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian,  that  he  would  devote  one 
column  of  the  paper  to  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  the  Ilev.  IJ.  Sherlock 
was  appointed  to  furnish  copy  for  said  column,  providing  our  request  should 
be  granted. 

I  was  chosen  president  of  the  Association,  and  as  some  personal  history 
connects  itself  with  this  appointment  I  will  here  mention  it.  As  I  was 
weighed  down  with  debt,  as  above  mentioned,  the  thought  of  taking  any  pro- 
minence in  the  movement  was  very  repugnant  to  me.  But  when  I  was  met 
with  the  call  either  to  accept  or  refuse  this  office,  I  found  myself  unable  with 
a  clear  conscience  before  God  to  refuse.  I  seemed  to  instinctively  know 
from  former  experiences  in  my  life  that  refusal  would  involve  much  soul 
unrest  and  a  probable  giving  up  of  the  experience  of  holiness  altogether;  so 
that  when  I  accepted,  it  was  clearly  to  me  a  case  of  accepting  God's  call,  and, 
therefore,  my  financial  diflliculties  would  not  justify  my  refusal.  Mr.  Harris 
was  chosen  vice-president,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Colling,  B.  A.,  secretary. 
The  next  convention  was  to  meet  at  Georgetown. 

Before  the  secretary  sent  the  request  of  the  Association  to  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Guardian,  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  him  with  reference  to 
other  business,  and  had  conversation  about  this  matter.  I  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly averse  to  granting  our  request,  and  seemingly  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  his  refusal  would  prevent  the  Association  reaching  the 
public  in  printed  form.  Of  this  I  disabused  his  mind,  assuring  him  that  the 
matter  of  publishing  in  the  Guardian  was  secondary,  that  without  doubt  the 
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movement  would  reach  tlio  public,  and  it  was  simply  for  him  to  decide 
whether  it  would  ho  in  tiie  (Juardlan  or  in  an  independent  publication.  He 
thanked  me  for  my  inrornuition  and  said  he  would  give  the  matter  his 
careful  consideration.  His  decision  was  that  he  could  not  comply  with  our 
request. 

I  remember,  during  our  (conversation  over  these  matters,  making  the 
remark  to  the  friends  tliat  tlicy  nmst  be  prepared  to  meet  opposition  frora 
the  most  unexpected  (luartors.  This  prophecy  of  mine  conmicnced  to  be 
fulfilled  when  the  late  llev.  Jolin  Carroll,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
looked  upon  as  the  best  representative  of  hol'ness  in  the  church,  came  out 
against  the  formation  of  an  Association,  in  a  sharp  letter  in  the  Guardian, 
Immediately  following  the  announcement  of  our  convention  in  that  paper. 

HOLINKSS  MEETINGS 
We  had  arranged  for  holiness  meetings  at  the  next  Guelph  conference, 
If  the  way  should  open  for  them.  Accordingly,  when  conference  opened 
we  announced  for  an  early  morning  holiness  meeting  every  day  during  its 
continuance.  Thesa  meetings  were  fairly  well  attended,  and  took  the  form 
of  strong  aggressiveness  from  the  start;  hence  definite  results  at  once  began 
to  appear,  and  gave  character  to  them  during  their  whole  history. 

GEORGETOWN  CONVENTION 
The  second  convention  was  held,  as  announced,  in  Georgetown,  during 
the  second  year  of  my  residence  there,  and  was,  every  way  considered,  an 
improvement  on  the  first  one.  This  meeting  was  attended,  amongst  others, 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson  and  Mrs.  J.  Verner,  of  Toronto.  1  mention  their 
attendance  as  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  after-history  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

During  this  convention  arrangements  were  made  to  publish  a  separate 
magazine  should  the  way  open  clearly;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland  being  pres- 
ent was  appointed  editor,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Sherlock,  assistant  editor. 
Previous  to  the  convention  I  had  a  strong  experience  connected  with  the 
matter  of  my  oflice.  The  thought  of  being  prominent  in  this  holiness  move- 
ment in  place  of  becoming  more  agreeable  to  me  tended  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  objections  which  connected  themselves  with  my  financial 
embarrassments  steadily  grew  in  imi)ortance  in  my  eyes,  and  so  I  resolved 
if  possible  to  avoid  any  conspiiuous  place  in  the  work.  I  made  it,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  earnest  prayer,  retiuesting  of  the  Master  the  privilege  of  utterly 
refusing  any  oflice  in  llie  Association.  Wliilst  tl\us  engaged  in  prayer  I  was 
met  by  a  peculiar  experience,  which  I  will  narrate,  although  in  doing  so  1 
expect  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  severe  criticism  in  the  future.  A  certain  phys- 
ical manifestation  seemed  to  overtake  me,  which  I  can  describe  best  by  the 
sensation  of  being  sand-bnggcd;  I  seemed  to  receive  a  stunning  blow  on  the 
head,  and  in  connection  with  this  sensation  a  distinct  word  of  the  Lord  seemed 
to  come  to  me  to  tlie  effect  that  I  must  refrain  from  meddling  with  that 
matter  and  leave  it  entirely  to  God's  providence  as  to  what  place  I  should 
occupy  in  the  movement.  Towards  the  close  of  the  convention,  when  the 
question  naturally  came  up  as  to  the  election  of  officers,  so  impressed  was 
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I  by  these  experiences  that  I  refrained  from  alluding  to  the  luattt-r  by  word 
or  act.  This  action,  or  apparent  inaction,  on  my  i)art,  I  soon  learned,  was 
interpreted  by  some  to  mean  an  effort  on  my  part  to  remain  in  otlue,  as  in 
the  constitution  the  matter  of  re-elections  hud  not  been  mentioned.  Though 
perfectly  aware  of  this  misinterpretation  ol"  my  {oiuUut,  yi't  so  gn-at  \va3 
my  dread  of  doing  anything  that  might  innucnrc  the  result  that  1  refused  to 
take  any  other  course.  However,  the  secretary  came  to  the  rescue,  and  took 
the  position  very  properly,  that  although  the  matter  of  reeledion  had  not 
been  mentioned,  it  was  virtually  implied;  all  agreeing  with  this  we  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  ofTicers.  The  result  was  that  no  change  was  made,  the  same 
ollicers  remaining  for  the  ensuing  year. 

LONDON  CONVENTION 

The  next  convention  was  appointed  for  London,  to  be  held  in  the  church 
of  which  the  secretary  was  pastor.  This  convention  also  showed  steady  im- 
provoiient  along  the  same  lines  as  the  former,  but  on  a  still  larger  scale. 
One  incident  I  recall,  illustrating  my  dislike  Lo  be  made  prominent.  During 
the  services  I  kept  in  the  background  as  mu -h  as  p;)ssil)le,  |)ultiiig  everybody 
else  forward  that  I  could.  This  seemed  to  awaken  the  concern  of  the  secre- 
tary, who  at  one  time,  when  I  was  sitting  back  from  the  front,  as  usual,  came 
to  me  and  in  an  undertone  remarked  that  he  thought  it  was  usual  for  the 
president  of  a  meeting  to  sit  rather  in  the  front  t'.ian  in  the  rear,  Under  this 
pressure,  of  course,  I  sat  in  a  more  prominent  position;  l)ut  1  relate  the  inci- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  my  actions  of  this  kind  were  not  the 
outcome  of  false  modesty,  but  of  constitutional  difliacnce,  coupled  with  honest 
convictions  that  I  was  unsuited  for  the  position,  and  give  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  my  after  prominence  in  the  history  of  the  movement  was  Lot  of  my 
own  choice,  but  was,  in  a  3ense,  of  necessity. 

The  whole  convention  was  cliaracterized  by  very  great  religious  en- 
thusiasm; indeed,  as  a  series  of  meetings  they  were  very  much  above  the 
average  in  spiritual  power  and  in  definite  results,  considering  th(>  size  of 
the  audiences.  At  the  close  of  the  convention  the  election  of  ollicers  again 
took  place,  with  the  same  results  as  in  former  years. 

SECTION   VII. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  to  close  the  Georgetown  school.  1  had  pre- 
sumed that  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  town  still  indebted  to  some  of 
the  business  men  there,  but  during  the  process  of  arranging  matters,  I  learned 
that  an  insurance  policy  which  I  held  was  an  asset  of  some  value.  On 
Inquiry,  I  found  that  I  could  secure  upwards  of  two  hundred  dollars  by  giv- 
ing it  up.  This  I  was  called  on  to  do,  and  this  amount,  added  to  what  furni- 
ture I  had  on  hand,  was  sufficient  to  cancel  all  my  obligations  incurred  whilst 
in  Georgetown;  hence  1  was  able  to  move  away  without  leaving  any  fresh 
liabilities  behind.  When  talking  over  the  matter  of  the  loss  of  my  insurance 
policy  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  with  Mrs.  Burns,  I  took  the  position  that  she 
should  not  find  fault  with  this  arrangement,  seeing  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Master,  unless  the  time  came  when  she  could  honestly  say  that  she  needed 
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\hv  policy,  siml,  addod,  as  a  pleasantry,  that,  judging  from  this  hi.story,  sin; 
was  not  to  be  a  widow. 

Having  thus  broken  up  the  school  and  settled  everything  satisfactorily, 
it  scorned  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  us  to  leave  part  of  the  family  with  thcjir 
grandparents  at  Erin,  while  Mrs.  Burns,  with  the  rest,  should  make  some 
long-promised  visits,  with  the  understanding  that  she  was  not  to  remain  ono 
day  at  any  place  because  of  not  having  a  homo.  This  programme  wiis 
carried  out  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned,  siie  visiting  friendt- 
at  Karmersville,  a  village  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Kingston  and  Milton,  i 
rented  a  cottage  at  Grimsby,  where  the  whole  family  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  summer.  When  we  look  back  at  this  part  of  our  history  we  have  to 
admit  that  if  we  had  had  a  home  and  I  had  been  called  away  on  business  for 
the  summer  no  pleasanter  arrangements  could  have  been  made,  onlookers 
of  all  kinds  being  judges. 

EXPOSITOR  OF  HOLINESS 
As  to  my  own  course,  God's  call  was  clear  and  distinct  to  go  to  Toronto 
and  do  what  I  might  towards  starting  the  projected  holiness  magazine.  I  had 
no  thought  of  publishing  it  myself;  my  utmost  intention  was  to  have  it 
edited  by  the  appointee  of  the  Association,  to  wit,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland, 
but  1  expected  to  interest  myself  in  the  business  connected  with  floating  it. 
I  expected  that  this  work  would  occupy  my  time  until  the  coming  conference, 
when  I  hoped  to  be  reinstated  in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  and  secure 
a  circuit;  tliis  space  of  time  covering  about  three  months.  I  immediately 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  concerning  my  intentions,  request 
ing  him  to  meet  me  at  some  convenient  place  to  confer  about  the  matter. 
Some  delay  was  occasioned  in  his  reply,  but,  in  no  way  discouraged,  I  de- 
termined to  go  to  Toronto  alone  and  do  what  I  might  concerning  tlie  matter. 
However,  after  a  time,  I  obtained  his  reply,  which  was  a  cordial  cndorsation 
of  my  thouglit,  and  directing  me  to  meet  him  in  Milton.  According  to  appoint- 
ment we  met  there  and  discussed  the  matter  fully  and,  amongst  otli(!r  thing.^. 
decided  upon  a  name  for  the  magazine,  to  wit,  "The  Expositor  of  Holiness  " 

I  quickly  went  to  Toronto,  having  nine  dollars  in  my  pocket,  part  of  i^ 
the  surplus  of  collections  at  the  last  Annual  Convention.  The  first  person 
I  calleil  upon  war,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Blackstock,  of  Milton  memories,  who  cor 
dially  enttred  in.o  my  scheme  and  generously  offered  his  home  as  my  head- 
quarters in  the  meanwhile.  Dr.  Sutherland  met  my  proposition  cordially  and 
hopefully,  but  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson  threw  himself  into  it  with  enthusiasm,  and 
was  my  chief  help  in  securing  suflicient  money  to  warrant  the  publishing  of 
the  first  number  of  the  magazine.  Through  his  aid  and  the  cordial  assist- 
ance of  the  friends  of  holiness,  we  speedily  collected  enough  for  a  three 
thousand  issue. 

I  now  called  upon  Dr.  Sutherland,  informing  him  of  my  success  and  re- 
(luested  him  to  commence  at  once,  as  editor,  to  furnish  copy  for  tlie  printi^r. 
Here  I  was  met  by  a  distinct  refusal  on  his  part.  The  reasons  he  gave  were 
as  follows:  At  the  time,  two  years  previously,  when  he  had  consented  to  edit 
such  a  periodical,  he  had  ample  time  on  his  hands  to  do  so,  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  had  started  an  independent  periodical  himself,  which  absorbed  all 
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his  leisure  moments;  tliat  now  it  would  be  utterly  Impossible  to  undertakii 
this  work  witli  justice  to  himself  or  us;  that  whilst  cordially  co-operatln«» 
and  sanctioning  the  whole  matter,  he  must  decline  any  responsibility  con- 
ccrniiiK  it. 

This,  of  course,  was  not  only  a  great  surprise  to  me,  but  a  keen  dis- 
appointment, and  threatened  to  nullify  all  my  previous  work.  I  retired  to 
my  room  and  laid  the  matter  before  God,  flinging  my  perplexities  upon  him, 
wlicn,  to  my  astonishment,  he  clled  on  me  to  act  as  assistant  editor,  under 
Dr.  Sutherland.  1  had  on  hand  an  article  which  I  had  recently  written  out 
with  tlie  intention  of  sending  it  to  the  Guide  to  Holiness.  My  attention  was 
turned  to  tliis  copy  as  aviiihible  for  The  Expositor  as  a  commencement  or 
nucleus.  I  knew  that  1  nmst  go  forward  or  go  back  on  my  contract  con- 
cerninij;  I)ivln(>  guidance.  I  accordingly  consented,  and  after  a  formal  manner 
held  up  my  pen  before  the  Master  and  consecrated  it  to  writings  entirely  de- 
voted to  this  subject  and  forthwith  commenced.  My  productions  1  laid  before 
Dr.  Sutherland.  He  pronounced  them  suitable,  suggested  certain  changes, 
which  were  faithfully  carried  out,  and  so,  under  his  sanction,  I  gave  the  copy 
into  the  printer's  ha'Mls  and  had  the  first  issue  of  The  Expositor  of  Holiness 
printed. 

Dr.  Sutherland  furnished  me  with  the  subscription  books  of  Earnest 
Christian,  the  publication  of  wliich  he  had  undertaken  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, but  which  had  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  so  in  sending  out  the 
three  thousand  copies  all  his  former  subscribers  v/ere  easy  of  access  and 
became  aware  of  the  starting  of  the  new  publication.  I  will  add  here,  al- 
though it  may  seem  to  be  said  in  the  interest  of  self-laudation,  that  I  had 
said  in  the  pages  of  Earnest  Christian  that  the  magazine  would  be  a  success 
if  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  holiness,  but  not  otherwise;  as  a 
matter  of  history  it  was  not  so  confined,  and  as  further  history  it  met  with 
a  speedy  demise;  and,  moreover,  its  death  was  not  caused  either  from  tlu; 
want  of  subscribers  or  lack  of  money.  It  involved  considerable  labor  to 
place  three  thousand  copies,  but  the  matter  was  attended  to  thoroughly.  The 
result,  however,  did  not  at  all  meet  expectations.  Scarcely  fifty  subscribers 
were  obtained  by  all  this  labor,  clearly  not  a  sufiicient  number  to  secure  the 
continued  publication  of  the  magazine. 

Meanwhile  I  had,  by  request,  taken  up  my  quarters  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  the  time  for  the  conference  was  near  at  hand.  He  approached  me  for 
a  reconsideration  of  my  intentions  re  the  ministry,  stating  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  The  Expositor  if  I  would  give  my  whole  time  to  it.  My  re- 
|)ly  was  that,  from  a  busines.s  standpoint,  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a  failure, 
but  that  I  had  entered  into  a  contract  to  let  God  manage  my  life  completely, 
and  that  his  distinct  word  to  rae  was  that  I  must  attend  the  conference  and 
take  any  work  they  could  give  me;  that  my  prospects  were  of  the  poorest: 
the  best  that  I  could  anticipate  would  be  some  small  country  appointment 
such  as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  doing  more  with  reference  to 
The  Expositor  than  an  occasional  contribution;  that  if  the  publication  was 
to  be  continued  God  would  in  some  way  find  an  editor.  He  recognized  the 
force  of  my  remarks  and  ceased  further  argumentation,  and  so  the  matter 
was  left. 
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REFUSED  A  CIRCUIT 

I  sont  in  my  rcquost  to  bo  recolvod  again  into  tlip  activo  work  of  i\u> 
ministry,  to  tlic  district  mt'cting,  wlience  it  was  passed  on  to  tlie  confcronii^ 
in  tlie  usuai  way.  At  tliis  conference  we  had  our  usuai  morning  lioiincHs 
meetings,  wliitii  were  still  better  attended  and  became  more  and  more  in- 
teresting. At  tlie  proper  time  my  case  (;ame  up  for  settlement.  The  position 
was  taken  there  by  some  of  the  leading  ministers  that  1  had  not  suitable 
abilities  for  the  itinerant  work.  1  was  called  on  to  make  my  statement,  which 
I  did,  alluding  to  the  history  of  my  last  (tircuit,  as  given  in  a  former  page, 
and  modestly  remarked  that  if  they  had  work  for  me  that  would  not  interfere 
with  any  person  else,  1  was  prepared  to  take  it.  The  parties  alluded  to, 
however,  took  still  stronger  objec^tions  to  my  being  accepted,  particularly 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  if  I  was  given  work  for  a  few  years  longer  1  would, 
according  to  their  rules,  have  claims  upon  the  superannuated  fund  to  th'! 
detriment  of  others.  However,  1  do  not  propose  to  give  a  lengthened  account 
of  the  scene.  Fron*  my  standpoint  all  I  knew  was  that  1  was  called  on  by 
th(>  Master  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  re-enter  the  ministry  and  engag'f 
to  do  any  work  assigned  to  me,  indifferent,  in  a  sense,  as  to  whether  my  offer 
was  accepted  or  rejected.  I  may  state  that  in  my  own  mind  I  seemed  to  be  raised 
above  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  and  had  a  clear  conviction  that  if 
the  conference  appointed  me  to  a  circuit  they  would  be  benefiting  them- 
selves rather  than  myself,  and  that  not  to  do  so,  was  to  work  against  their 
own  true  interests;  so  that,  personally,  I  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question 
and  really  looking  on  to  see  whether  or  no  the  conference  understood  its 
advantages  and  was  ready  to  accept  them.  The  formal  vote  of  the  con- 
ference was  pretty  generally  against  my  being  accepted,  and  so  I  was  con- 
tinued in  my  relation  to  the  conference  as  that  of  a  supernumerary  minister. 
As  intimated  a))ove,  this  result  was  not  a  disappointing  or  trying  one  to 
myself,  although  it  took  away  from  me  any  present  prospect  of  employment 
in  the  ministry  and  threw  me  upon  the  world  again,  handicapped  still  mor.j 
than  ever  against  the  possibility  of  success  in  business  life. 

I  returned  to  my  billet  to  consider  carefully  the  circumstances  of  th;^ 
hour,  when  God  reminded  me  that  that  morning,  in  the  holiness  meeting,  I 

had  made  very  distinct  and  earnest  prayer  that  like  holiness  meetings  should 
be  started  at  the  Toronto  conference,  which  conference  was  about  to  com- 
mence in  Flni  Street  Church,  and  called  on  me  to  go  to  the  confercmce  and 
help  him  to  answer  my  prayers  by  starting  the  meetings  myself.  I  did  not 
hesitate;  1  spent  no  time  in  remonstrance  against  the  hazardous  nature  of 
such  an  act  on  my  part,  which  was  to  leave  my  family  unprovided  for,  and 
they  just  about  at  the  end  of  their  visiting  programme;  indeed,  for  them 
to  visit  another  week  would  have  been  to  go  against  our  arrangement  at 
Georgetown,  viz.,  that  not  one  day's  visiting  was  to  bethought  of  which  would 
be  of  the  nature  of  sponging.  Taught  l)y  past  experiences,  I  promptly  re- 
plied in  the  aflirmative,  with  no  sign  of  hesitancy  to  mark  my  conduct  in  carry- 
ing out  my  promises.  God  also  reminded  me  that,  as  my  family  were  in 
Milton,  I  could  call  on  the  way  to  Toronto  and  tell  them  the  history  up  to 
date.    A  slight  trial  of  faith  was  before  me  as  to  whether  or  no  I,  'n  com- 
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municating this  to  Mr.  Colling,  tlie  secretary,  should  hnivc  the  glances  of 
the  conference  and  go  in  to  coniMUjnicat(>  these  facts  to  him,  or  have  him 
called  out.  I  was  required  to  take  tiie  foruKM*  cours(>  and  publicly  interview 
Mr.  (tolling.  I  received  his  enthusiastic  sanction  of  my  proposed  action  an*l 
left  for  Toronto  immediately. 

Calling  at  Milton,  1  informed  my  wife  of  these  momentous  facts,  and 
found  her  utterly  un()reparcd  for  such  a  result  to  my  application  for  work. 
So  much  did  her  agitatit)n  alTect  me  tliat  1  fell  upon  my  knees  in  lier 
presence,  asking  God  to  explain  the  situation,  which  lie  did  l)y  telling  nir 
to  predict  to  Mrs.  Burns  that  she  would  soon  have  ptM'fect  comfort  and  s;it- 
isfaction  over  the  whole  matter.  As  a  seiiuel  to  this,  my  wife  informed  me 
that  on  her  way  to  the  station  after  saying  "Good!)ye,"  she  found  herself 
utterly  unable  to  grieve  over  the  situation  and  was  inclined  to  cliide  hersilt 
for  her  apparent  Indifference  and  lack  of  feeling. 

Arriving  In  Toronto,  I  immediately  announced  for  an  association  lioliness 
meeting  during  one  of  the  intervals  l)(>tween  the  confiM'ence  sessions,  and  iit 
once  had  a  fair-sized  meeting.  In  the  evening  I  attended  service  at  tlie 
Metropolitan  Church,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found  Mr.  .Anderson  there,  who  had 
suddenly  returned  to  the  city,  contrary  to  his  expectation.  Tlie  moment  my 
eyes  rested  upon  him  the  following  proposition  came  to  iiu>,  as  a  kind  of  in- 
spiration, to  place  before  him,  viz.,  that  if  he  could  guarantee  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Expositor  for  one  year  1  would  throw  myself  fully  into  the  work 
and  try  to  both  pay  the  printer  and  support  my  family  on  what  subscriptions 
to  the  magazine  I  might  obtain  by  personal  thorougli  canvass,  lie  readily 
entered  into  this  agreement,  and  at  once  I  commenced  the  work  of  canvassing 
lor  subscribers  at  the  Toronto  conference,  and  witii  considerable  success. 
The  holiness  meetings  at  this  conference,  though  not  as  large  as  at  tli(>  liondon 
conferencte,  nevertheless  compared  favoral)ly  with  tlie  (irsl  year's  meetiiiKs 
there  and  so  afforded  considerable  satisfaction;  and  of  course,  arrangement;! 
were  made  for  their  being  perpetuated. 

SECTION    VIII. 

A  SPIRITUAL  CRISIS 

Shortly  after  this  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colling  in  which 
he  suggested  that  some  members  of  the  Association  should  attend  the  next 
holiness  camp  meeting  in  the  States,  which  was  to  bi>  held  in  a  short  time 
at  Round  Lake,  near  Saratoga.  My  reply  to  this  was,  that  thongli  I  greatly 
desired  to  attend,  yet,  judged  by  the  state  of  my  finances,  sucii  a  treat  was 
as  far  off  as  a  trip  to  the  moon.  I'ut  very  soon  after  a  brother  minister  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  help  on  The  Expositor.  1  replicnl  that  funds  had  been 
collected  for  the  first  issue,  and  that  no  further  assistance  of  that  nature 
was  required,  but,  as  he  still  desired  to  give  something  looking  toward.s 
financial  help,  I  mentioned  the  subject-matter  of  this  letter  of  Mr.  Colling, 
when  he  at  once  handed  me  ten  dollars  towards  my  expenses  in  visiting  that 
camp  meeting,  and  as  the  remaining  sum  ncMnled  was  sjieedily  given  me 
for  that  purpose  I  attended  the  gathering.     There  I  made  the  acquaintance 
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of  the   leading  spirits   In   the  holiness   movement   In   the   States,   amongst 
otluTH,  I  lie  lato  Rev.  J.  S.  Insklp  and  Rev.  Mr.  McDonald. 

I  ciijoyod  the  meeting  greatly;   especially  was  I  captured  by  the  force 
and  character  of  Mr.  Inskip,  the  leader.     He  heartily  entered  into  our  sc^henie 
1)1'  an  iiulepcndont  periodical  for  Canada,  thoroughly  endorsed  it  and  offered 
to  allude  to  it  in  Ills  paper,  the  (Christian  Standard,  whldi  was  the  organ  of 
the  Holiness  Association.     He  also  invited  me  to  preach,  but  this  1  decluu'd 
for  reasons  which  seemed  satisfactory  to  myself.     Towards  the  end  of  tlui 
canip-meeting,  however,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction   took  possession  of  n>'>, 
whicli,  as  nearly  as  I  could  reason  it  out,  was  founded  upon  the  following 
experiences:     Whilst  enjoying  the  meeting  to  the  full,  I  seemed  conscious 
of   not   securing   results   commensurate    with   the   expenditure   of   time   and 
money  which  tliey  had  cost,  and  so  a  sombre  feeling  shadowed  my  spirits; 
conseciuentiy  I  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  Master  in  sincere  converse. 
I  may  add  here,  that  for  nearly  a  year  previously  I  had  spent  much  time  in 
prayi'r  for  tlie  definite  spread  of  the  experience  of  holiness  in  Canada.     Th*) 
experiences  connected  witli  these  private  services  were  to  me  something  re- 
markable.    No   sooner  did   I   enter  into  them   than   immediately   my   whole 
being  was  absorbed  in  prayerfulness  for  this  specific  matter.     It  seemed  aa 
tlioiigh  hours  when  thus  employed  would  pass  away  unnoticed,  the  mental 
abstraction  being  beyond  anything  in  my  previous  history.     When  I  essayc'i 
to  take  part  in  this  camp-meeting,  after  the  former  experiences  alluded  to, 
that  is,    assisting  seekers  at  the  altar,  I  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  liberty 
in  that  direction.     My  one  absorbing  thought  was  the  work  in  Canada,  and 
the  demand  was  imperial  for  me  personal  prayers  in  that  direction.     I  es- 
sayed at  one  of  the  altar-services  to  lead  In  prayer  after  the  usual  sort,  but 
at  once  was  checked,  and  was  required  to  make  definite  prayer  for  the  work 
In  Canada,  which  I  did,  while  the  thought  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  and 
hearty  co-operative  faith  of  the  entire  camp-meeting;  but  I  could  trace  no  re- 
sults bearing  upon  this  matter,  either  to  myself  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
that   work.     This   also   seemed   to   be  a   part   of   the   disappointment   which 
weighed  down  my  spirits.    God  met  me  in  answer  to  my  prayers,  and  called 
on  me  to  refrain  frcm  attending  that  night's  service,  which  was  to  be  the 
last  of  that  kind,  or  nearly  so.    I  retired  early  and  slept  the  entire  night.  I 
wakened   early  in   the  morning,   very  much   refreshed,   and   with   body   and 
mind    harmonizing   in  a   normal   state,   and    attended   the   morning   service, 
which  was  the  final  one  of  the  whole  series.     At  this  gathering  the  Rev. 
Mr.   Inskip   called   on    the   members   of   the   United   States   Holiness   Camp- 
UKH'ting  Association  to  gather  with  him  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  altar,  that  the  entire  camp-meeting  might  make  special  prayers 
in  their  behalf.     During  the  service  the  Rev.  Bishop  Taylor  was  called  upon 
to  lead  in  prayer.     This  he  did,  bringing  the  whole  Association  before  God 
in  an  all-comprehensive  petition;   but  speedily  his  own  needs  came  to  the 
lore;    for  this  apostolic  missionary  was  In   great  trouble  of  soul  over  the 
strange  attitude  of  a  large  portion  of  his  brother  ministers  to  his  work  In 
Africa,  and  the  future  looked  threatening  and  weighed  down  his  spirits.    This 
mutter  he  brought  out  in  his  prayer,  stating  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
in  realistic  force;   but  at  the  conclusion  cast  the  whole  burden  upon  his 
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Master  and  proclaimed  the  fact  of  his  resting  there.     To  me,  as  I  wan  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  whole  history,  tlu;  episode  was  realistic  in   the 
extreme,  and  I  seemed  to  accept  the  fact  that  an  act  of  fiiitli  of  vast  propor 
tions  WHS   performed  before  my  very  eyes.     Immediately   it   was  HUggcslitl 
to  me  that  I  could  so  act  with  the  holiness  work  in  Canada.     At  oiici'  I  iliil  so, 
and  realized  that  I,  too,  was  free  from  the  burden.     The  sensation   <•!'  icsl 
was  extreme,  and  the  interchange  of  thought  between  myself  and  (lod  wa.* 
decided  and  satisfactory.     God's  words  to  me  were  to  the  elTccI   that   I  lu'cd 
liHve  no  misgivings  as  to  my  place  in  this  work,  that  If  be  called  me  to  the 
front  or  to  the  rear  it  was  all  one  to  nio,  I  could  carry  out  his  instructions; 
and  moreover,  added  that  the  financial  part  of  the  work  would  be  a  second 
ary  matter,  implying  that  it  would  be  attended  to   witli   satisfaction   to  all 
concerned.     Of  course,  I  realize  the  impossibility  of  putting  in   words  'lics" 
intense   mental   and   spiritual   experiences.     At    such    tinr-s    in    our    history 
language  is  too  poor  and  comes  short  of  meeting  the  re(|uirements  of  the 
hour;   so  I  simply  leave  It  for  others  who  have  had  similar  ex|)erienc(<s  to 
Interpret  mine  by  their  own.  So  confident  was  I  that  a  crisis  was  passed  of  sub 
lime  importance  that  I  hastened  to  make  It  known.  Coming  across  Mishop  Tay 
lor  shortly  after  I  related  the  experience  to  him   as  being   personally  con 
cerned  therein. 

I  had  also  made  the  ac(iuaintance  at  this  camp-ineeting  of  a  Mrs.  llnwe, 
of  New  York  State,  who  once  had  visited  Canada  in  tiie  interest  of  lioliness 
teaching,  and  who  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colling,  our 
secretary,  into  the  experience  of  holiness  at  this  former  visit  1  heard  Ikm- 
announce  at  one  of  the  sessicns  of  the  camp-meeting  that  she  had  rec(>ive(l  a 
commission  again  to  go  to  (Canada  in  the  interests  of  holiness.  I  hastened 
to  inform  her  of  these  my  experiences,  as  speaking  to  one  interested  in  the 
same  matter.  Now  I  was  satisfied  that  my  visiting  tlie  camp-meeting  was 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  that  the 
entire  matter  had  been  ordained  by  the  Master. 

I  returned  homo  via  Buffalo,  and  so  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  one 
of  the  prominent  lights  in  the  faitli-cure  movement,  Miss  Carrie  Judd.  'I'his 
brought  me  in  close  contact  with  that  movement,  for  a  purpose  which 
will  appear  later  on. 

A  HOME  IN  TORONTO. 

And  now  the  question  of  providing  a  home  for  my  family  must  be  at- 
tended to,  as  the  close  of  the  season  at  Grimsby  was  near  ut  hand.  Mrs. 
Burns  proposed  to  look  for  a  house  in  Milton,  and  so  be  convenient  to  many 
friends  there,  and  also  in  tlic  interests  of  cheapness,  house  rent  there  being 
very  nmch  lower  than  in  the  city.  To  this  I  replied  if  that  thougiit  were 
carried  out  I  could  only  see  my  family  when  I  made  a  special  visit  to  them, 
seeing  that  fully  half  my  time  would  be  taken  up  in  canvassing  for  The 
Expositor  outside  of  the  city,  and  the  remaining  time  should  be  devoted  to 
its  publication;  that  as  my  work  was  plainly  originated  of  God,  I  could  not 
think  that  he  was  so  straitened  in  his  circumstances  as  not  to  be  able  to 
afford  us  a  home  where  I  could  be  present  part  of  the  time;  that  whilst  I 
knew    nothing     about     the     future     I     anticipated     no     difTiculty     in     the 
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niatti'i*.  It  was  wliilst  dwL'lliiif;  on  this  prol)leiii  that  a  special 
friend  jjropo.si'd  (o  rent  us  Iior  furnished  lionie,  wlierc  we  could 
keep  a  few  hoarders  and  pay  lor  tlie  furniture  in  monthly  instalments.  I  re- 
plied that  the  proposition  seemed  preposterous,  that  to  engage  to  pay  fifty 
dollars  a  month  was  out  of  i)roportion  to  my  expectations  of  ability  in  that 
dh'ec'Mon,  and  essayed  lo  dismiss  the  matter  from  my  mind;  but  suddenly 
the  thought  of  holding  a  central  holiness  meeting  after  the  pattern  of  the  onv; 
originated  by  tlie  late  Mrs  Thu;be  Talmor,  of  New  York,  came  up  for  con- 
sideration. As  the  <all  for  this  consideration  was  imperative,  and  plainly  from 
God,  I  entertained  it,  and  soon  was  confident  that  it  was  a  definite  call,  and 
to  be  attended  on  my  part  reckless  of  all  monetary  consequences.  Thi^ 
liuilding  in  (luestion,  viz:  2:5  I'emijroke  St.,  was  eminently  suited  to  this 
puri)ose,  as  the  parlors  were  large  and  would  hold  (luite  a  company.  1  ac- 
cepted tlie  inatter  as  from  the  Lord,  and  looked  on  to  sec  him  bring  it  to 
coini)letion.  This  he  did  by  a  series  of  providences  that  1  need  not  detail  here, 
Imt  which  impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  the  mind  of  both  Mrs.  IJurns 
and  myself,  and  so  at  the  close  of  the  season  at  Grimsby  I  had  a  prepared 
home  for  my  family,  not  only  comfortable,  but  even  approaching  the  elegant. 
y\nd  so  the  'I'uesday  holiness  meetings  were  established  after  this  sort.  The 
meetings  were  largely  attended  at  the  start. 

4th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

And  now  the  next  annual  convention  came  to  the  fore  for  consideration. 
Rev.  Dr.  Cochrane  was  pastor  of  Bloor  St.  Methodist  Clmrch,  and  he  cor- 
dially invited  the  Association  to  hold  it  in  his  church,  which  we  did.  This 
convention  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  all  others,  and  awakened  con- 
siderable attention  in  every  direction;  but  as  1  have  given  full  descriptions 
of  all  the  conventions  and  camp-meetings  in  The  Expositor,  I  will  not  repeat 
these  details  here,  but  will  confine  myself  to  the  various  salient  points  th:jt 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  autoldography,  as  has  been  my  plan  thus  far. 

During  this  gathering  my  experiences  at  Round  Lake  emphasized  them 
selves  still  more.  I  seemed  to  have  lost,  to  a  great  degree,  my  shrinking 
characteristics,  which  were  replaced  by  a  seeming  consciousness  of  my 
ai)ility  to  lead  the  meeting  and  impress  my  thought  upon  it.  Accordingly  1 
canjo  to  the  front  and  rejjiained  there,  and  made  the  presence  of  the  presi 
dent  of  the  Association  a  conscious  factor  before  all  the  services.  However, 
at  one  point  I  hesitated.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Blackstock  happening  to  remark  in 
conversation  that  "1  ran  the  convention,"  it  appealed  to  my  sensitive  nature 
and  awakened  questionings  as  to  whether  or  no  I  was  not  making  myself 
too  prominent;  so  I  resolved  to  take  the  hint  and  be  less  in  evidence  during 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting.  Therefore  at  the  close  of  the  next  preaching 
service  I  resolved  to  have  Mr.  Colling  take  tlie  leadership;  and  to  insure 
success  I  asked  him  to  do  so  during  the  singing  of  the  last  hymn.  His  reply 
to  me  was  to  the  effect  that  God  had  not  called  him  to  that  work,  which  de- 
liverance he  gave  in  an  al  rupt  and  almost  discourteous  manner.  I  was  at 
once  aware  that  God  had  called  on  him  to  act  thus  in  order  to  check  my 
tendency  to  diffidence,  and  hence  I  returned  to  my  work  realizing  that  God's 
imperative  call  was  upon  me  to  do  so;   and  I  may  remark  that  this  is  the 
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only  iiesitancy  which  1  have  realized  up  to  date.  Since  tlioii,  (Uiiiiig  all  these 
.series  of  j'ears,  I  have  never  lacked  the  conscioiisness  tliat  1  was  lalled  to 
the  front,  with  the  realization  of  sudicient  power  and  ability  to  maintain 
uiy  position  there. 

The  whole  series  of  meetings  during  this  convention,  a.s  ix't'ori^  intiiiuiled, 
was  characterized  by  extreme  arousemcnt,  and  elTiitive  work  done.  At 
times  the  efi'ervescence  was  marked,  and  reached  tlie  overflowing  point.  The 
Key.  Henry  Manning,  who  was  present,  came  to  me  at  tlu>  close,  rxclainiing 
before  myself  and  some  friends,  "What  have  we  all  been  about  these  years?" 
implying  that  there  was  a  sudden  awakening  from  a  stati>  of  lethargy  which 
promised  mighty  results  in  the  future.  Thi;^  remark  of  his  would  have  been 
"amened"  by  most  of  the  members  in  attendance  had  they  been  i)resent  to 
hear  it. 

Ur.  Cochrane  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  convention  and  rcsohnd  to 
profit  by  it  by  (continued  services,  after  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  pro- 
tracted meeting.  He  intimated  to  me  his  wish  that  1  would  assist  him  in 
these  after-services,  to  which  1  expressed  the  hope  that  I  would  be  able  to 
do  so.  Kut  the  next  day  1  received  positive  instructions  from  tii(>  INlaster  that 
1  was  to  leave  the  city  for  outside  work  which  he  would  ai)|irise  me  of.  When 
I  mentioned  this  fact  to  the  friends,  Mrs.  Howe  took  decided  exception  and 
declared  that  God  showed  her  that  1  was  to  remaii  .  This  she  expressi-d  to 
others  as  well,  especially  to  Mr.  Anderson;  so  when  he  met  me  shortly  after- 
wards he  told  me  that  he  was  greatly  puzzled  over  the  matter,  that  whilst  I 
declared  that  God  wanted  me  to  leave  the  city  Mrs.  Howe  took  the  position 
that  God  showed  her  that  I  was  recjuired  to  l)e  present  at  the  pi'otra<ted 
services.  "What  am  I  to  do,  Mr.  Burns,  under  these  puz/.iing  cin  uaistances'.'" 
he  asked.  My  reply  was  that  Mrs.  Howe  wa.s  not  my  guide.  However,  I 
said  that  1  held  her  in  high  esteem;  so  much  so  that  1  would  lay  the  matter 
again  before  God  in  prayer,  and  would  certainly  know  tlu>  mind  of  (!od  al)oui 
it.  This  cleared  the  atmosphere  for  him,  when  ho  reiiiarkiMl  he  was  sure 
1  would  do  the  right  thing,  anyway.  Pursuant  to  my  promise,  1  retircMl  to 
my  usual  place  for  private  worship,  and  was  about  to  kneel  down  for  formal 
prayer  about  the  matter  when  God's  word  came  to  me  so  imperatively  that, 
without  going  through  this  intended  act  of  kneeling,  1  left  the  room  at  once 
to  carry  out  God's  first  instructions.  As  speedily  as  p«)ssible  I  found  myself 
(jn  the  cars  pointing  towards  the  village  of  Acton.  As  it  was  Saturday  (>ven- 
ing,  and  1  was  not  going  to  Acton  on  invitation,  1  made  sure  that  there  was 
a  later  train,  so  that  if  I  vas  not  particularly  needed  or  the  way  not  open 
lor  my  remaining  in  Acton  over  Sunday,  I  could  go  on  to  another  place 
where  1  had  work  appointed.  I  called  on  the  resident  minister,  the  Rev. 
William  liryers,  who  looked  somewhat  surprised;  but,  noticing  my  satchel, 
lie  asked  me  if  I  could  not  remain  over  Sunday,  stating  that  he  had  been 
puzzled  over  deciding  what  he  should  preach  about,  and  had  no  sermon 
ready;  so  if  1  conld  stop  over  it  would  greatly  oblige  him.  Thus  tin;  way 
was  open  in  a  marked  way  for  my  remaining;  and  1  may  add  that  through- 
out this  visit  several  eciually  marked  instances  of  God's  management  and 
guidance  were  in  evidence. 
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A  BURNING  QUESi 'ON  SETTLED 

I  specially  mention  this  incident  to  show  that  tluis  early  the  question  of 
receiving  Divine  guidance  for  others  was  up  for  consideration  and  was  settled 
for  myself  in  this  prompt,  .ill-comprehensive  manner.  1  need  scarcely  add 
that  the  history  in  the  Association  made  this  a  precedent  for  all,  and  so 
settled  once  forever  this  very  important  question.  Our  gospel  does  not  per- 
mit one  individual  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  God  for  another. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  I  was  absent,  of  course,  from  the  central  holi- 
ness meeting.  At  this  gathering  a  number  who  had  been  at  the  convention 
were  present,  and  a  very  boisterous  meeting  indeed  was  the  outcome,  Parties, 
who  since  have  fallen  out  of  the  Association  through  unwillingness  to  accent 
the  gospel,  and  who  were  of  that  boisterous  kind  par  excellenc:e,  were  r(!- 
sponsiblc  for  a  very  effervescent,,  and,  indeed,  uproarious  meeting.  This 
proved  a  very  great  trial  to  Mrs.  Burns,  who  looked  upon  herself  as  somewhat 
responsible  for  the  character  of  the  meeting;  accordingly,  she  hoped  that 
upon  my  return  some  regulating  hand  would  be  put  upon  these  extreme 
apostles  of  noise  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  At  the  next  meeting  I  was 
present  and  alluded  to  the  subject,  but  I  was  called  on  to  speak  somewhat 
after  the  following:  This  meeting  has  been  started  at  the  distinct  command  <)•' 
the  Master,  and  I  have  put  it  into  his  hands  for  guidance  and  regulation ; 
hence  those  who  come  to  it  have  perfect  liberty  to  make  all  the  noise  they 
are  capable  of  doing,  or  act  in  any  form  they  choose,  as  far  as  the  neighbors 
are  concerned.  If  they  should  even  appeal  to  the  City  Council  and  have  the 
meeting  suppressed  as  a  nuisance,  that  was  their  business  and  not  mine;  so  1 
gave  freedom  on  every  hand  unto  everybody  However,  the  after  history 
showed  that  no  one  took  advantage  of  this  license,  and  the  meetings  in 
future  were  characterized  by  orderly  conduct  and  provoked  the  complaints 
of  nobody  in  this  regard. 

I  may  add  also  that  this  thought  of  God's  management  of  the  jneeting 
was  carried  out  in  all  details;  so  much  so  that  in  my  numerous  calls  from  the 
city,  and  hence  necessary  absence  from  the  meeting,  on  no  one  occasion  did 
I  appoint  a  leader,  whilst  Mrs.  Burn^,  who  undertook  for  a  time  to  supplement 
me  in  this  matter,  being  met  on  every  hand  with  disappointments,  soon  gave 
up  also.  Hence  practical  Divine  guidance  was  illustrated  without  any  limi- 
tations on  our  part  in  the  management  of  these  meetings.  And  yet  so  ojjpor 
tune  and  so  constant  was  the  presence  of  a  suitable  leader  at  every  meeting 
during  my  absence  that  these  incidents  always  connected  themselves  witli 
and  illustrated  Divine  guidance  to  onlookers. 

About  this  time  the  Salvation  Army  commenced  their  meetings  in  Tor 
onto,  led  by  Captain  Wass.  I  attended  one  of  their  first  gatherings  to  investi- 
gate, and  was  very  favorably  impressed  by  the  simplicity,  heartiness  and 
evident  spirituality  of  the  whole  service.  During  these  investigations,  how 
ever,  the  question  came  to  me  as  to  what  would  be  my  attitude  to  the  Army; 
indeed,  the  thought  of  joining  the  army  was  pressed  upon  roe  and  to„k  form- 
idable shape,  seeing  I  did  not  know,  at  that  time,  what  would  be  the  futii  o 
character  of  my  work.  Now,  to  me  the  style  of  Army  work  was  very  oli- 
jectionable.     Such  repugnance  had  I  for  outer  display  and  the  wearing  of 
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badges  that  1  had  lound  it  diflicult  to  overcome  my  objections,  even  to  wear- 
ing a  cap  and  gown  at  the  University  when  in  attendance  there,  and  only 
reconciled  myself  to  it  when  I  discovered  that  I  could  make  practical  use  of 
tlie  gown  in  winter  as  a  first-class  muffler.  1  need  not  speculate  as  to  where 
I  obtained  this  distinct  repugnance  to  the  wearing  of  all  such  trappings,  bu(: 
lliat  it  existed  in  a  large  measure,  the  above  incident  will  illustrate;  so  my 
()l)j(Miion  to  the  Army  dress  and  parade  was  decided  and  constitutional. 
Therefore,  in  facing  the  (luestion  of  uniting  myself  with  the  fortunes  of  th'3 
Army,  it  naturally  started  a  severe  battle.  As  usual,  in  such  trials  of  failli. 
1  became  ([uite  confident  that  if  1  admitted  to  God  willingness  on  my  part  to 
join  the  army,  that  he  certainly  would  call  for  such  sacrifice  on  my  part. 
However,  In  comparison  with  former  faith  battles,  this  one  was  very  short, 
if  sharp,  for  1  at  once  professed  absolute  willingness  to  carry  out  God's: 
instructions  whatever  they  might  be,  when  he  immediately  assured  me  that 
my  work  was  not  in  the  Army.  This  relieved  the  situation,  and  I  cuuld  frankly 
and  frecdy  make  the  ac(iuaintance  of  Captain  Wass  and  assure  him  of  my 
hearty  .••.ympathy  in  this  work,  which  I  did.  As  a  further  result  of  this  in- 
cident, as  will  be  seen  later,  the  captain,  with  his  army  contingent,  visited 
us  at  our  first  camp-meeting  and  under  happy  auspices. 

SECTION    IX. 

FIRST  CAMP-MEETING 

At  the  late  convention  the  question  of  having  a  holiness  camp-meeting 
was  discussed  favorably.  Indeed,  one  party  took  the  ground  that  the  Lord 
called  for  two  camp-meetings  during  the  coming  season.  The  outcome  of  it 
all  was,  that  we  arranged  for  our  first  holiness  camp-meeting  to  be  held  at 
(irimsby  Park  the  latter  part  of  the  next  summer.  Everything  seemed 
fav<)rabl(\  and  so  we  prepared  ourselves  for  this  unique  gathering.  When  I 
arrived  at  Grimsby  I  was  met  by  the  manager,  the  Rev.  \V.  S.  Grifiin,  wit!) 
the  statement  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Salvation  Army  intended  to  visit 
our  camp-meeting  on  a  certain  day,  and  that  he  objected  to  it.  After  some 
c()n\  ei-sation,  however,  he  admitted  the  right  of  Salvationists  to  visit  the  Park, 
but  would  refuse  his  sanction  to  our  camp-meeting  unless  1  would  assure 
liim  that  th<>  captain  should  not  lead  any  meetings  on  the  ground.  To  this  I 
consented;  so  when  the  date  came  I  met  the  captain  with  this  statement, 
assuring  him  of  our  hearty  co-operation,  but  that  under  the  circumstances  I 
was  called  to  keep  the  leadership  oJ  the  meeting  in  my  own  hands.  He  readily 
ac(|uiesced,  and  so  the  meeting  went  on. 

During  the  previous  days  the  camp-meeting  had  become  very  successful, 
and  a  high  tide  was  on,  so  that  we  met  the  Army  on  equal  ground.  The 
union  meeting  was  exceedingly  satisfactory,  the  characteristic  warmth  and 
life  of  the  Army  being  met  and  fully  eciualled  by  those  composing  the  camp- 
meeting.  Several  leading  Methodists  were  present,  some  of  whom  yielded 
themselves  to  the  current  of  e'lcitemeiit  and  added  to  the  zest  of  the  whole, 
llr.  Carman,  the  leading  olllcial  of  the  Methodist  Church,  fiung  himK'>lf  into 
it  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  stepping  onto  the  platform  and  speaking  with 
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animation  and  effect.  Dr.  Williams,  his  coadjutor,  while  not  taking  the  plat- 
form, yet  took  part  in  the  services,  and  was  exceedingly  helpful.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  meeting  the  captain  suggested,  in  a  wliisper,  tliat  there 
should  be  some  method  of  securing  delinite  results.  This  was  a  puzzling 
thought  to  me  as  the  whole  auditorium  was  crowded,  scarcely  standing  room 
l)eing  left  for  any.  However,  as  if  to  meet  the  occasion,  a  peculiar  thouglit 
came  to  me  which  1  put  in  practice.  1  called  upon  the  whole  audience  to  arise 
and  unite  in  pray(>r  with  me,  retiuesting  all,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i)rayer 
to  raise  their  arms,  so  that  at  any  time  during  my  prayer  they  found  they 
could  not  "amen"  my  words  then  they  should  let  them  fall  down  1  com- 
menced my  prayer  with  acknowledgment  of  general  guilt,  and  then  led 
on  to  confession  of  sin  and  acceptance  of  forgiveness  by  faith;  then  through 
the  history  of  my  experience  in  all  its  stages  to  sanctificatlon.  The  result, 
I  have  n^ason  to  l)elieve,  was  most  happy;  indeed,  not  long  afterwards  I  was 
present  at  a  service  at  Bowmanville  where  two  Army  captains  testified  that 
at  tliat  time  they  liad  received  the  blessing  of  holiness,  accompanied  with  a 
distinct  gift  of  power  for  work.  Apparently  they  were  illustrating  at  Ihe.^o 
meetings,  for  their  converts  up  to  that  time  had  exceeded  a  hundred. 

At  tills  meeting  we  had  some  apostles  of  the  dress  question  who  were 
e  iger  to  i)ut  forth  tiieir  peculiar  beliefs  and  demand  that  they  should  be  a 
part  of  Association  work;  so  at  one  of  the  sessions  the  whole  question  caiiu^ 
ui)  for  ventilation,  these  parties  bringing  it  to  the  fore  and  demanding  tluit 
their  notions  concerning  plain  dress  must  be  incorporated  into  the  holiness 
movement.  I  resisted  tliis  teaching  strongly  and  decidedly,  and  so  the  me(>t- 
ing  became  a  very  stormy  one,  indeed.  I  took  the  position  that  if  Jesus  had 
appointed  the  Holy  Ghost  to  guide  the  individual,  then  each  person  must 
learn  from  (lod  himself  as  to  how  to  dress;  that  any  rules  or  regulations 
concerning  this  matter  would  destroy  the  whole  subject  of  Divine  guidance 
and  leave  ii'  of  no  practical  value.  This  position  was  endorsed  by  the  major- 
ity, iind,  indeed,  was  accepted  readily  and  heartily.  Since  then  the  dresr> 
question  has  never  come  upas  a  disturbing  factor  in  our  conventions.  How- 
ever, a  few  did  not  so  accept  the  settlement,  but,  finding  it  imposible  to 
reconcile  themselves  1o  our  platform,  dropped  out  of  the  movement.  This 
whole  subject  is  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  July,  'Sf),  Expositor  that  I 
need  but  to  allude  to  it  here. 

On  Saturday  1  seemiMl  to  be  possessed  with  a  thought  that  a  greater 
spiritual  l)lessing  or  uplifting  should  characterize  the  cani))-meeting  to  enable 
us  to  pronounce  it  a  decided  success.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  preaching 
service  we  retired  to  the  enclosed  auditorium  for  the  after  service,  as  the 
weatluM'  was  rather  cool  for  ojien-air  meetings.  Whilst  the  fifty  or  upwards 
who  composed  this  meeting  -the  real  nucleus  of  the  camp-meeting — were 
bow(>d  in  pravi-r  1  called  upon  some  one  to  sing  a  hymn  with  reference  to 
waiting  for  a  blessing. 

But,  in  place  of  my  thought  being  carried  out,  it  was  met  on  the  part  of 
the  vice-president  with  tlie  statement  that  he  had  already  got  his  blessing  and 
wanted  to  go  to  work  and  do  something.  His  thought  was  echoed  favorably 
by  the  assistant  editor,  and  their  united  talk  evidently  carried  the  meeting 
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with  them  when  I  felt  that  the  management  had  slipped  out  of  my  hands. 
However,  I  asked  them  to  rise  and  then  re(UK'sted  all  wlio  had  received  liie 
l)lessing  of  holiness  to  make  it  manifest,  v.hen  nearly  the  entire  congregation 
<laimed  that  experience.  As  I  knew  that,  at  least,  half  of  them  had  taktMi  the 
place  of  seekers  and  not  possessors  up  to  that  time,  1  drew  the  attention  of 
the  recalcitrants  to  the  fact  that  evidently  dod  was  carrying  on  his  work 
successfully  But  at  this  point  a  lady  near  the  front  struck  in,  stating  tluit 
she,  the  previous  year,  had  got  the  blessing  of  holiness,  but  that,  returning 
home,  she  could  not  keep  it  as  her  husband  opposed  her.  She  re(|uested  us 
to  pray  for  her,  and  especially  for  her  husband  that  he  might  ctase  his  oppo- 
sition and  become  the  recipient  of  like  grace.  Her  language  w^'s  that  of 
importunity — of  one  earnestly  pleading  for  immediate  help — so  I  asked  tlie 
parties  in  opposition  what  they  would  do  with  this  case,  remarking  that  it 
was  not  the  part  of  a  wise  general  to  advance  against  the  enemy  and  leave 
fortresses  in  the  rear.  One  of  them  proposed  that  we  should  pray  for  half 
an  hour  for  this  lady.  I  publicly  put  my  answer  in  tlie  form  of  a  prayer, 
saying,  "O,  Lord,  will  you  bless  this  lady  if  we  pray  for  half  an  hour?"  Tlu> 
absurdity  of  this  seemed  to  strike  the  other  party,  for  he  immediately  added, 
"if  half-an-hour  won't  do,  we  will  pray  an  hour."  It  began  to  l)v'  appreciated 
by  all  that,  some  way  or  another,  the  meeting  was  -w.  sixes  and  sevens;  how- 
ever, they  got  to  prayer,  and  immediately  a  great  hubbub  arost-  fi-om  the  fact 
that  individuals  began  praying  by  themselves  and  at  cross  ituri)oses.  I 
asked  God  as  to  what  I  could  do  in  the  matter.  His  reply  was  tiiat  tlie  lady  in 
(|uestion  came  to  him  with  a  condition  and  could  not  gain  help  at  present, 
so  1  need  not  pray  for  her,  whereupon  1  coolly  init  out  most  f)f  the  lights,  Look 
my  hat  and  left  them  to  their  devices. 

I  bent  my  steps  towards  the  lovely  beach  and  spent  the  next  hour  or 
two  pacing  up  and  down  the  wharf  in  strange  perturliation  of  si)irits.  I  re 
alized  that  the  camp-meeting  had  revolt(>d  against  my  leadership,  and  thit, 
therefore,  permanent  success  was  impossible.  My  serious  thoughts  about 
the  matter  ever  and  anon  were  ii  "^errupted  by  involuntary  laughter  at  the 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the  whole  history.  The  fact  that  these 
opponents  had  called  for  work  and  that  v'lod  iiad  so  snddeMily  given  them 
work  of  the  toughest  kind  struck  me  as  so  comical  that  my  risibilities  were 
again  and  again  called  into  play.  However,  the  whole  history  forced  me 
to  accept  the  patent  fact  that  1  was  driven  out  of  the  h^adership,  and  that 
what  further  would  be  my  history  in  connection  with  liii^  lioliness  move- 
ment was  certainly  not  in  evidence. 

I  slept  but  little  that  night,  even  after  I  had  retired  to  my  tent,  and  arose 
feeling  tiuxt  the  ciuestion  was  still  unsettled,  or  rather  settled  against  me.  At 
the  morning  meeting  I  was  accosted  by  the  minister  who  was  to  preach,  for 
instructions.  1  informed  him  that  1  no  lon^rer  considered  myself  the  leader 
of  the  meeting,  that  it  was  taken  out  of  my  hands.  Ib^  showed  some  concern 
about  the  inatter;  I  tjuleted  him  by  remurking  that  lie  would  have  a  good  tim»' 
preaching,  but  as  far  as  the  leadership  was  (concerned  I  liad  nothing  further 
1o  do  with  it.  Tlie  vice-president,  meeting  me,  suggested  a  love-feast,  in 
which  I  acquiesced.  Accordingly  1  announced  for  a  love-feast  in  ii  very  few 
words,  and  the  meeting  went  on.     During  this  meeting  the  late  Mrs.  Teskey 
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stated  that  sho  had  been  kept  awake  most  of  the  night,  for  God  had  called 
upon  her  to  pray  for  the  president  as  he  needed  her  prayers.  Then  she 
cliaracterized  the  previous  meeting  as  storms  and  earthquakes,  and  called 
upon  all  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter  and  let  God  manage.  During  her 
talk  I  realized  that  1  was  reinstated  in  the  leadership.  It  was  accompanied 
Willi  a  slight  physical  manifestation,  which  I  can  only  liken  to  the  sensation 
of  an  arm  suddenly  returning  to  its  place  after  having  been  out  of  joint.  I 
now  felt  that  I  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  addressed  the  gathering  as  their 
real  leader.  I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  they  had  rebelled  against  my  leader- 
Khip,  that,  in  place  of  yielding  to  my  request,  they  had  called  for  work  and 
that  God  had  given  them  work  to  do.  I  here  asked  Mrs.  Howe  if  that  lady 
had  got  lu'lped  by  the  meeting.  She  replied,  "No,"  when  I  commented  on  it 
by  ri'marking  how  could  they  expect  to  accomplish  work  after  a  hammer- 
uiid-toiigs  style?  1  now  realized  in  myself  power  to  manage  riie  whole  camp- 
meeting  after  a  sort  that  fairly  astonished  me,  and  retained  this  conscious 
power  to  the  end. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  the  preaching  service,  I  called  on  Mr.  Colling  to 
load  tlie  after  meeting,  when  I  retired  to  my  tent  to  rest.  At  the  evening 
service  Mr.  Colling  preached,  when  I  told  him  that  I  expected  to  address  the 
meeting  immediately  after,  and  requested  the  assistant-editor,  who  was  lead- 
er of  the  choir,  not  to  sing  until  I  should  tell  him.  However,  he  came  to  me 
shortly  after,  requesting  the  privilege  of  singing  a  certain  piece,  when  I  re- 
iterated my  desire  in  such  sharp  tones  of  voice  that  they  drove  from  him 
any  thought  of  continued  opposition.  After  the  sermon  I  gave  a  short  and 
strong  address  on  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  requested  all  who  desired  to  be 
in  union  in  tlie  matter  and  secure  heaven's  blessing  to  follow  me  into  tht; 
auditorium.  This  they  did  with  military  precision.  In  the  meantime  a 
couple  of  ministers  received  the  convicton  that  they  must  re-arrange  the 
seats,  whch  they  did,  and  so  we  filed  in  amongst  them  and  found  them  just 
suHicient  for  the  company,  when  all  knelt  down.  Then  I  informed  them  that 
we  were  again  where  we  were  the  previous  evening,  before  the  ruction,  and 
forthwith  promised  them  a  distinct  spiritual  baptism,  or  outpouring  of  the 
►Spirit.  Having  finished  these  remarks,  I  called  on  somebody  to  sing  the 
formerly  rejected  hymn,  which  was  immediately  done,  but  before  a  full  verse 
was  sung  there  came  upon  the  meeting  the  most  surprising  spirituui  manl- 
IV-^tation  that  I  had  witnessed  up  to  date.  It  seemed  to  draw  everybody  into 
its  controlling  circle,  and  all  who  were  seeking  spiritual  blessing  at  once 
received  their  hearts'  desire;  so  we  were  united  together  in  happiness  antJ 
glad  thanksgiving.  The  phenomenon  awakened  the  interest  of  even  onlook- 
ers, who  Hocked  in  to  witness  it.  My  own  expectations  were  now  fully  met. 
I  realized  that  in  some  way  God  had  put  his  stamp  upon  our  whole  AssociatioTi 
and  upon  our  camp-meetings  Dr.  Cochrane,  who  was  present,  remarked  to 
tie  and  others  that  after  what  he  experienced  at  that  meeting  he  had 
no  doubt  as  to  God's  stamp  being  on  the  Association,  and  that  its  future 
could  not  help  but  be  successful  and  satisfactory.  Such  was  the  sentiment 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Association  at  that  time. 

Of  course,  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  camp-meeting  were  successful, 
and  all  who  were  looking  for  improved  Christian  experience  obtained  it  up 
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to  their  highest  expectation.  Also  the  unanimouH  desire  of  the  .Vssociation, 
because  of  these  results,  was  in  favor  of  repeating  the  canip-nieeting  at 
Grimsby  the  following  summer. 

EXI'OSITOIl  AIJOI'TEIa 
Towards  the  close  a  business  meeting  was  lienl  wlii(  li  was  very  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  movement.  'I"he  Hev.  !Mr.  Hardy  un- 
folded a  scheme  for  the  support  of  The  I^lxposilor,  whicii  ohlaini^d  lli(>  sanction 
of  the  entire  Association;  it  was  as  follows:  Having  ascertained  the  appro.v 
iniHte  cost  of  its  continued  publi(;ation  for  anotlier  year,  tliis  aiuount  was 
divided  into  shares  of  a  dollar  each,  and  all  were  called  on  to  sul)scrii)e  for 
tliem  up  to  their  present  a])ility.  1  was  to  give  my  wiiole  time  to  editing  Tho 
E.xpositor,  and  evangelistic  work.  My  salary  was  to  be  a  liiousand  dollars. 
The  subscribers  were  to  re<;eive  Expositors  at  the  rate  of  four  for  three 
sliares,  to  be  scattered  abroad  free,  in  the  hope  that  many,  if  not  all,  n;- 
ceiving  them  would  pay  for  them  or  become  subscribers.  Mr.  Hardy,  judg- 
ing from  some  experiences  he  had  in  arranging  for  evangelistic  work  in  tlie 
Montreal  Conference,  drew  largely  on  his  imagination  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  would  be  received  as  collections  or  gifts  during  my  evangelistic 
tours  for  the  current  year,  even  predicting  that  the  stoc-k  wt/u:d  be  a  paying 
one,  and  that  eventually  none  would  be  called  on  to  pay  more  than  theii" 
subscription  price  for  one  Expositor.  The  whole  matter  was  accepted  on 
this  basis,  I  was  appointed  editor  and  evangelist,  and  a  large  part  of  tiie 
stock  was  subscribed  on  the  spot,  with  the  expectation  that  the  remainder 
would  be  taken  up  in  after  meetings,  especially  at  the  annual  convention. 
And  so  the  camp-meeting  closed,  being  pronounced  by  all  as  a  complete 
success  in  every  direction. 

During  the  previous  year,  as  was  before  intimated,  the  treasurer  had 
paid  the  cost  of  publication,  amounting  to  some  Jive  hundred  dollars.  The 
amount  I  had  secured  for  subscriptions  netted  in  the  neigliborhood  of  eight 
hundred  dollars.  I  expected  to  meet  the  highest  wishes  of  the  Association 
as  far  as  evangelistic  work  was  concerned,  and  commenced  enthusiastically 
to  carry  out  the  evident  thought  and  desire  of  the  Association  in  this  regard; 
but  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  realized  that  God*s  thoughts  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  Association  were  not  in  perfect  harmony.  I  was  speedily 
called  on  to  take  a  course  in  the  evangelistic  work  that  pre(;luded  all  pos- 
sil)ility  of  generous  collections  or  subscriptions  being  received.  When  I  had 
to  face  this  matter  it  presented  itself  to  me  in  a  very  serious  aspect,  and 
lives  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  great  crises  in  my  life.  Confining  myself 
exclusively  to  the  subject  of  holiness,  I  found  that  it  was  still  very  unpopuhn-, 
that  it  meant  close,  radical  work  in  the  churches  witli  little  or  no  prospcc  t 
of  enthusiastic  gatherings  or  large  collections.  Of  course  I  had  in  my  mind 
the  fact  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  were  capable  of  securing  large  audiences 
and  large  subscriptions  to  their  magazine  during  their  evangelistic  tours, 
but,  as  my  style  of  work  proved  to  be  entirely  different,  I  plainly  saw  that 
all  hope  in  the  direction  of  securing  money  by  such  means  had  to  be  given 
up.  Hence  I  looked  forward  to  facing  the  Association  at  the  next  camp- 
meeting  with  a  very  small  surplus,  if  any,  over  travelling  expenses,  and  to 
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meet  tlio  frloiids  wlio  liad  fondly  hoped  that  their  suhHcriptions  wouhl  have 
been  returned  to  them,  or  retained  as  valuable  stoek  securing  early  dividends, 
with  the  information  tiiat  all  these  expectations  were  disappointed,  and 
tlu'ir  subH(rii)tioi\s  only  He<ure(l  the  support  of  The  lOxpositor  for  tlie  cur- 
rent year.  To  presume  that  these  subscriptions  would  be  repeated  seemed 
to  me  absurd,  and  hence  I  was  called  upon  to  virtually  shut  up  this  source 
of  income  for  myself  and  thus  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  arrangement 
so  enthusiastically  made  by  the  Association  at  its  first  (;amp-meeting.  To 
say  that  it  tried  my  nerves  to  go  on  illustrating  absolute  Divine  guidance 
with  such  a  prospect  ahead  is  only  saying  what  is  true.  To  bo  true  to 
Divine  guidance  at  such  ai)i)areiit  expense  was  no  child's  play.  However,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  secured  perfect  rest  of  soul,  and  deliberately  took  my 
clioice  to  Ite  true  to  the  Master's  guidance;  in  all  things,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  faced  the  next  camp-meeting  witli  an  evangelistic  fund  which  barely  cov- 
ered travelling  expenses. 


DUNDAS  CONVENTION 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Dundas,  on  the 
invilatioi  of  tii(!  I!ev.  .Mr.  Woodsworth,  and  as  it  connects  itself  with  another 
distinct  epoch  in  my  spivllual  experience  I  will  allude  to  it  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  remarkable  experiences  above  narrated  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  night  service  of  the  camp-meeting,  which  would  be  recognized  by 
all  religioi.iists  nt  tluit  time  under  the  name  of  a  mighty  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  a  distiiut  l)ai);i,-.]i)  of  power,  etc.,  1  naturally  looked  forward  to  similar 
future  manifestations,  and  was  not  disai)pointed.  At  a  meeting  held  at 
Scarboro'  Heights,  not  long  after,  under  the  jnanagement  of  the  late  Dr. 
Carroll,  whilst  leading  (.iie  of  the  meetings  a  similar  spiritual  experience  be- 
came a  gene-al  on'.;  in  the  iiie(!ling.  All  wlio  were  present  enjoyed  it  greatly, 
and  for  a  time  I  was  exceedingly  popular.  At  Oakville,  during  some  special 
services  whivli  '.  aLleiidod,  a  similar  outburst  of  spiritual  joy  was  realized, 
a!id  at  three  four  days'  meetings  which  1  held  at  )resden,  Wallaceburg,  and 
a  neighboring  country  circuit,  similar  general  experiences  of  exhiliariting  joy 
were  entered  into  1)y  tlu;  iissenil)lies.  At  some  of  them,  like  as  at  the  camp- 
meeting,  1  prediited  Ihcir  conpjig,  and  had  my  predictions  fulfilled.  At  the 
Drei-iden  nueting  1  liifiinned  the  company  that  they  must  be  prepa.red  to 
receive  a  I'entecostai  eutpouiing  at  one  of  the  gatherings;  but  whiidi  1  could 
not  inform  them,  net  knowing.  This  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  at  one  of  the 
gatherings,  whilst  sitting  in  our  seats  and  singing  a  hymn;  but  these  were 
eclipsed  by  the  one  which  Avas  witnessed  at  the  Dundas  convention.  It  was 
at  the  final  nu>eting  nf  liie  scries,  when,  after  a  somewhat  dull  service  con- 
sisting J]  i;i<  adiiiig  and  exliortation,  1  was  called  on  to  address  the  audience. 
At  the  (•lodC  'iT  ley  short  exhortation  a  very  strong  desire  to  come  forward 
to  the  altar  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  nearly  all.  When  we  knelt  down 
someone  started  to  sing,  but  I  requested  them  to  stop,  and  then  called  on  the 
audience  to  open  their  beings  to  the  reception  of  a  distinct  spiritual  blessing, 
whereupon  I  called  upon  someone  to  lead  in  singing  a  certain  hymn.  But 
before  the  verse  was  sung  througli  the  most  distinct  and  powerful  experience 
of  joyous  emotion  that  1  ever  before  or  since  have  realized  or  witnessed  was 
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experienced  by  the  nieotlng.  All  who  were  seeking  iuiy  special  experience 
seemed  to  o'.'ain  it  on  the  instant,  and  everyone  obtained  a  bai>tisiii  of  joy 
beyond  iitterance.  The  hilarity  and  Intense  (>x(ilement  of  the  hour  are  be- 
yond description,  and  lasted  for  a  lengthened  period  of  lime.  As  some  out- 
ward expression  of  the  intense  feeling  was  called  for,  it  took  the  lonii  of  a 
J  rocci.sion,  headed  by  the  ministers,  and  so  we  marelied  around  the  church 
i;i   great  hilarity,  singing  familiar  hymns  most  lustily. 

Of  course,  I  threw  myself  most  enthusiastically  into  tlu>s(>  pronounied 
experiences,  and  very  naturally  jumped  to  the  ( onrlusion  liiat  tliis  was  to  lie 
the  form  that  the  holiness  revival  was  to  take;  hence  I  looked  forward 
to  their  continuance  and  indefinite  expansion.  Hut  the  following  experience 
changed  all  this,  and  prevented  me  from  being  captured  by  such  psychol- 
ogical phenomena,  and  proved  to  me  how  little  1  knew  of  the  future  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  work  in  which  I  was  engaged. 

MV  DUNDAS  KXPERIENCK 

After  the  convention  the  minister  in  charge  concluded  to  contiiuu'  tho 
special  services,  requesting  me  to  remain  and  assist;  with  whirii  request  this 
time  1  was  able  to  comply.  I  need  not  go  Into  the  minute  history  of  these 
after-meetings,  suflice  to  say  that  they  were  of  a  very  marked  cliarai't(<r.  Hut; 
the  wind-up  came  when  one  evening  I  seemed  to  realize  tiiat  a  great  force 
was  gathering  against  the  revival,  especially  in  connection  with  the  oflicial 
members  of  the  church,  who,  although  regularly  attending,  seemed  to  exercise 
an  antagonistic  influence  on  the  revival.  Whilst  realizing  this  to  the  full, 
and  anticipating  its  defeat,  I  was  called  upon,  apparently  after  the  same 
pattern  as  those  above  described,  to  take  the  ground  tliat  God  promised  the 
church  that  evening  a  special  blessing,  after  the  Pentecostal  sort,  and  that 
if  the  opponents,  or  those  who  failed  to  take  part  in  this  revival  thus  far, 
<ame  forward  with  the  rest  they  would  share  In  this  blessing;  but  If  they 
failed  to  do  so  the  outpouring  would  take  place  nevertheless.  Of  course  I 
realized  that  in  taking  this  position  it  was  a  very  serious  matter,  but  it  so 
connected  itself  with  the  former  manifeslalions  that  1  did  not  doubt  this 
would  be  a  continuation  of  them.  Having  once  i)lacetl  tlie  issue  after  this 
sort,  naturally  I  flung  myself  with  might  and  main  into  the  work  of  securing 
the  result;  bat  that  result' was  not  reach*»d. 

In  my  determination  to  have  my  prediction  fulfilled  1  kept  the  meeting 
in  to  iUi  unusually  lato  hour,  and  wearied  them  all  witli  my  fruitless  efforts. 
I  retired  for  rest  tha'  night  worn  out,  discouraged  and  perplexed.  The  next 
morning,  concluding  that  my  work  was  done  in  Dundas,  I  left  the  town  by 
the  first  available  train  for  home. 

And  now  a  strange  battle  was  upon  me.  1  dwelt  upon  the  past,  its 
successes,  and  this  one  failure.  It  looked  a?  though  the  whole  movement 
was  wrecked,  and  for  two  or  three  days  I  spent  my  time  in  wonderment, 
appealing  to  the  Master  to  explain  the  situation.  1  presumed  that  I  had 
failed  to  do  my  part  properly  at  some  juncture;  but  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
failure  I  was  entirely  ignorant.  I  professed  to  God  my  willingness  to  return 
to  Dundas  and  rectify  matters  by  confession  or  any  other  method  as  soon  as 
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1  learned  of  my  fault.  Hut  still  the  perplexity  grew,  until  beeoniinK  desperate. 
I  (leiiiiuuled  of  the  Master  his  explanation  of  the  situation.  At  this  point  he 
spoke,  askiiiK  ine  what  ripht  I  had  to  presume  that  1  had  failed  or  Kone 
wrong.  I  saw  the  point  and  at  once  admitted  that  I  had  no  litrht  myself  to 
conclude  that  because  of  the  apparent  results  1  must  at  some  point  have 
failed.  This  Important  lesson  having  been  learned,  I  ■  th(>n  a.ssured  mo 
that  1  had  carried  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  to  his  complete;  and 
entire;  satisfaction;  but  timt,  with  reference  to  tlie  ai)parent  failure,  he  couhl 
not  explain  himself  at  present,  but  would  do  so  ai  a  later  date.  As  thin 
communication  from  Ciod  was  as  clear  and  distinct  as  any  i)revious  om  ,  for 
me  not  to  accept  it  would  be  to  throw  the  whole  subject  of  Divini'  Kuidiinco 
overboard,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  accepted  the  situation,  recoRuizcd 
that  I  had  been  true  to  my  contract  with  him  and  that  1  still  illustraterl 
absolute  I)i\ine  Ruidance  in  my  life. 

After  this  my  nianner  of  conducting  meetinRs  w  is  materially  chiinKiMJ; 
1  no  longer  had  any  serious  care  as  to  how  my  work  would  pan  out.  1  realized 
that  if  even  called  upon  to  make  any  prediction  in  tlie  futtire  1  wouhl  have 
notliiuK  to  do  whatever  witli  its  fulfilment,  and,  indeed,  realized  that  1  liad 
s(Mured  a  species  of  utter  indifference  as  to  whether  my  words  should  be 
made  good  or  not,  that  1  could  make  a  dozen  predictions  and  have  them  all 
fail,  and  such  history  would  not  militate  against  my  peace  of  mind  or  in  any 
way  influence  my  work;  and,  moreover,  it  seemed  to  awaken  a  species  of 
indifference  in  my  mind  concerning  tliese  mighty  outpourings  of  the  Spirit 
so-called,  as  to  whether  or  no  they  would  characterize  any  part  of  my  work 
in  tlie  future.  I  was  conscious  of  absolute  deliverance  from  any  effort  to 
chase  after  tliem  a;  a  desirable  experience  either  for  myself  or  for  others. 
Hence  it  is  that  at  this  epoch  I  date  my  personal  deliverance,  in  the  absolute 
sense,  from  any  straining  after  psychological  phenonuMia  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion. When  they  did  appear  in  any  form  in  after  life  they  appealed  only 
to  my  curiosity.  The  whole  matter,  as  I  'ook  back  to  it,  seems  to  me  a  great 
deliverance  which  1  have  yet  to  learn  has  cver  come  as  an  experii-nce  to  onir 
before  me  who  at  the  same  time  retained  as  fully  as  ever  spiritual  life  and 
complete  union  with  God  in  his  life-work.  My  preaching  lost  none;  of  its 
power  or  force,  my  personal  experience  was  in  no  way  impaired,  indeed,  was 
improved,  and  yet  till  desire  for  mighty  outpourings  of  tlie  Spirit,  miglity 
baptisms  of  a  general  character,  were  so  thoroughly  eliminated  from  my  being 
that  not  even  a  conscious  wish  could  be  excited  for  their  repetition. 

These  experiences  I  consider  to  be  unique.  Since  that  time  1  have  been 
on  the  look-out  to  see  if  anywhere  a  similar  one  existed  in  the  religious  world, 
but  have  never  to  this  day  discovered  it.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  size  up 
the  magnitude  of  the  deliverance  and  the  great  advantages  resulting  there- 
from. As  to  the  fuller  explanation  of  the  apparent  double-dealing  of  God  in 
the  matter,  this  belongs  to  a  later  experience, 

SECOND  CAMP-MEETING, 
During  the  year  1  was  fully  occupied  with  publishing  The  Ilxpositor  and 
evangelistic  work.    My  success  in  canvassing  was  very  good,  but,  as  intimated 
above,  in  securing  funds  outside  of  subscriptions  my  failure  was  pronounced. 
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At  the  next  (amp-niectinK  I  had  not  a  very  encouraging  report  to  present  to 
the  Assorialion.  Not  only  had  all  eontrihulions  on  stock  account  heeii 
used  on  (  uncut  expeiiH(>s.  hut  a  small  dclicit  appeared  (^^l  the  hooks.  As 
mlKlit  he  expected,  the  disaiipoiiitiiu'iit  on  the  part  of  memhi-rs  of  111" 
Association  showed  itself  in  acts,  and  so  tlu'  (|uestioii  of  coiitiiiuing  to  carry 
(Ml  'I  he  Ivxpositor  was  up  for  consideration.  This  feeling  of  disappoiiiimeiit 
also  found  vent  in  the  puhlic  meetings  and  helped  to  hriiig  on  a  very  decidi'd 
crisis.  The  camp-meeting  proper  was  larger  than  the  previoi  a  year,  as  con- 
:  iderahle  progress  had  lieen  made  during  the  intervening  time  in  spreadiuy 
tlie  expiTieiK  e  of  holiness  amongst  the  memhership  of  the  (hurches,  with 
corresponding  increase  of  interest  on  every  hand.  During  the  year  also  a 
very  strong  re\ival  took  idace  in  Queen  St.  Methodist  Church,  Toronto,  wliei-" 
Mrs.  Howe  hccuiiie  coiis|)icuous  as  its  originator  and  leader,  under  the  pas- 
torate of  llev.  Dr.  Hunter.  Here  the  suliject  of  holiness  was  made  very 
prominent,  aiid  I  had  thrown  myself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  whole  series 
(.f  meetings.  The  outcome  was  very  encouraging  hoth  as  to  the  iiuinher 
who  (H'ofcssed  to  ohtain  deCniite  hlessing  and  the  intlueiice  of  the  meetings, 
llii'  whole  cily  heiiig  gcatly  siirred  up  during  its  history.  Dr.  Hunter  threw 
ill  his  lot  witli  tlu>  holiness  movement,  and  took  part  in  the  first  services  of  the 
camp-meeting. 

A    MIGHTY   CONFLICT 

.\iid  now  commenced  a  most  serious  conflict  hetweeii  what  was  repre- 
sented hy  my  experience  and  what  stood  for  the  holiness  movement.  Certain- 
ly I  was  at  this  time  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  this  conflict,  and  presumed 
I  was  simply  fighting  the  battle  of  the  holiness  movement  against  some 
Milill(>  opposing  force  which  tended  to  its  destruction.  It  was  some  years 
aft»'r  that  the  true  nature  of  the  conflict  dawned  upon  me  as  a  distinct  battle 
lielwiMii  my  (ieorgetown  experience  and  that  represented  by  the  late  Mrs. 
I 'aimer,  who,  to  all  students  of  the  question,  it  is  evident,  had  impressed  her 
characteristics  and  experience  upon  the  movement;  so  much  so  that  th(» 
whole  holiness  movement  in  the  States  and  Canada  might  at  this  time  have 
heeii  correctly  named  "Palmerism."  The  nature  of  these  characteristics 
has  been  so  fully  brought  out  in  my  writings  in  The  I'^xposllor  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  going  exhaustively  into  the  subject  here.  However,  1  deem 
it  best  to  give  the  salient  points  in  order  that  the  true  nature  of  the  conflict 
now  inaugurated  may  be  apprehended  by  even  a  passing  reader. 

Mrs.  T'almer  professed  to  represent  the  experience  which  John  Wesley 
taught  in  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  holiness,  but,  in  my  estimation,  sho 
added  considerably  to  his  thoughts  on  the  subject.  Unlike  John  Wesley,  she 
|ioint(Hlly  and  continuously  professed  to  practise  what  she  taught  on  that 
ciibject.  The  improvement  she  made  was  to  make  the  seeking  and  obtaiiiiiiE 
of  a  definite  experience  easier  of  securement,  that  is,  as  the  outcome  of 
definite  faith  rather  than  as  a  chance  outcome  of  vague  teaching  concerning 
ascetic  practices.  Hence  it  followed  that  she  was  able  to  lead  a  vast  number 
into  a  delinile  experience  on  the  subject,  as  she  insisted  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  blessing  of  holiness  by  cold,  intellectual  faith.  She  was  especially 
strong  in  her  writings  and  viva-voce  teachings  on  the  privileges  of  all  to 
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bring  the  whole  subject  into  a  present-tense  experience  by  a  definite  accept- 
ance, iler  ability  to  enable  her  converts  to  retain  the  experience  was  not 
much  greater  than  that  of  previous  writers  on  the  subject,  being  simply  a 
call  for  increased  austerity  in  practice.  She  also  emphasized  certain  charac- 
teristics concerning  dress  as  having  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Thus 
the  whole  matter  might  be  summed  up  as  accepting  an  experience  by  faith, 
and  striving  to  retain  it  by  abounding  labors.  As  failure  to  retain  the  ex- 
perience was  inevitable  under  these  conditions,  this  was  the  vulnerable 
point  of  her  teachings,  and  as  might  be  expected,  was  guarded  after  the 
usual  orthodox  style.  Hence  the  slightest  attack  or  even  questioning  at  this 
point  was  resented  by  efforts  that  could  hardly  be  called  illustrative  of  the 
professed  experience.  However,  as  it  was  the  highest  type  of  the  experience 
known,  and  the  results  witnessed  were  distinctly  in  advance  of  previous 
ones,  it  may  truthfully  be  called  an  improvement  upon  any  former  teachings; 
and,  therefore,  was  a  higher  type  of  spiritual  life,  and  as  such,  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

The  singular  history  in  connection  with  the  whole  matter  was,  that  I  my- 
self did  not  recognize  practically  and  fully  this  characterization  of  the  lioli- 
ness  movement,  and  how,  in  its  essential  qualities,  it  differed  from  my  own 
experience  as  commenced  at  Georgetown,  and  that,  therefore,  the  battles 
which  speedily  supervened  were  a  necessity,  were  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
my  leadership.  T  may  add,  also,  that  had  I  from  the  first  taken  in  this  situa 
tion,  and  realized  that  I  was  an  aggressive  force  of  a  revolutionary  character 
whose  success  meant  the  utter  annihilation  and  overthrow  of  the  holiness 
movement,  1  presume  I  would  have  hesitated  long  ere  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet  and  entering  upon  such  radical  work.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the 
battle  came  on  at  this  camp-meeting  after  a  more  marked  manner  than  at 
the  first  similar  one,  I  was  perplexed.  But,  being  confident  that  1  was  doing 
my  part  properly,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Master,  I  simply  persisted 
in  carrying  out  the  work  given  me  to  do  from  day  to  day  without,  in  any  way, 
forecasting  the  future. 

A  UNIQUE  TEST 

A*^  one  of  the  early  Meetings  of  this  gathering  T  called  on  all  present  to 
examine  themselves  in  connection  with  the  following  test,  viz.,  as  to  being 
saved  up  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  possible.  The  expression  awakened  an- 
tagonism in  some  way  that  I  did  not  understand,  especially  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Hunter,  who  publicly  took  exception  to  it  and  demanded  that  it  should  be 
taken  back  and  not  used  in  future  gatherings,  threatening  to  leave  the  meet- 
ings if  1  did  not  coinply.  He  was  backed  up  by  a  large  number  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  so  a  decided  commotion  took  place.  On  my  part  I  was  immediately 
given  to  understand  by  the  Master  that  to  yield  in  the  slightest  degree  meant 
the  abandonment  of  my  Georgetown  experience  and  the  utter  wreck  and  ruin 
ation  of  my  spiritual  life.  Hence  I  tenaciously  held  my  ground  as  fighting 
for  my  own  spiritual  salvation.  Thus  the  battle  was  narrowed  down  prac- 
tically to  myself  versus  the  camp-meeting.  I  was  fighting  for  my  individ- 
ual spiritual  life,  and  the  others,  as  representing  Palmerism,  were  really  and 
honestly  fighting  for  theirs.    The  commotion  became  so  great  and  the  hope- 
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lessness of  any  accommodation  became  so  evident  that,  in  the  mid;it  of  it 
all,  to  save  the  camp-meeting  from  an  untimely  end,  tlie  secretary  hastily 
rose  to  his  feet  and  pronounced  the  benediction,  thus  ending  the  meeting  with- 
out having  arrived  at  any  settlement. 

During  the  following  recess  a  clear  line  of  demarkation  began  to  be 
drawn  between  the  meml)ers  of  the  camp-meeting.  I  was  called  on  to  re- 
tain my  position  without  varying  one  hair's-breadth.  Dr.  Hunter  and  some 
of  the  other  friends  with  him  seemed  to  look  upon  the  whole  tiling  as  a  hope 
less  matter,  and  held  aloof  entirely  from  the  meetings  thereafter,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  camp-meeting,  whilst  sympathizing  with  the  Doctor 
generally,  and  feeling  annoyed  with  myself  lor  not  yielding  the  point,  yet 
were  hopeful  that  in  some  way  the  matter  might  yet  be  settled  satisfactorily. 
However,  it  speedily  appeared  to  them  that  the  only  way  out  of  tiie  difbculty 
was  that  I  should  be  driven  from  the  leadership,  and  another  appointed. 
Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  parties  when  the  next  service  commenced. 
Without  clearly  divinmg  the  matter,  but  simply  yielding  to  my  own  impulses 
or  intuitions,  1  was  conscious  that  there  was  a  call  for  someone  else  to  be 
leader.  At  first  I  realized  that  this  call  centred  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  ("oiling, 
the  secretary,  and  so  I  asked  him  to  talce  the  service,  which  he  did.  And 
now  the  friends  gathered  around  him  with  the  full  belief  that  having  him 
as  leader  they  could  secure  their  desired  victory.  As  there  were  a  number 
of  apostles  of  noise  present,  they  gave  free  vent  to  their  powers,  and  the 
whole  service  was  characterized  by  much  energy  and  tumultuous  elTort  to 
secure  some  imknown  result  which  would  make  them  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion and  fling  me  aside.  It  is  true,  I  may  here  remark,  that  I  did  not  as 
fully  realize  this  matter  as  I  do  now,  and  hence  the  difficiulty,  the  extreme 
difficulty,  on  my  part  at  the  present  time  of  narrating  this  important  history 
without  permitting  my  present  knowledge  to  induence  somewhat  the  ex- 
pressions I  use.  However,  as  it  is  of  very  great  importance  in  my  estinm- 
tion  that  the  whole  should  be  brought  out  as  clearly  as  possi))le,  1  am  doing  my 
best  to  give  it  from  my  then  standpoint.  Certainly  I  was  greatly  agitated, 
and  the  experiences  of  the  first  camp-meeting,  in  a  modified  form,  now  seemed 
repeated;  but,  because  of  the  complete  victory  I  obtained  at  that  gathering, 
they  did  not  seem  so  serious  to  me  as  at  that  former  time;  there  must  have 
been  in  my  being  the  expectation  that  a  like  result  would  follow  this  mighty 
battle.  However,  during  this  service  I  was  conscious,  fully  conscious,  1  may 
say,  that  1  was  again  rejected  by  the  camp-meeting,  and  that  a  call  was  made 
tor  another  leader,  and  that  they  fondly  hoped  Mr.  Colling  was  to  fill  the 
bill.  I  looked  on  and  carefully  watched  in  wonderment  as  to  whether  or  no 
God's  seal  or  sanction,  like  as  at  the  previous  camp-meeting,  would  l)e  vouch- 
safed to  them  as  it  had  been  to  me.  Certainly  if  perseverance  and  earnest 
pleading  in  prayer  and  strong  statement  in  experience  could  have  brought 
about  the  desired  results,  they  were  not  wanting.  But  no  spiritual  power 
was  vouchsafed,  no  definite  results  were  secured;  numbers  were  there  seek- 
ing a  special  blessing,  but  none  received;  and  some  way  this  fact  must  have 
impressed  itself  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all,  for  there  was  a  look 
of  failure  and  disappointment  generally  upon  the  meeting  at  its  close. 
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Soon  I  became  conscious  that  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  all  were 
Rftthnring  around  Mrs.  Howe,  as  much  as  to  say:  "If  we  had  her  as  leader, 
tlun  would  wo  succeed  and  this  great  conflict  be  brought  to  a  triumphant 
flo.se  in  harmony  with  our  thoughts  and  wishes."  Yielding  to  this  unspoken 
(liouf,ht  I  called  on  Mrs.  Howe  to  take  charge  of  the  next  meeting.  This  she 
(lid  with  evident  alacrity.  I  may  add  here  that  I  looked  upon  her  as  a  strong, 
l)(>worrul  force,  admired  many  of  her  qualities  and  experiences,  and  did  not 
discount  her  call  to  work  in  Canada.  I  had  been  as  loyal  to  her  as  God's 
appointee,  as  I  knew  how,  and,  save  in  one  matter,  where  she 
undertook  to  usurp  the  authority  of  God  and  command  my  obe- 
dience to  her  word  of  the  Lord,  had  been  her  true  friend  and  in 
every  way  helped  on  the  work  given  her  to  do  in  Canada.  So 
I  was  prepared  for  her  to  secure  success,  knowing  that  I  was  perfectly 
ready  to  step  down  from  the  position  of  leader  if  it  was  a  clear  case  that 
Cod  was  calling  her  to  the  front,  and  knew  also  that  I  could  be  loyal  to  her 
as  leader  of  the  holiness  movement,  confining  myself  to  the  editing  of  The 
Expositor  and  my  own  evangelistic  work,  and  recognize  her  as  the  dis- 
tinct leader  of  the  Association  and  the  meetings  thereof.  I  confess,  it  is  true, 
that  ;t  was  no  light  trial,  and  further,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  reach  this 
conclusion,  seeing  it  seemed  probable  to  be  the  conclusion  which  would  be 
arrived  at.  The  perplexity  in  my  mind  was  that  God  should  have  called  me 
to  take  the  prominent  place  he  did,  knowing  that  I  would  prove  a  failure,  or 
that  I  should  simply  play  the  role  of  John  the  Baptist  for  another  leader. 
However,  leaving  these  perplexities  aside,  as  perplexities,  I  went  loyally 
forward  as  carrying  out  God's  instructions  to  me;  in  fact,  illustrating  divine 
guidance  as  I  had  taken  up  the  subject  at  Georgetown. 

And  now  the  friends  gathered  about  Mrs.  Howe  as  leader  with  still 
greater  fervor  and  expectancy  than  at  the  previous  meeting.  As  she  herself 
had  great  gifts  in  noise,  it  was  an  encouragement  to  all  others  to  excel 
themselves,  and  so  noise  and  uproar  in  the  name  of  religion  abounded  beyond 
any  experience  I  had  ever  known  before.  During  this  meeting  one  party 
voiced  the  desires  of  all  in  publicly  praying  for  another  leader,  and  so  im- 
portunate was  the  call  that  the  expression  was  used  that  even  an  infant 
would  be  preferable  to  myself,  or  words  implying  the  thought.  This  prayer, 
however,  was  delivered  in  such  a  loud  voice  and  made  such  tremendous  up- 
roar, that,  although  but  a  short  distance  from  the  speaker,  I  was  unable  to 
catch  the  words,  and  so  remained  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  united  prayer 
that  was  made  in  my  behalf. 

When  the  tumult  had  gone  on  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  it  was 
evident  to  all  that  success  was  not  attained,  that  there  was  no  appearance 
of  spiritual  power  or  helpfulness,  God's  call  to  me  was  imperative  to  take 
charge  of  the  meeting  myself,  which  I  did,  and  attempted  to  speak;  but  in 
my  efforts  to  address  the  meeting  I  found  myself  greatly  embarrassed.  I 
realized  that  1  was  speaking  against  brass,  or  iron,  or  some  impervious  metal, 
and  in  my  elTorts  to  succeed  found  myself  stammering,  hesitating  and  blun- 
dering; yet  so  confident  was  I  that  God  now  called  me  to  the  front,  that  I 
proclaimed  it  as  a  fact,  after  a  predictive  sort,  that  they  would  hav     co 
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accept  me  as  their  leader  if  I  stuttered  so  greatly  that  thoy  roulrl  not  catch 
my  meaning.    1  then  undertook  to  lead  them  in  prayer. 

During  the  prayer  I  had  what  is  called  great  liberty,  tliouKli  (iiiiet  in 
manner;  my  voice  was  kept  at  a  low  pitch,  and  yet  not  so  low  as  to  prevcnl 
my  words  being  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  I  arose  with  tli<- 
conviction  that  God's  sanction  was  really  given  and  that  thoy  would  bo  mado 
to  realize  the  fact.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  platform  a  few  tiuios  i)ru- 
claiming  that  God  had  given  us  victory.  1  did  not  claim  simply  a  victory  for 
myself,  but  a  victory  for  all,  declaring  it  to  be  a  fact  that  God  had  givoti 
'us'  the  victory.  1  presume  that  my  excited  method  of  stating  the  fact 
must  have  awakened  the  concern  of  my  opponents  as  to  whether  or  no  I 
nndersto'ul  what  I  was  talking  about,  or  was  perfectly  rational;  but  as  soon 
as  I  sat  down  two  persons,  one  a  minister,  another  a  lady,  arose,  one  after 
the  other,  and  stated  to  the  audience  that  during  my  prayer  thoy  had  re- 
ceived their  hearts*  desire — they  had  obtained  the  experience  to  secure 
which  they  bad  come  to  the  camp-meeting.  These  experiences  foilowinn; 
immedi,"tcly  after  my  statement,  and  given  by  persons  whose  testimony 
they  could  not  gainsay,  calmed  the  tumult  and  captured  the  situation.  On 
all  hands  active  opposition  was  now  given  up;  some  yielded  the  point  sul- 
lenly, but  the  majority,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  mighty  nature  of  the 
conllict  on  hand,  gladly  accepted  the  token,  and  with  unquestioning  alacrity 
followed  my  leadership  after  that  to  the  end  of  the  camp-meeting. 

INCIDENTS. 

As  I  have  now  arrived  at  the  supreme  crisis  in  the  history  of  my  leader- 
ship in  the  Association,  I  deem  it  best  to  pause  a  little  and  gather  up  any  frag- 
ments or  incidental  illustrations  which  escaped  my  notice  in  the  passing,  and 
let  them  constitute  a  section  by  themselves. 

REV.  C.  TEETER. 

While  in  Georgetown  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Teeter,  a  Methodist  minister 
with  whom  1  had  personal  acquaintance,  came  to  exhibit  a  phonograph,  as 
a  small  venture  in  money-making,  he  having  retired  from  the  active  work  of 
the  ministry  owing  to  extreme  deafness.  This  was  the  ostensible  reason  of 
his  retirement,  but,  as  the  following  history  will  show,  was  not  the  real  one. 
I  became  interested  in  his  venture  because  of  my  former  acquaintance  witli 
him  and  the  high  respect  in  which  I  held  him,  and  took  n^y  scholars  to  one 
of  his  exhibitions.  This  act  on  my  part  paved  the  way  foi  a  close,  personal 
talk  with  him  re  his  spiritual  state,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  realized 
his  need  of  a  better  Christian  experience.  He  retired  to  his  room  and  very 
soon  accepted  the  blessing  of  holiness.  Immediately  following  this  experience 
he  discovered  the  fallacious  nature  of  his  excuse  for  not  remaining  in  harness 
and  determined  to  return  to  work.  It  was  not  long  after  that  he  was  given  a 
field  of  labor,  where  there  was  not  one  Methodist  and  told  to  go  to  work. 

This  he  did  with  enthusiasm  and  with  such  marked,  definite  results, 
that,  at  the  next  conference,  he  was  returned  to  this  field  of  labor  as  suflicient 
for  his  support.    One  of  the  outcomes  of  this  incident  was  that  the  Rev.  A. 
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Truax,  our  present  vico  iirosidcnt,  was  captured  by  liiiii  in  the  interests  of  the 
lioiineHs  movement,  and  l)rought  to  a  eamp-nieetlng  at  Grimsby. 

SINGING  CLASSES 
In  prepariiiK  for  a  sdiool  rntertainment  at  Georgetown  I  needed  t\v^. 
assistance  of  singers,  and  realizing  tliat  I  had  some  good  though  crude 
material  aiiMJii^st  my  .scholars,  !  undertook  to  prepare  them  myself  for  public 
work.  In  so  d!)ing  I  fell  hack  ui)()n  my  experience  connected  with  a  singing 
master  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Foote,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  who  still  lives  in  my 
memory  as  the  liiiest  exponent  of  music-teaching  that  1  have  ever  met.  I 
sh.ill  not  go  into  details  here  in  describing  his  methods,  suflice  to  say  that  I 
now  put  them  into  practice  with  happy  results,  the  scholan;  and  audiences 
))eing  judges.  As  1  have  of  late  brought  these  methods  to  the  fore  in  our 
Association,  with  positive  l)enerit  to  all  concerned,  I  simply  allude  to  the 
Georgetown  incident  to  keep  in  memory  the  fact  that  this  history  of  coniinc 
in  contact  with  what  I  still  consider  the  best  music  teacher,  ranges  itself 
with  others  as  one  of  the  many  incidents  of  distinct  preparation  on  my  part 
for  the  important  work  given  me  to  do  in  connection  with  the  movement 
I  now  represent. 

TEMI'EIIANCE  WORK. 

When  in  Milton,  1  owned  the  Georg?town  Herald,  as  before  intimated. 
During  my  editorship  I  had  my  attention  turned  to  the  sul)ject  of 
temperance,  and,  whilst  not  acting  the  role  of  an  extreme  advocate,  I  did 
take  part  in  the  conllict  after  the  following  sort:  My  attention  was  turned 
to  the  subject  of  shop  licenses,  when  1  discussed  it  from  a  business  stand- 
point, and  drew  attention  to  the  injustice  which  ordinary  business-men  re- 
ceived, especially  grocery-keepers,  who  had  to  compete  with  others  in  the 
same  business,  handicapped  by  their  unwillingness  from  principle  to  sell 
liquor.  I  need  not  here  expand  further;  I  simply  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
tiuit,  soon  after,  shop  licenses,  both  in  Georgetown,  where  the  paper  was 
published  and  in  Milton,  where  1  resided,  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  may 
add  further  that  my  attention  was  really  turned  to  this  subject  by  the  inci- 
dent related  in  a  former  section,  where  Mr.  Jeflrey  criticized  my  attitude 
to  the  parties  who  sold  liquor  under  the  protection  of  shop  licenses. 

When  I  tt)ok  over  the  Georgetown  Herald  I  was  met  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  no  1  could  consistently  retain  advertisements  in  the  paper 
concerning  the  sale  of  lociuor.  I  had  quite  a  serious  battle  over  the  matter;  1 
fought  it  out  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  prayer,  first  making  myself  sure 
that  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  money  interests  connected  therewith  if 
called  on  so  to  do.  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  I  were  to  refuse 
to  accept  those  advertisements  in  a  i)aper  which  was  virtually  a  public  out", 
and  issued  specially  for  the  convenience  of  the  village  of  Georgetown,  it 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  attempting  to  coerce,  that  is,  deprive  citizens 
of  the  village  from  what  the  majority  would  call  their  just  rights.  Indeed, 
the  act,  I  felt  sure,  would  contain  in  it  the  very  principle  now  being  carried 
out  so  conspicuously  by  Carrie  Nation.  I  therefore  decided  openly  and 
squarely  to  retain  the  advertisements,  with  the  conviction  that  I  was  taking 
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the  riglit  course  every  way  considered.  I  rememl)er  that  when  !  alluded  to 
the  subject  Mr.  Jeffrey  recjuired  mc  very  minutely  and  frankly  lo  slate  my 
position,  as  he  had  had  thoughts  about  the  matter  and  wonderment  as  to 
how  I  would  act  in  the  premises. 

CORNERING   PRICES 

Iluring  the  time  of  my  publishing  the  Georgetown  Herald  the  (iiiestion 
of  tendering  for  the  County  work  came  to  the  fore,  when  1  resolved  to  put 
in  my  tender  considerably  ])elow  the  ordinary  price.  Whilst  thinking  about 
it  the  editor  of  the  Oakville  paper  called  the  three  of  us  together;  that  is, 
the  editor  of  the  Milton  and  Georgetown  papers  and  himself,  to  consider 
the  question  of  cornering  the  work,  to  use  a  well-known  phrase.  That  is, 
he  proposed  that  but  one  should  tender,  and  that  at  the  regular  price,  l)ut 
that  the  one  amongst  us  three  who  would  do  it  at  the  low^est  price 
would  share  the  profits  between  the  three  offices.  Of  course  this  act  con- 
tained the  principle  of  making  a  corner  in  wheat,  stocks,  etc.,  so  much  in 
evidence  now  in  stiffening  or  raising  prices  of  various  commodities.  But 
insomuch  as  there  was  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  raise  the  price  beyond  what 
was  considered  the  regular  one,  it  did  not  strike  me  as  in  any  way  question 
able.  I  became  a  party  to  the  arrangement,  but  have  this  to  note,  that  in 
some  way  my  nerves  were  acted  on,  as  though  there  was  something  ques- 
tionable about  the  transaction;  so  much  so  that  during  the  discussion  1  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  had  to  leave  the  meeting  for  a  time.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  connect  the  passing  sickness  with  the  fact  that  1  was  engaged  in  what, 
after  all,  seemed  to  me  a  doubtful  act.  The  sequel  is  rather  amusing 
and  suggestive.  The  editor  of  the  Oakville  paper  got  the  printing  in  his  own 
hands  by  offering  to  do  it  at  a  less  figure  than  either  of  the  others,  and  that 
is  the  last  we  heard  of  the  matter,  as  he  pocketed  all  the  profits.  But'  the 
experiences  I  passed  through  in  connection  with  the  incident  were  such  as 
to  prevent  me  from  wishing  to  enter  into  any  similar  arrangement  in  the 
future. 

A  DISGRUNTLED  SCHOLAR 

At  one  of  my  school  exhibitions  the  following  history  took  place,  which, 
though  petty  in  its  details,  is  very  suggestive.  I  had  a  couple  of  \ery  fine 
speakers  amongst  my  larger  scholars,  and  in  distributing  the  pieces  to  be 
memorized  I  thought  it  best  to  attend  to  the  poorer  speakers  first.  This  slight 
delay  awakened  the  jealousy  of  one  of  these  embryo  orators  who  at  once 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  slighting  him,  and  so  when  I  did  appoint 
him  his  work  he  refused  it.  He  then  laid  his  plans  to  destroy  the  coming 
entertainment.  I  went  on  with  my  work  quite  disappointed  over  his  refusal, 
and  made  the  best  of  what  material  I  had.  As  he  had  given  sickness  as  the 
reason  for  his  refusal  I  accepted  the  excuse  as  genuine,  and  regretfully  sym- 
pathized with  him.  During  the  entertainment,  which  went  off  very  success- 
fully, there  were  catcalls  from  the  audience  for  this  scholar.  I  at  once 
gave  the  meeting  the  history,  remarking  on  the  disappointment  it  had  bc^ea 
to  me  that  the  person  called  for  had  not  been  able  to  take  part,  as  he  was, 
in  my  estimation,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  speaker.  However,  1  said 
1  trusted  he  would  be  able  to  give  a  short  reading  in  answer  to  the  calls, 
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if  his  hcHltli  would  porniit.  All  this  I  said  without  haviiiB  tho  slishtcst 
suKpicion  that  his  excuse  concerning  sickness  was  not  a  genuine  one.  1 
found  out,  however,  that  he  had  instigated  the  cat-calls  himself,  and  intended 
to  eclipse  all  the  other  speakers,  and  thus  have  his  revenge.  He  readily  re- 
sponded to  the  calls  and  gave  a  recitation ;  but,  as  my  other  scholars  had 
been  well  trained,  it  only  fitted  in  with  them  as  one  of  the  rest,  and  so  he 
was  thwarted  utterly  in  his  ambitious  projects,  while  it  left  him  in 
an  unenviable  position.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  many  of  tli" 
attempts  to  wreck  the  gospel  are  outlined  in  this  petty  incident 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  became  a  wiser  and  better  man 
l)ecause  of  this  history,  and  was  able  in  the  future  to  control  more  successful- 
ly his  insane  tendency  to  jealousy  and  unfounded  suspicions. 

AFTER  RESULTS  OF  TEACHING 
Turing  my  teaching,  both  at  Milton  and  Georgetown,  1  had  some  boy.s 
placed  in  my  charge  who  were  sent  from  home  because  of  the  inability 
of  their  friends  to  govern  them.  The  task  was  a  difficult  one  to  me,  and  in 
two  instances  I  found  it  necessary  to  return  them  to  their  homes.  In  one 
case  the  reply  I  got  from  his  guardian  was  that  it  was  the  last  chance  he 
would  give  Ihn  boy,  and  so  I  was  instructed  to  turn  him  adrift,  as  he  would 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  him.  Afterwards  he  relented  and  gave  hini 
one  i:iore  trial;  tujt  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him  at  the  school 
seemed  to  work  to  his  advantage  after  expulsion,  for  I  received  con- 
gratulatory m(>ssages  from  his  guardian  to  the  effect  that  he  was  doing 
well  and  awa];ened  his  satisfaction  and  even  admiration. 

Whilst  in  Georgetown  I  once  had  a  strong  desire  to  keep  a  dog,  and  ko 
I  made  It  a  matter  of  prayer  that  the  Master  should  enable  me  to  get  a 
suitable  one  I  seemed  to  pick  out  in  my  mind  the  kind  of  dog  I  wished, 
desiring  it  chiefly  as  a  playmate  for  our  children.  Shortly  after  this,  indeei" 
almost  immodictely  after,  a  stray  dog  came  to  us,  the  identical  kind  that  1 
had  pictured  to  myself  as  the  most  desirable.  This  animal  seemed  to  come 
to  us  as  to  a  home,  and  made  himself  familiar.  I  at  once  connected  his  ad- 
vent with  my  prayer,  and  was  very  thankful;  but  he  had  not  been  there  more 
than  a  couple  of  days  when  I  wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  the  scholars  took 
him  into  their  rooms  and  played  such  pranks  with  him,  and  the  outcome  was 
so  disagreeable  and  uncomfortable  that  I  was  more  anxious  to  pray  him 
away  than  I  had  been  to  pray  him  there.  No  sooner  did  this  state  of  mind 
come  to  me  tlian  the  owner  came  along,  and  to  my  great  comfort  took  him 
away.    I  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  tack  the  moral  to  this  story. 


REV.  DR.   EVANS 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Evans,  who  had  a  record  for  being  on  the  alert  to  obstrucL 
holiness  work,  by  turning  holiness  meetings  into  controversial  ones  when 
possible,  attended  one  of  our  first  London  meetings.  Some  two  years  before 
the  formation  of  our  Association  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  form  a  similar 
one  in  London,  but  it  ended  in  tangle  and  wrangle  chiefly  through  the 
offices  of  this  brother.  He  was  no  doubt  a  sincere  man  and  clearly  saw  the 
weak  points  in  the  orthodox  definitions  connected  with  the  subject  of  hoH- 
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ness,  and  failing  to  take  into  account  the  possible  good  to  be  derived  from 
the  holiness  movement,  made  these  his  difficulties  prominent,  in  hard,  un- 
sympathetic talk  after  a  controversial  manner.  Hence  no  sooner  did  our  holi- 
ness meetings  get  fairly  started  and  show  signs  of  permanency  than  Dr.  Evana 
attended  and  began  to  ply  us  with  his  usual  questions.  At  once  I  realized 
tliat  to  delay  our  work  to  reply  to  these  controversial  points  would  destroy  it. 
and  so  took  my  stand  as  utterly  unwilling  to  have  them  brought  to  the  fore, 
or  discussed,  remarking  that  we  were  an  aggressive  body,  we  had  our  own 
views  of  holiness  and  we  were  propagating  them,  not  ventilating  them,  aad 
so  I  silenced  him;  but  one  of  our  friends,  sympathizing  with  the  doctor,  and 
feeling  that  he  was  dealt  with  too  harshly,  came  to  the  rescue  and  pleaded  for 
an  audience,  wishing  to  know  if,  when  a  sincere  person  asked  for  enlighten- 
ment, we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  him.  My  reply  was,  certainly,  but  wo 
would  meet  him,  not  after  his  pattern,  ])Ut  after  our  way — we  would  at  once 
invite  him  to  the  altar,  when  we  would  converse  and  pray  with  him  and  thus 
help  him  into  the  experience.  I  wish  I  could  treat  my  readers  to  a  photo- 
graph of  the  countenance  of  said  doctor  after  this  deliverance.  They  would 
likely  see  more  disgust  and  scorn  to  the  acre  than  any  other  picture  that 
could  be  exhibited.  Needless  to  say  the  doctor  washed  his  hands  forthwith 
of  the  whole  movement  and  failed  to  put  in  another  appearance.  However, 
we  all  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  he  who  had  wrecked  the  pre- 
vious attempt  had  failed  in  this  case.  This  I  may  say  was  only  the  first 
of  a  long  list  of  efforts  made  to  destroy  the  movement. 
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SECTION    XI. 

A   DAY    VISION 
And  now  the  Waterloo  of  the  leadership  campaign  had  been  fought  and 
won.    I  retired  to  my  tent  that  afternoon  realizing  to  some  extent  the  magni- 
tude of  the  victory;  and  yet,  looking  back  to  it  from  my  present  standpoint, 

I  know  full  well  that  my  sizing  up  of  the  situation  as  to  its  importance  came 
very  far  short  of  its  real  value.  Personally,  however,  I  felt  relieVvJ,  restful 
and  even  confident.  I  retired  for  rest  at  the  usual  time,  but  awoke  very  early  in 
the  morning,  a  little  after  day-break,  when  a  peculiar  psychological  pheno- 
menon happened,  which  I  will  here  relate,  although  conscious  of  not  being 
able  fully  to  explain  it  from  any  philosophical  or  religious  standpoint  to  the 
satisfaction  of  readers  generally.  However,  from  the  standpoint  of  utilitari- 
anism the  explanation  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  of  readers.  As 
my  mind  called  up  the  incidents  of  the  previous  meeting  and  began  to  take 
in  more  vivily  the  serious  side  of  the  life  upon  which  I  had  entered,  gradu- 
ally there  came  to  my  consciousness  as  distinct  a  vision  as  words  can  tell, 
somewhat  after  this  pattern :  There  gradually  appeared  to  me  in-  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  a  concentrated,  though  shadowy,  form,  as  represented 
in  pictures  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I  mean  by  this,  the  pictured  form  of  the 
head  of  Jesus  as  familiar  to  all  Christians.  But,  what  to  me  was  most  im- 
portant,  the  countenance  took  to  itself  an  expression  or  meaning,   which 
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imt  in  words,  would  be  somewhat  as  follows:  ImaKine  a  father  placed  in 
jeopiirdiziiiK  (  ircunistances  of  the  most  serious,  menacing  character,  and 
called  on  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  expose  his  only  son  to  the  im- 
mediate point  of  danger,  but,  realizing  at  the  same  time  that  if  the  son 
failed  in  firmness  and  ability  to  ward  off  the  threatening  evil,  then  both  sou 
and  father  would  be  invcdved  in  final  catastrophe — all  would  be  lost.  Now, 
fancy  the  son  successful,  the  danger  warded  off  and  tlie  parent  looking  Willi 
approval  on  the  child,  commending  him  for  his  valor  and  congratulating 
both  the  son  and  himself  on  the  final  fortunate  results.  If  the  reader  will 
call  ui)  such  mental  pliture  and  inmgine  the  expression  of  th(>  countenance 
under  such  circumstances,  he  can  get  the  nearest  idea  1  can  paint  of  tho 
expression  of  this  figure  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  day-vision  form.  It  was  not 
a  mere  passing  glimpse,  for  the  whole  was  steadily  gazed  upon  by  me  for 
at  least  an  entire  hour.  Of  course,  I  have  not  any  accurate  means  of  meas- 
uring the  time,  but  such  was  the  impression;  for  every  evidence  that  I  could  call 
up  proved  to  me  that  1  was  wakeful,  all  my  senses  on  the  alert,  and  yet  the 
picture  was  a  substantial  one  upoh  which  I  gazed,  and  examined  most  min- 
utely during  its  appearance.  Not  more  certain  could  Paul  have  been  that 
Jesus  appeared  to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus  than  was  1  of  this  appearance 
being  a  substantial  one  and  embodying  the  congratulations  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity.  Added  to  this,  the  words  "I  am  glad  you  have  been  true  to 
me;  now  I  can  use  you,"  I  seemed  to  hear  proceed  from  him  as  distinctly  as 
if  repeated  by  some  member  of  the  Association. 

Of  course,  for  years,  when  I  recalled  the  incident,  it  was  with  as  perfect 
and  distinct  belief  as  Paul  had  when  he  alluded  to  his  vision  of  Jesus.  Since 
then,  it  is  true,  1  have  given  up  the  proofs  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  as 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  providing  that  so-called  stupendous  event,  and 
have  also  been  required  by  the  iron  logic  of  investigation  to  disrobe  Jesus  of 
his  divinity,  leaving  him  a  mere  man,  battling  in  the  world  to  introduce 
Divine  guidance  as  the  power  or  force  which  was  to  elevate  humanity  towards 
the  goal  of  its  perfection;  and  hence  I  now  look  back  upon  this  psychological 
phenomenon  from  the  scientists  and  utilitarian  standpoint.  Henco 
that  the  vision  represented  a  god  manifesting  himself  in  the  flesh  is  not  to 
be  thought  of,  but  as  a  something  which  tended  to  confirm  me  in  accepting 
the  victory  of  the  previous  evening  as  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  a^ 
something  also  which  prepared  me  to  do  battle  successfully  with  the  reaction, 
Avhich  must  necessarily  ensue  after  such  a  high  tension  of  mental  powers, 
the  after  history  fully  proved. 

Into  the  scientific  investigation  concerning  the  character  of  the  vision 
I  need  not  attempt  to  go  thoroughly.  I  can  only  point  to  the  hints  or  best 
thoughts  which  now  obtained  amongst  savants,  seeing  the  whole  question 
connected  therewith  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  investigated,  and 
lasting,  self-evident  conclusions  arrived  at.  That  this  vision  takes  its  place 
amongst  the  many  similar  psychological  phenomena  which  have  been  testified 
to  by  individuals  the  world  over  Is  evident.  The  best  guessers  as  to  the  explana- 
tion of  such  phenomena,  according  to  my  judgment,  seem  to  be  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  sometimes  the  last  thought  of  an  individual,  when  dying,  when 
of  an  intense  character,  seems  to  propagate  itself  and  act  upon  the  minds  of 
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Interested  parties  with  kucIi  force  as  to  caiuc  liit'iii  lo  see  visions  liurinoii- 
izing  witli  the  character  of  sudi  tiiouKlit.  TIuih  exainpies  arc  ^ivcii  of  iiici 
uiiabh'  to  tell  at  their  dyinp;  iiioiiicnt  \vlicr(>  iiuporlaiit  (lociuuciits  or  iiioiuj 
was  hidden,  and  afterwards  visions  of  tlicsc  parlies  appcarin:;  to  liiose  to 
wlioni  they  tried  to  coniniunicate  wiili  tiicir  last  breath  and  siipplcnicntinK 
this  lack.  Apply  now  this  thought  to  Jesus,  and,  presuming  liiiii  to  have 
been  possessed  with  the  vast  importance  of  his  discovery  to  tiic  world,  i' 
is  possible  to  conceive  of  his  leading  IhouKlit  in  dcatii  proi)analinK  itself  in 
the  world  and  acting  upon  those  who,  lil;e  Paul  and  others,  were  suital)le 
for  continuing  his  life  work.  Certainly  this  suggestion,  as  yet,  is  in  a  liazy, 
undefinahle  and  almost  preposterous  state;  hut  as  it  is  tlie  itest  liint  at  tiie 
true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  1  know  of,  1  give  it  for  wiiat  it  is  worll:, 
expecting  that  in  the  future  shrewder  and  more  taking  guesses,  if  not  i)roof.--, 
will  be  given  by  investigators. 

But,  falling  back  upon  the  underlying  principle  of  my  lif(>  work,  it  irt 
supposable  that  God,  or  the  being  or  force  represented  by  al)solute  Divim* 
guidance,  utilized  this  psychological  power  for  tlie  practical  purpose  oi 
strengthening  me  in  the  mighty  conlllct  to  wliich  1  was  called;  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  great  was  the  reaction  tliat  ensued  after  the  <>xcitement  of 
the  camp-meeting,  that  on  my  way  to  the  next  annual  convention,  lield  at 
Ueamsville,  I  made  it  a  matter  of  earnest  petition  that  God  would  ndcuise 
me  from  the  position  which  I  occupied  at  the  forefront  of  the  battle;  ex 
postulating  with  him  over  the  manifest  impossibility  of  my  leadership  exist- 
ing without  continued  battle,  pointing  out  the  inevitable  tendency  to  friction 
and  uproar,  and  intimating  my  preference  to  his  appointing  some  person  who 
would  not  secure  such  pronounced  commotions,  declaring  that  I  felt  myself 
able  to  follow  the  leadership  of  anyone  he  should  appoint,  with  loyalty  to 
such  appointment,  and  maintaining  that  in  all  likeliliood  he  would  meet 
with  greater  acceptance  from  the  holiness  people,  and  so  there  would  be,  from 
my  standpoin':.  greater  success  in  the  spreading  of  the  experience.  From  this 
it  will  be  up.derstood  how  great  the  reaction  had  been,  and  how  it  affected 
my  spirits  and  secured  tearfulness  concerning  the  future.  However,  I  may 
add  that  these  my  prayers  were  met  by  the  distinct  word  of  God  to  me  that 
I  represented  the  principle  of  Divine  selection,  and  therefore  for  me  not  to 
accept  myself  as  his  appointee  would  be  to  war  against  this  principle  and 
nullify  all  the  Master's  efforts  to  secure  the  good  wrapped  up  in  this  holiness 
movement. 

And  here  I  may  give  a  bit  of  my  personal  experience  re  this  whol(» 
matter,  to  the  effect  that  tbis  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  put  the  experience 
on  paper,  and  even  now  I  have  hesitated  long  ere  doing  so.  Indeed,  I  had 
fancied  that  it  would  be  left  out  of  he  Auobiography  because  of  the  change 
in  my  notions  concerning  the  dogmas  of  the  church.  I  may  add  that  I  realize 
how  this  narration  will  seem  to  be  an  easy  target  for  scientists,  and  tend  to 
lead  many  a  person  who  reads  it  or  hears  of  it,  to  shelve  the  whole  subject 
of  Divine  guidance  as  taught  by  me  as  simply  vagaries  of  the  mind  or  intelleci; 
in  short,  to  class  it  with  the  fancied  visions  of  ill-])alanced  enthusiasts.  Hur, 
as  opposed  to  this,  my  own  convictions  are  that  the  whole  subject  of  psychol- 
ogy as  far  as  investigation  is  concerned  is  in  an  embryo  state;  and  my  firm 
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))«'li('l"  is  llmt  this  and  olhcr  phonuiuenu  conncuiU^d  with  my  career  will  lieli) 
on  invcsliKiition  mid  will  thcrofori'  tend  towards  tlu;  securenu'iit  of  valuublu 
liiiiil  i(ii()wl('(l^?('  (  onccM'ninK  tlic  vvliolo  subject. 

A  niSSIMII.AU  ONK 

As  ir  to  conntorbalanre  the  possible  evil  effects  of  this  most  satisfactory 
vision,  aiioliier  of  a  somewhat  different  character  followed  the  next  morn- 
ing- In  I  he  wakinR  hours  of  the  following  day  I  was  conscious  of  a  heavy 
de|)reKsi()n  of  spirits  accompanied  with  a  shadowy  foreboding  of  evil,  it 
took  possession  of  nie  entirely,  and  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  sensation. 
1  braced  my  nerves  to  meet  the  coming  evil;  for  that  it  was  something  un- 
I»leasiiiil  and  near  at  hand  my  Intutlon  told  me  with  somewhat  of  certainly, 
of  course,  this,  like  the  previous  vision,  was  In  harmony  with  my  then  ac- 
cepted dogmas.  I  had  not  called  In  question  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and 
hence  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  to  me  were  three  distinct  personalities  In 
one  Ciodhead.  Now  1  had  the  conviction  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  approach- 
ing me  with  some  communication,  and  so  in  trembling  mood  I  awaited  his 
words.  (Gradually  and  slowly  they  evolved  as  a  voice  In  the  inner  benu: 
repfating  sententlously  the  adage,  "Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  I 
at  once  set  my  thoughts  to  work  to  decipher  the  meaning  of  this  enigmatic 
saying.  J  presumed  that  It  was  foretelling  me  that  I  was  to  be  wounded  by 
the  Spirit  and  that,  though  the  suffering  would  be  intense,  I  should  attribute 
It  to  a  friend  and  not  to  an  enemy.  But  now  the  scene  or  sensation  changed 
somewhat.  Individuals,  one  after  another,  came  In  review  before  me,  until 
the  person  of  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Miller  seemed  to  re- 
main stationary,  when  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  accept  this  person  as 
my  helpmate  in  distributing  holiness  literature  in  the  country,  but  that  the 
words  of  the  former  communication  were  to  be  applied  to  him,  that  I  must 
not  refrain  from  wounding  him  when  necessary,  as  a  friend  would  wound  a 
friend  for  his  good.  The  previous  history  connected  with  him  was,  that  dur- 
ing the  first  camp-meeting  he  came  to  me  with  a  proposition  to  furnish  capital 
to  the  amount  of  $2,000  to  start  a  holiness  bookstore  and  publishing  house 
In  the  city  of  Hamilton.  Now,  whilst  I  did  not  accept  his  offer,  in  a  sense 
T  did  not  refuse:  I  told  him  that  as  my  life  represented  Divine  guidance,  if 
(lod  should  sanction,  or  pave  the  way  for  this  venture,  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  join  forces  with  him.  Hence  the  suggestion  was  already  in  my 
mind  that  young  Mr.  Miller  possibly  was  designed  for  this  work.  I  might 
add  further  that  this  Mr.  Miller  was  somewhat  erratic;  but  my  confidence 
in  the  powers  of  our  gospel  were  so  great  that  I  was  confident  that,  if  lie 
was  distinctly  called  of  God  to  the  work,  in  some  way  he  would  be  equal  to 
the  occasion.  When  I  mentioned  the  whole  matter  to  the  secretary,  he  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  it,  as  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  young  man. 

Now,  if  I  could  add  to  this  that  very  soon  after  it  was  all  accomplished, 
that  Mr.  Miller  came  to  the  front  and  the  venture  was  put  forth  and  speedily 
met  with  success  It  would  be  one  thing;  but  what  I  have  to  announce  la 
thv.l  it  nover  n  a!*'-j}  li/od,  anu  Mr.  Miller,  tlicr  1-irting  with  thy  Assoc  aiKii 
for  a  few  years,  dropped  out  txitirtly 
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Of  course  the  (luoslions  arc  now  in  order.  If  oiic  vision  was  of 
value,  wliy  not  llw  otlipr?  If  one  was  nianipuliitcd  l)y  Divine  (liiidjiMrc,  wliy 
not  bolli?  Will  not  tlie  one  caiiccl  Ihc  otlicr?  .\1I  I  can  say  in  reply 
is  lliat  both  togetlier  worlicd  for  passiiiK  good  in  relieving  my  strain  of 
liiind- adding  hopefulness  where  it  was  needed  and  calling  for  doulil fulness 
wIuTe  the  true  balance  should  be  preserved. 

('ONsri/riNO  THi<:  imuM': 

Contrary  to  my  original  thought,  I  will  hcrt;  anticijjate  some  years  and 
include  in  this  section  all  the  personal  psychological  history  having  any 
l»(-aring  on  tlie  subject.  The  ((uestion  of  consulting  llie  IJihle  for  direction 
came  to  me  as  an  experience  twk^c  during  my  history.  I  allude  to  tliat  leu 
riency  amongst  intense  religionists  to  make  tlie  Hil)le  a  l<ind  of  fetisli  or  'lioiiy' 
book.  The  practice  is  pretty  gene'-al  witii  this  class  who  consult  the  IMblc 
for  directions  to  open  it  suddenly  and  lake  the  llrst  passage  tiie  eye  rests 
upon  or  the  finger  touches  as  God's  word  to  tliem  to  guide  tlieni  in  any  diili 
cult  pass  in  life.  Some  of  tlie  most  renowned  saints  liave  indulged  in  llii-i 
practice  and  many  more,  doubtlessly,  luive  done  so  than  have  been  heard  froii'. 
I  alluded,  in  giving  an  account  of  my  Georgetown  experience,  to  an  incident 
somewhat  similar,  where  I  rejected  some  words  of  one  of  tlie  apostles  ami 
demanded  the  words  of  Jesus.  Once,  tlie  treasurer,  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson,  came 
to  mo  with  tlie  proposition  that  he  should  take  cliargc  of  The  Exiiositor  and 
conduct  it  after  his  business  plans.  It  was  a  serious  proposition,  and  of 
course  I  had  to  take  it  into  careful  examinalion.  1  informort  him  that  1  was 
perfectly  ready  for  such  a  course,  but  that  I  must  take  it  to  God  and  liiid 
out  the  mind  of  the  Master  about  it.  To  this  he  readily  consented.  WIkmi 
formally  asking  God,  in  prayer,  as  to  what  1  should  do,  I  was  asked  by  a 
voice  in  my  inner  being  to  take  my  Ijiblc  and  open  it  and  take  directions 
from  the  first  passage  I  should  see.  I  did  so,  when  my  eye  lit  upon  tlu-  fol- 
lowing: "Keep  tliou  the  charge  committed  to  thy  trust."  1  reported  the  re 
suit  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who,  at  once,  dropped  all  thoughts  of  having  The  Ex- 
positor run  on  ordinary  business  lines. 

At  the  Tilsonburg  annual  convention  the  (juestion  of  my  sui)port  wa-i 
up  for  consideration,  only  as  a  general  (luestioii  for  private  discussion  and  of 
course  it  awakened  some  concern  in  my  mind.  When  in  prayer  about  tlio 
matter,  in  my  room,  again  1  was  directed  to  open  the  Bible  and  consult  il. 
I  did  so,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a  passage  which  1  cannot  give  verbatim,  as 
it  was  somewhat  lengthy,  but  it  had  to  do  witli  the  direct  support  of  the 
Levites  in  the  management  of  the  Jewish  Cliurch.  Hence  I  inferred  that  tlu; 
Association  was  to  look  after  my  support.  My  whole  business  was  to  preach 
our  gospel  and  attend  to  all  forms  of  its  propagation.  Certainly  it  gave  me  ;i 
passing  rest  of  soul  and  enabled  me  more  fully  to  devote  myself  to  the  one 
work  of  my  life. 

DREAMS 

Also  the  phenomena  of  dreamland  were  not  absent  from  my  life.  When 
Mr.  Ryder  came  to  Toronto  and  undertook  to  propagate  faith-cure  dogmas 
in  the  Association,  and  had,  to  all  appearance,  fairly  captured  the  situation, 
of  course  my  mind  was  anxious  and  in  a  turmoil.    I  awoke  one  morning  with 
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a  (listim;t  it'(:olle(:ti()ii  of  a  dream,  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  animal,  prey- 
ing on  my  body,  with  a  progeny  after  him,  had  to  be  looked  after.  1  yucceeded 
in  crusliing  the  ngly  parasite,  when  it,  in  dying,  assumed  the  form  of  Mr. 
Ryder,  the  fa(;e  being  exc^cedingly  life-like.  The  others,  however,  though 
wounded,  escaped.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  history,  soon  after  Mr.  Ryder  met 
with  defeat,  and  his  cult  failed  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  Association. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  history  in  Toronto  a  certain  lady  came  to  the 
meetings,  and  then  started  other  professedly  similar  ones,  inviting  me  to 
attend.  I  was  prepared  to  do  so,  but  a  dream  intervened,  through  which  1 
was  warned  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Accordingly,  I  announced  thi^ 
fact,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  dream  harmonized  fully  with  the  character 
of  the  individual,  and  through  its  means,  apparently,  we  were  saved  from 
misfortune.    I  shall  not  go  more  definitely  into  the  matter. 

Another  wandering  religionist  essayed  to  join  our  company,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  harboring  her,  but  her  real  character  was  revealed  through  a  . 
dream,  whereupon  I  was  directed,  by  the  Mas*^er,  to  refuse  to  entertain  her, 
or  have  anything  further  to  do  with  her.  She  soon  proved  to  others  that  my 
characterisation  was  correct,  and  so  we  escaped  without  further  injury  at  her 
bands. 

I  draw  attention  here  to  the  fact  that,  in  consulting  the  Bible  after  th'j 
above  sort,  I  did  not  do  so  in  a  legalistic  manner,  that  is,  according  to  rule, 
but  was  directed  distinctly  every  time  by  God  to  do  so,  hence  making  the 
incidents  harmonize  with  n:y  views  of  divine  guidance.  So,  also,  with  the 
Ireams  mentioned:  I  did  not  follow  the  dreams,  as  being  taught  or  guided 
])."  ;.I.om,  but  referred  them  in  every  case,  to  the  Master,  by  whom  I  was 
directed  to  act  as  I  did,  not  as  by  the  dreams,  but  realizing  that  the  dreams 
were  utilized  by  the  Master  for  such  result,  just  as  any  circumstances  in  my 
life  were  being  used.  Hence,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  distinction  made, 
in  our  gospel,  between  all  other  histories  connected  with  dreamland,  or  with 
the  consultation  of  the  Bible, was  a  broad  one  and  made  evident  to  all.  Whilst 
in  no  sense  sanctioning  guidance  by  dreams,  or  making  the  Bible  a  fetish, 
yet  I  was  not  called  on  to  restrict  divine  guidance  to  the  extent  of  refusing 
guidance  through  dreams,  or  any  form  of  circumstances  which  might  be 
utilized  in  connection  therewith.  Hence,  as  a  final  result,  it  will  be  evident 
that,  whatever  light  the  future  may  pour  upon  these  weird  subjects,  no  pos- 
sible results  can  be  conceived  of  which  would,  in  any  way,  conflict  with  our 
gospel  of  divine  guidance.  As  subjects  of  curiosity,  or  as  having  in  them 
valuable  qualities  or  properties  to  be  utilized  in  the  progress  of  the  race, 
they  may  be  vindicated  and  differing,  even  clashing  views  held  about  them, 
without  in  any  way  toucliing  the  vital  principle  of  the  gospel  of  divine  guid- 
ance. 

Without  realizing  the  fact  after  a  definite  form,  the  whole  camp-meet- 
ing seemed  now  to  take  in  the  momentous  fact  that  I  was  to  be  accepted 
as  the  leader;  certainly  not  cordially  on  the  part  of  all,  but,  whether  sullenly 
or  resentfully,  the  fact  was  that  I  led  every  subsequent  service  of  the  camp 
meeting  without  awakening  general  opposition.  It  is  true  that  here  and 
there   traces  of  opposition   exhibited   themselves   in   individuals   or  groups, 
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and  sometimes  covertly  this  spirit  was  manifested  witliout  talking  formidable 
shape;  but  on  the  surface  there  was  calm,  and  so  the  meetings  went  on 
smoothly  and  successfully. 

At  a  i)rivate  meeting  of  the  leading  members  of  tlie  Association  this 
spirit  was  in  evidence  after  an  open  sort,  but,  as  I  was  re(|uestGd  not  to  be 
present  because  of  the  intention  of  bringing  my  name  bet'  re  the  improvised 
committee,  after  a  critical  sort,  I  only  gathered  the  fact  from  hearsay.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  as  an  evangelist  1 
was  a  failure;  between  the  lines  I  read  the  parentheses,  in  finances.  How- 
ever, the  opponents,  after  venting  their  disappointment  freely,  acquiesced 
with  the  majority  in  willingness  to  carry  the  burden  of  The  lCxi)ositor  for 
another  year.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  form  of  subscriptions,  but 
substantially  it  was  financed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  previous  year;  and 
so  the  Association  continued  to  be  responsible  for  its  publication.  As  to 
my  personal  feelings  cioncerning  this  matter,  I  had  fought  out  the  battle  to 
a  finish,  as  above  related,  and  so  little  disturbed  was  1  that,  during  their 
deliberations,  I  was  busily  employed  conducting  a  service,  with  scarcely  a 
thought  to  spare  to  the  momentous  question,  which,  in  its  personal  aspect, 
so  much  concerned  myself. 

As  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  camp-meeting  are  fully  given  in  cur- 
rent numbers  of  The  Expositor  for  that  year,  I  will  not  allude  to  its  history 
further,  simply  adding,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  camp-meeting  was  decided- 
ly superior  in  all  respects  to  the  previous  one;  it  was  even  admitted  that 
my  final  address  had  in  it  some  elements  of  eloquence  and  adaptability  to 
surroundings,  the  previous  critics  being  judges  So  that  I  left  Grmisby,  not  only 
in  open  harmony  with  the  members  of  the  Association,  but  with  some  appear- 
ance of  enthusiastic  following  of  my  leadership  on  their  part.  Indeed,  the 
whole  horizon  was  big  with  hope,  and  we  separated  with  the  full  expectation 
of  continuing  .he  camp-meetings. 

During  the  previous  year  I  published  the  "Manual  of  Holiness."  This 
was  called  foi-,  chiefly,  by  Mrs.  Howe,  who  impressed  me  with  the  thought 
that  we  needed  a  distinctive  literature  for  our  Association.  Accordingly,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  meetings  in  Dundas,  I  commenced  its  composition. 
The  idea  was  to  publish  it  in  two  halves,  as  parts  of  The  Expositor,  a.-'d  then 
utilize  the  type  for  an  extra  edition  of  5,000  numbers.  The  exact  additional 
cost  of  this  issue  was  calculated  down  pretty  fine,  and  members  and  friends 
of  the  movement  were  asked  to  buy  the  whole  for  free  distribution.  This 
request  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  so  the  entire  issue  was  placed  ad- 
vantageously. 

One  incident  I  recall  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  distributing  it, 
which  is  as  follows:  Several  hundreds  of  copies  weru  placed  in  the  Metro- 
politan Church  at  the  expense  of  its  pastor,  and  in  some  of  the  other  churches, 
but  my  attention  was  specially  called  to  Sherbourne  Street  Church,  of  which 
I  was  a  member.  My  desire  was  to  distribute  a  large  number  amongst  tho 
members;  but,  as  no  one  had  come  forward  to  meet  the  cost,  I  laid  the  matter 
before  God  in  prayer  that  he  would  attend  to  it.  About  this  time,  when,  at 
the  corner  of  Queen  and  Yonge  Streets,  a  distinct  conviction  came  to  mo 
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to  board  a  Queen  Street  car,  without  having  any  delinito  object  in  view  as 
to  tlie  meaning  of  it.  In  wonderment  I  acquiesced  and  carried  out  God's 
Avord  in  this  matter.  On  the  car  I  met  the  late  William  Goodcrham  and  had 
conversation  with  him.  His  questions  concerning  my  work  led  up,  in  an  easy 
waj*,  to  my  stating  my  wishes  concerning  Sherbourne  Street  C'hurcii,  wheii 
he  immediately  handed  me  the  needed  money.  This  I  realized  was  the  chie-f 
object  of  my  entering  the  car,  and  therefore  I  left  it  at  the  next  street. 

Thi"  publication  was  received  with  considerable  favor  by  the  holines.-. 
people,  even  iu  the  United  States,  and  particularly  attracted  the  attenlioi) 
of  the  editor  of  a  holiness  publication  in  England,  "The  King's  Highway," 
and  led  to  some  correspondence  between  us  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  union 
between  the  two  magazines.  However,  the  drastic  nature  of  my  writings 
speedily  cooled  oJ"".'  the  editor,  and  when  I  had  taken  the  liberty  to  criticize 
one  of  his  articles  which  had  a  bearing  upon  his  personal  experience  anl 
pronounced  upon  it  as  faulty,  he  quickly  not  only  gave  up  the  project,  but 
ceased  exchanging  magazines.  The  nature  of  the  criticism  was  to  the  el'lect 
that,  whilst  wriring  on  the  subject  of  "At  my  Best  for  Christ,"  he  implied  that 
he  did  not  so  li\e  himself;  but,  as  this  virtual  admission  was  mixed  up  with 
the  loose  expressions  common  to  holiness  people  at  this  time,  my  criticism 
called  for  him  to  admit  the  fact  after  a  clear-cut  manner  and  cease  claiming 
the  blessii:;:;  of  holiness.  I  mention  this  as  it  was  the  first  instance  of  my  criti- 
cizing hclineps  people,  and,  as  all  readers  of  The  Expositor  are  aware,  it  wao 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  other  similar  ones. 

Shortly  atter  the  close  of  the  Grimsby  camp-meeting  I  was  formally 
invited  to  attend  another  at  Ebenezer,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kingston. 
This  was  not  ostensibly  a  holiness  camp-meeting,  but  1  was  invited  by  thu 
inanagc^r  because  of  my  reputation  as  a  holiness  teacher  and  leader,  and  was 
given  carte  blanche  as  to  the  nature  of  my  work  there.  The  usual  battle  vciy 
soon  took  place,  for  opposition  to  my  work  arose,  both  amongst  the  ministry 
and  membership  of  the  churches.  However,  the  leader  stood  steadily  at 
my  back,  sanctioned  my  work,  and  the  outcome  was  that  speedily  the  oppo- 
sition was  overcome  and  manifest  spiritual  power  was  vouchsafed,  resulting 
in  a  large  accession  to  the  number  of  those  who  professed  to  accept  the 
blessing  of  holiness.  Several  telling  incidents  took  place  which  will  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  The  Expositor  devoted  to  this  camp-meeting.  Thii' 
was  not  only  the  first  public  invitation  of  the  kind  tendered  to  me,  but  also 
the  last.  The  reason  of  this  being  the  last  invitation  attaches  itself  to  the 
fact  of  the  commotion  and  opposition  which  were  in  evidence  at  the  first  part 
of  my  work. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  camp-meeting  was  being  held,  the  Rev.  W.  13. 
Osborne,  of  Wesley  Park  memories,  was  holding  a  camp-meeting  on  the 
grounds  of  what  became  Wesley  Park.  He  called  to  his  assistance  Bishop 
Taylor,  and  there  launched  his  great  scheme.  A  number  of  members  of  the 
Association  attended  this  meeting  and  entered  enthusiastically  into  his 
project.  When  forming  their  directorate,  the  officers  of  our  Association 
consented  to  form  part  of  this  standing  committee  on  condition  that  1  should 
also  be  a  member.    Hence  I  was  elected,  although  absent.  When  informed  of 
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this  history  1  accepted  the  position,  which  included  the  gift  of  one  lot  on 
the  condition  that  I  should  buy  another.     This  I  was  able  to  do  by  profits 
from  the  sale  of  other  lots,  and  so  I  became  part  and  parcel  of  Wesley  Park 
Camp-Meeting     Association.       It     was  not     long     after     that     Mr.     Osborne 
came  to  Toronto  and  gave  assistance  at  a  district  holiness  convention,  held 
in  one  of  the  city  churches.    As  Wesley  Park  might  still  be  called  a  venture, 
and  success  as   to  the   future  was   somewhat   problematical,   I   brought   the 
matter  before  God  in  earnest  petition  as  to  my  work  in  connection  therewith. 
In  answer  to  my  prayer  God  spoke  to  me,  calling  upon  me  to  have  unlimited 
faith  in   the  venture  as  it  connected  itself  with  our  gospel.     This  was  the 
sheet  anchor  of  my  confidence  during  the  troubles  and  conflicts  which  speedily 
ensued.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  was  ignominiously  turned  out  of  the 
oflice  of  first  vice-president  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Osborne,  who  speed 
ily  took  exception  to  my  form  of  teaching  holiness,  and,  after  some  years, 
was  turned  out  of  the  directorate,  and,  with  me,  the  whole  Association  was 
forbidden  the  use  of  the  grounds  for  camp-meeting  purposes.     But  about  a 
year  after  this,   Wesley   Park  itself  was  wound   up.  I   thought   seriously   of 
selling  the  two  lots  which  had  fallen  to  me,  but  was  distinctly  prevented  by  the 
Master,  especially  as  he  called  my  attention  to  the  above-mentioned  gift  (»f 
faith.     The  history  culminated  in  our  buying  Wesley  Park  Hotel  and  remov- 
ing it  to  my  lots  where  it  now  stands  as  the  summer  resort  of  our  Associa- 
tion.   I  deem  it  best  to  give  this  slight  epitome  of  the  history  here,  referring 
the  reader  to  the  pages  of  The  Expositor,  where,  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
given  more  fully. 

As  intimated  in  a  previous  section,  in  returning  from  Round  Lake  camp- 
meeting,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Carrie  Judd,  one  of  the  leading 
lights  of  the  faith-cure  movement.  This  led  to  my  examination  of  the  whole 
subject  in  The  Expositor  and  to  numerous  writings  about  it.  At  first,  I  was 
favorably  impressed  with  the  whole  subject,  and  approached  it  sympathetica! 
ly,  (luite  prepared  to  have  it  stand  full  investigation  and  capture  our  people 
as  to  its  being  a  part  and  parcel  of  Bible  teaching.  The  examination  was 
lengthy  and  impartial.  One  of  their  leading  teachers,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Ryder, 
soon  after  came  to  the  city  to  take  charge  of  the  Friends  church, when  he 
began  an  active  propagandism  of  this  cult  in  our  Association.  He  was  wel- 
comed to  our  meetings  and  took  full  advantage  of  every  occasion  to  make  hi.s 
teaching  very  prominent.  Many  in  the  Association  were  temporarily  captured 
by  it,  and,  as  he  was  a  pleasing  speaker,  the  meetings  grew  in  size,  until 
they  became  very  much  larger  than  formerly.  As  I  had,  at  this  time,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  faith-cure  movement  was  founded  upon  a  fallacy, 
and  that  therefore  I  could  by  no  means  endorse  his  teaching  after  a  radical 
sort,  it  was  no  small  trial  to  look  on  and  see  my  work  fairly  captured  by  this 
teachei  of  a  hostile  cult.  However,  in  carrying  out  God's  guidance  in  the 
matter,  I  was  required  to  give  him  full  right  of  way,  and  favorably  back  him 
up  wherever  it  was  possible.  So  I  was  loyal  to  him  and  to  all  in  the  matter 
and  simply  looked  on  to  see  how  God  himself  would  vindicate  my  leadership. 

As  the  battle  which  speedily  ensued  was  not  only  a  thrilling  one  in  itH 
details,  but  also  of  momentous  import,  I  shall  not  study  brevity  in  its  de- 
ecription.     I  had  invited  him  on  one  occasion  to  my  tea-table,  where  I  was 
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forced  to  observe  some  actions  on  his  part  which  not  only  violated  my  ideas 
of  gentlemanly  instincts,  but  even  violated  my  views  of  Christian  propriety 
and  conduct.  1  hesitated  in  my  mind  to  accuse  him  of  either  or  botii 
lapses,  owing  to  his  position  and  testimony,  and  so  a  battle  came  on  in  my 
mind  of  an  unenviable  character.  I  presume  many  of  my  readers,  having 
had  similar  battles,  will  enter  into  the  whole  and  understand  my  language. 
On  one  hand  I  felt  that  if  I  condemned  him  and  questioned  his  Christianity 
and  gentlemanly  character,  I  would  stand  alone  in  the  Association  in  so  do- 
ing; on  the  other  hand,  1  was  conscious  that  not  to  so  condemn  him  would 
])e  to  condone  those  defects  and  incorporate  them  in  my  views  and  teachingti 
of  (Christianity  and  of  gentlemanly  instincts.  So  in  the  turmoil  of  my  mind 
I  took  a  lengthened  walk  and  called  upon  God  to  settle  the  matter  for  me. 
I  proclaimed  my  willingness  to  condone  the  offences,  recommend  him  as  a 
proper  exponent  of  Christianity  and  continue  to  back  him  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  my  power,  but  that  1  would  be  guided  entirely  by  God's  word  in 
the  matter.  After  a  lengthened  process  of  discussing  the  "pros"  and  "cons," 
and  then  leaving  it  entirely  in  God's  hands  to  decide,  his  unmistakable  words 
came  to  me  that  I  must  condemn  them  and  him,  and  refuse  to  stand  by  him 
in  such  conduct.  However,  accompanying  these  instructions  was  the  con- 
viction that  I  must  do  nothing  but  look  on  and  see  how  God  would  manage 
the  matter.  Shortly  after  this,  at  one  of  the  holiness  meetings  in  Bloor 
Street  chur(;h,  where  he  was  given  the  leadership  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
recognized  leader  of  that  special  meeting,  in  his  address  on  the  subject  of 
"Perfect  Love,"  he  admitted  to  the  audience,  incidentally,  that  he  himself 
wanted  more  Christian  love;  then  he  called  on  others  also  to  admit  this  fact 
and  plead  in  prayer  with  him  for  more  love.  I  received  an  imperative  call 
to  follow  his  talk,  and,  without  in  any  way  openly  antagonizing  him,  I,  in 
harmony  with  my  undoubted  rights,  gave  my  testimony,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  I  represented  perfect  love  to  God  and  man,  and  therefore  for  me 
to  join  in  a  prayer  for  more  love  would  be  to  be  inconsistent  with  my  pro- 
fession of  Christian  holiness.  There  were  only  two  other  parties,  to  my 
knowledge,  who  realized  that  a  conflict  was  now  on.  Most  of  the  friend.s 
present  gave  similar  testimonies  with  my  own;  but  every  additional  testimony 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  leader,  although  unconsciously  given  by  the  speakers. 
1  realized  that  he  was  suffering  severely,  seeing  that  he  could  not  but  hi; 
aware  that  the  meeting  was  slipping  out  of  his  hands.  He  finally  called  on 
all  to  bow  with  him  in  prayer,  and  then  professedly  voiced  the  thoughts  and 
wishes  of  all  in  the  statement  that  their  prayer  was  answered,  that  they  had 
received  more  love.  Of  course  I  knew  in  my  spirit  that  Charles  Ryder  and 
the  faith-cure  movement  had  received  their  death-blow  in  the  Association, 
and  felt  sure  that  he  realized  this  fact;  the  evidence  of  which  was  not  long 
in  coming.  At  the  next  similar  meeting  he  was  present,  but  did  not  undertake 
to  lead  the  meeting.  In  the  midst  of  the  service,  under  cover  of  experience- 
relating,  he  made  some  ugly  allusions  to  myself,  but  which  were  given  in  such 
obscure  language  that  none  but  myself  and  the  other  two  understood  thn 
drift  thereof;  immediately  after  this  unchristian,  ungentlemanly  speech  he 
abruptly  left  the  meeting,  and  never  after  attended  our  Association  gather- 
ings. 
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THE  MISTAKE  QUESTION. 
In  the  February,  1885,  number  of  The  Expositor,  I  discussed  the  mistaku 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  my  Georgetown  experience.  Tlu>  position  1 
took,  the  inevitabU*  one  from  that  standpoint,  was  that  wlicn  God  was  accept- 
ed as  absolute  guide,  th(>n  it  followed  tliat  no  regrettal)l<'  mistakes  could 
occur  in  my  life. 

This  posit'ca,  as  a  logical  sequence  trom  the  standpoint  of  our  gospel, 
is  so  natural  and  so  inevitable  that  but  to  state  it  is  to  have  it  accepted  by 
all;  but,  from  the  standpoint  of  all  other  experienc(>s,  of  course,  it  was  ;i 
daring  and  almost  sacrilegious  teaching;  hence,  a  necessary  commotion 
arose  when  it  appeared  in  The  Expositor.  1  shall  not  go  minutely  into  tlu- 
reproduction  of  the  article;  suffice  to  say  that  readers  will  find  it  easily  ii'. 
The  Expositor  and  the  correspondence  and  after  articles  connected  therewith, 
as  also  in  "Divine  Guidance."  The  clash  between  this  teaching  and  tliat  iii 
the  holiness  creed  movement  was  most  decided.  It  awakened  opposition  in 
other  holiness  periodicals  and  was  virtually  the  means  which  led  to  several 
members  of  the  Association  leaving.  Not  that  they  made  this  a  distinct  issue 
as  far  as  giving  up  membership  in  the  Association,  ])ut  it  so  loosened  tlu>if 
allegiance  thereto  and  so  committed  the  n  to  contrary  teaching  that  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  final  departure. 

The  matter  of  modifying  this  teaching  in  the  face  of  the  fierce  oppositior. 
which  it  engendered  on  all  hands  met  me  and  called  for  re-consideration  of 
the  whole  subject:  but,  after  the  most  careful  re-examination  1  was  called  upon 
to  refuse  to  modify  it  one  iota,  and  therefore  the  mistak(>  (juestion,  as  l)rouglu 
out  in  the  first  article,  remains  in  the  Association  unamended  and  fully 
endorsed. 

CHICAGO  HOLINESS  ASSEMBLY. 
About  this  time  I  attended  a  holiness  assembly  at  Chicago,  where  th-^ 
effort  was  made  to  gather  all  kinds  of  professors  of  holiness  from  the  east 
and  the  west  and  weld  them  into  some  kind  of  unity.  My  going  there  was 
after  the  usual  pattern,  and  conected  itself  with  distinct  divine  guidance  in 
incidental  illustrations.  I  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  services  of  the 
assembly,  was  called  on  to  preach  once  and  to  lead  some  meetings.  I  found 
that  differing  and  clashing  opinions  and  convictions  were  rife  on  every  hand. 
These  conflicts  between  different  creeds  very  nearly  wrecked  the  whole  meet- 
ing at  a  certain  point.  However,  it  survived  these  threatened  disruptions 
and  put  itself  on  record  in  several  resolutions  looking  towards  the  origiiiiil 
object  of  presenting  a  united  front,  through  definitions,  to  the  publi<;. 

But  chaos  reigned  supreme  throughout  the  entire  gathering,  exhibiting 
itself  in  much  erratic  conduct  on  the  part  of  many.  One  exponent,  from  the 
west,  was  actually  hustled  out  of  the  meeting  l)ecause  of  his  persistency  in 
pressing  his  views.  There  were  not  wanting  exhibitions  of  the  psyciiological 
coma  in  the  name  of  holiness,  also  the  faith  (;ure  movement  made  itself  felr, 
claiming  and  obtaining  its  share  as  a  part  of  the  meeting;  but  it  were  a  boot- 
less task  to  go  into  a  description  of  the  many  isms  and  sub-isms  which,  under 
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the  wing  of  men  of  strong  convictions  and  ability,  put  tliemselves  in  evidence. 
I  returned  liome  deeply  impressed  with  all  that  I  had  seen;  but  the  chief  out- 
lonie  to  me  personally  was  the  conviction  that  I  must  fully  discuss  these 
(litTorent  forms  of  erratic  conduct  and  the  different  burning  questions  which 
came  to  the  front  during  the  convention,  in  The  Expositor.  These  thoughts 
(■rystallized  themselves  into  a  series  of  articles  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Some  Burning  Questions  Discussed." 

THE  DRESS  QUESTION 
The  following  month,  the  first  question  taken  up  was  that  of  dress.whieh 
was  exhaustively  examined,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  turning  to  July,  1885, 
numl)er  of  The  Expositor,  where  I  took  the  position:  "1st.  That  the  Scrip- 
tures nowhere  give  forth  a  particular  deliverance  on  this  subject,  suitable 
lor  all  times;  2nd.  That  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  the  characteristics  by 
which  holy  people  are  to  be  known,  and  that  any  style  of  dress,  so  con- 
spicuous for  its  gaudiness  or  plainnes"  that  professors  of  holiness  could  be 
singled  out  from  others  by  it,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible."  It  is  also  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  "Divine  Guidance." 

The  battle  over  this  question  had  been  threshed  out  at  the  first  camp-meet- 
ing, and  so  it  was  chiefly  to  bring  it  before  the  whole  holiness  movement, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  that  I  entered  into  the  matter,  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  alienate  from  me  many 
of  the  editors  of  holiness  periodicals,  and  possibly  deter  many  holiness  people 
in  both  countries  from  uniting  with  our  organization,  and  even  prove  a  loss 
to  us  of  some  of  the  present  members.  However,  though  fully  aware  of  tht? 
serious  nature  of  the  work  in  hand,  I  did  not  falter,  but  went  on  with  my 
appointed  task  in  perfect  confidence  that  it  was  not  only  right  but  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  gospel  which  I  represented. 

As  I  anticipated,  many  of  the  publications  in  the  States  turned  their 
batteries  against  The  Expositor,  and,  without  attempting  to  meet  my  argu 
ments,  condemned  the  magazine  as  a  dangerous  periodical  and  warned  thcf 
faithful  against  perusing  it.  Hence  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  between 
The  Expositor  and  the  other  holiness  periodicals  virtually  started  from 
the  Chicago  Holiness  Assembly.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  it  went  on 
until,  without  one  single  exception.  The  Expositor  was  tabooed  by  all  holi- 
ness periodicals  the  world  over. 

A   STANDING  COMMITTEE 

I  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  chief  personal  experience  which  came 
to  me  in  connection  with  the  next  Annual  Convention,  which  was  held  at 
Beamsville,  where  I  was  given  to  understand  that  in  retaining  the  leadership 
ill  the  Association  I  represented  divine  selection.  However,  I  may  remark 
that  at  this  convention  no  effort  was  made  to  question  the  propriety  of  my 
position  as  leader;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  recognized  on  all  hands  that  the 
battle  had  l)een  fought  and  lost  as  far  as  the  holiness  creed  movement  was 
concerned.  Hence,  I  could  fling  myself,  without  let  or  hindrance,  into  the 
work  connected  with  leadership.  We  had  a  very  satisfactory  convention  in 
evei'y  particular,  the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  The  Expositor.    Ono 
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important  item  of  history  I  may  mention  hero,  which  was,  thai  fluriuf^  th" 
business  meeting  I  received  a  vague,  general  conviction  that  I  should  ask 
for  a  finance  comniittec  who  should  retain  all  the  powers  of  the  Association 
during  the  interval  between  the  close  of  this  convention  and  the  J)Pgiiiniiu^ 
of  the  next.  Why  1  called  for  this  1  can  only  explnin  as  above.  I  had  no 
thought  or  suspicion  of  any  special  need  occurring  during  tiie  next  t\\clv(^ 
months,  but  simply  yielded  to  the  feeling  that  it  might  be  needed.  My 
suggestion  met  with  no  opposition,  and  so,  with  scarcely  any  discussion,  lie  vs. 
ft.  W.  Wrodsworth  and  H.  Manning  and  Mr.  E.  (!orlf,  of  Toronto,  were  m))- 
pointed  for  this  purpose.  Now,  it  happened  that  during  the  year  I  lie  \lvv. 
David  Savage,  the  founder  of  what  is  called  the  liand  Movement,  met  iw 
with  a  proposal  that  The  Expositor  should  become  the  exponent  of  his  worlc 
and  be  enlarged  for  that  purpose;  with  the  understanding  that  he;  would  be 
able  to  recoup  The  Expositor  funds  for  any  loss  caused  by  said  enlargenieiil, 
through  the  assistance  given  by  his  band  workers  in  extending  its  circula- 
tion; lie  expecting  to  fill  the  additional  space  by  writings  connected  with  his 
work. 

THE  BAND  MOVEMENT 

And  here  it  will  be  timely  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  this,  once  imi)ortaiit, 
but  after  all  ephemeral  movement.  Mr.  Savage,  when  stationed  in  I'etrolea, 
became  interested  in  Salvation  Army  work,  and  many  circumstances  con- 
spiring to  such  a  result,  it  led  to  the  formation  (by  him)  of  a  sonu^what 
similar  organization  which  he  named  Band  Work.  An  immense  amount  of 
enthusiasm  and  inspiration  was  thrown  into  it  by  his  personality;  and  such 
was  the  success  secured  that  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  others  and  gave 
up  his  position  in  the  ministry  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  evangelistic 
work.  His  success  was  indeed  phenomenal  and  thousands  of  conversions 
were  the  outcome,  in  a  few  months.  A  large  army  of  Band  workers,  or 
sub-evangelists,  came  to  the  fore,  acknowledging  him  as  their  chief  and 
guide,  and  so  the  movement  gave  promise  of  being  not  only  a  prosperous 
but  a  permanent  organization. 

At  the  Delhi  camp-meeting,  where  a  large,  enthusiastic  gathering  took 
place,  this  work  came  in  touch  with  our  Association.  1  myself  was  not 
present,  but  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Association  were  there,  and 
worked  on  the  lines  of  holiness  amongst  the  band  organization.  A  largo 
number  of  the  band  leaders  professed  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  holiness,  and 
indeed  such  was  the  success  that,  to  all  appearance,  a  permanent  lodgment 
was  made  in  this  organization,  looking  towards  its  becoming  thoroughly 
affiliated  with  the  holiness  work.  This  fact  seemed  to  impress  itself  upon 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Savage,  who  forthwith  made  the  proposals  above  mentioned. 
I  entertained  the  proposal  favorably,  and  laid  it  before  the  finance  committee 
for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  After  considerable  hesitation  on  their  part, 
and  close  reasoning,  it  was  finally  accepted,  and  the  enlargement  of  Tho 
Expositor  accordingly  took  place.  Henceforth,  for  a  time,  the  name  was 
changed  to  "Expositor  of  Holiness  and  Band  Worker,"  Mr.  Savage  being  the 
recognized  editor  of  the  Band  Work  Department.  However,  after  the  first 
publication  of  the  composite  magazine    I  noticed  that  Mr.   Savage  entered 
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into  a  critical  spirit  coiiccriiiiig  my  woiit.  He  soeiucd  rf'stloss  over  tlio 
KrarciiiuK  manner  I  adoplod  in  presenting  our  gospel,  and  expressed  himself 
as  somewhat  nervous  concerning  its  elTect  upon  his  worlters;  as  though  the 
food  was  too  strong  for  their  digestion.  He  tlierefore  suggested  modification;; 
on  my  part.  Any  suggestions  looking  towards  the  style  of  composition,  I 
entertained  most  favorai)ly,  hut  wiien  he  came  to  touch  the  subject  matter 
of  my  writings  lie  mel,  as  might  he  expected,  the  firm,  unyielding  acts  on 
my  part.  Not  only  so,  but  I  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  defended  the  course 
I  arlopted,  and  maintained  tluit  my  writings  were  really  foundational  and 
elementary  as  regarded  the  subject  of  holiness.  In  place  of  being  too  strong 
meat,  as  lie  denominati'd  tiieni,  tiiey  were  the  mildest  form  of  food  that  could 
be  honestly  presented  (o  young  converts.  However,  the  critical  spirit  on  his 
part  became  more  and  more  pronounced,  until  gradually,  after  ihe  best  part 
of  two  years  had  passed,  lie  sent  me  a  letter  requesting  me  to  cancel  the  union 
belweon  us.  In  the  meantime,  his  personal  influence  had  re-acted  upon  the 
band  movement  so  that  the  rank  and  file  failed  in  any  way  to  propagate  the 
experience  of  holiness  amongst  themselves,  and  so  Mr.  Savage's  final  cut-off 
letter  only  announced  a  fact.  Mr.  Savage  died  not  long  after  this,  when  tho 
band  movement,  which  liad  dwindled  perceptibly  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  speedily  ended  and  now  survives  only  as  a  memory. 

Of  course,  for  me  to  add  any  remarks  here  could  only  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  surmises  or  guesses,  hence  1  leave  these  for  the  reader.  What 
might  have  occurred  had  he  thrown  himself  into  our  gospel  and  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  help  others  can  only  be  surmised. 

The  (irst  number  of  The  Expositor  of  Holiness  and  Band  Worker  was 
brought  out  in  a  lavgo  4,000  issue.  1  started  out  to  canvass  amongst  the 
band  movement  converts,  commencing  where  it  originated,  viz.,  at  Petrolea. 
I  was  moderately  successful,  made  the  acquaintance  of  tUe  band  workers 
thoroughly,  and  visited  amongst  them,  and  canvassed,  and  preached,  and 
spoke  largely.  1  followed  the  course  of  the  movement,  and  spent  a  certain 
time  at  all  the  leading  centres  of  success,  giving  the  history  of  my  work  in 
successive  issues  of  The  Expositor.  Generally  speaking,  my  success  was 
more  apparent  than  substantial.  A  large  number  of  those  who  took  th'j 
magazine  did  not  pay  cash,  though  promising  to  do  so  in  the  rear  future, 
but  very  few  indeed  carried  out  their  promises.  The  course  of  Mr.  Savage 
evidently  chilled  his  helpers,  and  very  little  elhcient  aid  was  afforded  by 
them  towards  increase  of  subscribers;  so  that  as  a  financial  venture  it  was 
a  real  failure,  and  helped  to  swell  the  deficit  of  the  current  year  to  the  tune 
of  $800;  with  which  deficit  I  met  the  next  annual  convention  at  Gait. 

And  here  some  remarks,  or  examination,  will  be  in  order  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  amalgamation.  Granted,  that  as  a  financial  undertaking,  it 
was  a  failure,  was  it  so  from  the  Association  standpoint?  To  me  the  con- 
viction was  a  strong  one,  and  is  still,  that  its  chief  mission  was  to  offer  our 
gospel  to  this  movement  in  its  most  vigorous  state,  with  the  promise  of  more 
substantial  and  permanent  success  should  this  offer  have  been  fully  enter- 
tained. That  it  was  not  entertained  made  impossible  such  result,  and  also 
involved  the  financial  loss  alluded  to.    The  whole  history  of  the  call  for  the 
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finance  committee,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
only  time  such  committee  existed  in  our  Association  life,  couplfd  with  tha 
meeting  of  the  forces  at  Deliii  camp-meeting,  and  the  actual  amalgamation 
of  the  literature  of  the  two  movements,  proves  that  the  offer  of  our  gospel 
could  not  have  been  made  under  more  favorable  auspi(;es,  and  stamps  upon 
it  more  than  human  ingenuity.  That  the  offer  was  fully  declined  on  the  part 
of  the  leader,  and  through  him,  and  specially  because  of  his  action,  or  non- 
action, by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  band  workers,  and  that  tlie  complete  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  movement  speedily  followed,  is,  at  least,  suggestive  of  a 
close  connection  between  the  two  events.  We  retain  but  one  of  the  band  work- 
ers in  the  Association  to-day,  to  wit,  Mr  James  Sarjeant,  of  Toronto. 

GALT   CONVENTION 

At  the  Gait  Convention  the  non-success  of  The  Expositor  came  up  in  its 
most  frightening  aspect,  and  eventuated  in  the  Association  refusing  to  become 
further  liable  for  its  pul)lication.  A  committee  was  appointed  who  were  em- 
powered to  dispose  of  it  in  any  way  according  to  their  judgment,  provided  no 
further  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Association  should  l)e  incurred. 

Mr.  Savage  was  appealed  to  for  assistance  by  this  committee  in  facing 
the  large  deficit,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  magazine 
to  suit  his  needs,  and  which  they  might  have  added,  if  they  ctould  havo 
looked  at  it  from  the  present  standpoint,  was  due  entirely  to  his  failure  to 
carry  out  in  good  faith  his  promised  efforts  to  increase  the  circulation.  How- 
ever he  pleaded  utter  inability  to  help  cancel  the  obligations,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  afforded  no  financial  help  whatsoever.  The  debt  was  met  by  su!>- 
scriptions  in  the  Association,  and  The  Expositor  was  handed  over  to  me  to 
be  carried  on  or  closed,  according  to  my  own  personal  ability  or  thought  in 
the  matter;  but,  as  there  were  a  large  number  of  unpaid  subscriptions  on  the 
books,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  I  should  go  on  with  its  publication  without  even 
dissolving  the  quasi-partnership  between  the  Association  and  the  Band 
Work.  This  I  did,  and  when  the  call  for  dissolution  of  this  one-sided  partner- 
ship came  I  quickly  dropped  out  the  name  Band  Worker  and  went  on  with 
the  publishing  of  The  Expositor,  without  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Association,  and  w:t,hoiit  edllovial  remark  of  any  kind  on  my  part,  not  even 
to  the  extent  of  publishing  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Savage  and 
myself.  Its  career  in  The  Expositor  died  a  noiseless  death  after  the  patterc. 
of  its  own  demise  not  long  after.  Hence  no  tombstone  was  erected  either 
in  The  Expositor  or  elsewhere  commemorating  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
energetic,  spasmodic  movement  called  at  one  time  The  Band  Movement. 

In  the  history  of  Wesley  Park,  Mr.  Osborne,  after  being  President  two 
years,  decided  to  resign,  when  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Daniels,  of  New  Jersey  State, 
was  elected  as  his  successor.  He  proposed  a  union  holiness  camp-meeting 
for  the  following  summer  as  he  was  President  of  a  New  Jersey  State  Holiness 
Association.  When  approached  on  this  matter  I  felt  some  reluctance  to 
comply  with  the  request,  well  knowing,  as  I  remarked  to  some  of  the  friends, 
that  the  misunderstandings  concerning  our  teaching  were  such  as  likely  to 
cause  considerable  friction  that,  however  well  intentioned  Mr.  Daniels' 
present  purposes,  it  was  a  question  if  he  would  not  fail  when  the  two  forces 
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attempted  to  work  in  harmony.  However,  I  yielded  my  prcforoncos  to  t!u< 
wishes  of  the  majority,  and  so  arrangements  were  made  for  the  union  Rath 
ering.  I  threw  myself  into  the  preparations  with  my  usual  hopefulness  and 
enthusiasm,  and  amongst  other  things  proposed  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steele,  one 
of  the  professors  of  a  prominent  University,  should  receive  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  camp-meeting  at  our  expense.  lie  was  considered  at  that  tiiiii< 
the  best  writer  on  the  holiness  sul)ject,  and  as  his  personal  experience  given 
in  his  published  books,  to  my  mind,  was  the  very  best  on  record,  I  felt 
sanguine  that  he  would  harmonize  with  my  work  and  prove  a  very  great, 
lielp  to  our  Association.  His  two  books,  "Love  Enthroned"  and  "Milestone 
I'apers,"  stood  deservedly  at  the  head  of  all  holiness  literature  at  that  time. 
The  invitation  accordingly  was  sent  and  accepted. 

1  found  afterwards  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  he  came  greatly  prejudiced 
against  my  personal  work,  and  so  virtually  came  as  a  hostile  critic  in  tlic 
interests  of  the  Holiness  Creed  Movement  in  the  States,  he  having  bci'ii 
evidently  primed  for  the  work  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Macdonald  and  company.  ())' 
this,  of  course,  I  was  unaware,  and  so  received  him  in  all  good  faith,  expecli/iK 
to  learn  much  from  his  personal  experience  as  well  as  his  pul)lic  ministry. 
But  in  this  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  as  he  evidently  held  me  at  arm's 
length  from  the  very  first.  Indeed,  I  may  say  I  found  it  impossible  to  hav(^ 
live  minutes'  personal  conversation  with  him  re  the  subject  to  elucidate 
which  he  came  amongst  us. 

However,  the  sermons  which  he  preached  were  apparently  in  line  with 
my  own  teaching,  and  so  were  utilized  with  telling  effect.  Indeed,  all  un- 
consciously to  myself,  they  greatly  tried  friends  of  the  other  Association  l)e- 
cause  of  my  turning  them  to  account  in  favor  of  our  work.  Of  course,  I  was 
unadvised  at  the  time  and  was  quite  innocent  of  putting  them  on  edge,  and 
did  my  work  thoroughly  in  tlie  full  confidence  that  it  was  acceptable  to  both 
camp-meetings.  It  is  true  that  at  one  time  sonie  signs  of  antagonism  and  open 
commotion  were  started  by  one  of  Mr.  Daniels'  followers,  but  as  he,  for 
the  nonce,  was  loyal  to  the  arrangement  of  union  between  us,  it  made  no 
headway,  and  so  to  all  appearances  the  camp-meeting,  on  the  surface,  waii 
a  united  one,  and  the  results  in  helpfulness  to  others  quite  satisfactory  to  all. 

But  underneath  this  calm  exterior  volcanic  fires  w?re  at  play,  and  des- 
tined to  break  out  in  an  eruption  of  no  mean  proportions  and  violence. 

At  the  close  of  the  union  camp-meeting  another,  under  the  auspices  of 
Wesley  Park  Association  exclusively,  immediately  commenced.  1  had  been 
appointed  to  lead  a  daily  morning  meeting  through  this  gathering,  but  the 
antagonism  of  the  President  speedily  broke  out  in  such  form  as  to  make 
it  inadvisable  for  me  to  continue  them,  so  I  closed  them  and  returned  to  my 
home.  But  a  number  of  our  Association  remained,  and  war  to  the  knife  against 
them  was  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Daniels  and  his  followers,  many  of  these  being  for 
mer  members  of  our  Association.  The  battle  was  a  royal  one.  On  the  side  of 
our  Association  it  was  fought  after  the  nature  of  passive  resistance.  After 
the  most  careful  investigation  I  could  find  no  overt  act  or  open  antagonism 
characterizing  it,  but  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Daniels  and  his  followers  the  tactics 
were  of  a  different  nature.     No  less  than  three  of  our  friends  were  con- 
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stabled  off  the  grounds  for  offences  whl(;h  would  not  be  looked  on  as  offences 
in  any  canip  meeting  I  ever  attended.  One  party  was  ordered  to  take  her 
tent  down  on  the  unfounded  supposition  that  rival  meetings  were  held  therein. 
The  details  of  this  conllict  are  given  rather  minutely  in  The  Expositor,  iti 
a  series  of  articles  under  the  heading  of  "Wesley  I'ark,"  so  I  will  not  enlargu 
here.  However,  all  things  have  an  end,  and  so  these  meetings  and  the  battles 
l)etween  the  two  forces  came  to  a  close,  apparently  after  the  pattern  of  a 
drawn  battle. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steele,  having  returned  home,  was  re 
•  inested,  a(;cording  to  his  own  testimony,  by  Ilev.  Mr.  Macdonald  to  publish 
his  hostile  criticisms  of  the  Canadian  Holiness  Association,  especially  his 
strictuH's  on  myself.  This  request  he  yielded  to,  publishing  then\  under  the 
heading  of  "Danger  Ahead."  This  article  had  a  wide  cintulation  in  the  Holi- 
ness Movement  in  the  States,  and  was  endorsed  by  all.  I  also  published  it 
in  The  ICxpositor,  with  lomments,  but  my  answer  to  it  was  refused  ad- 
mittance to  'i'he  Christian  Witness,  in  which  it  lirst  appeared,  on  the  ple.i 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  did  not  fully  answer  the  criticism.  How- 
ever, the  apparent  controversy  went  on  by  the  editor  of  The  Witness,  inlro- 
<lu(dng  to  his  columns  not  only  additional  comments  of  his  own  from  weelc 
to  week,  but  also  writings  of  others  of  a  hostile  nature  bearing  upon  the 
su))ject. 

Amongst  other  things,  in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Steele,  I  insisted  upon  hi.s 
(tbligation  to  secure  the  publication  of  my  reply  to  his  letter  in  the  Witness, 
as  lie  had  power  to  do,  seeing  he,  on  his  own  statement,  had  yielded  to  th(! 
earnest  request  of  the  editor  to  write  the  criticism.  However,  he  refused  to 
harmonize  with  my  request,  implying  that  the  nature  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  the  editor  would  be  jeopardized  thereby.  It  was  a  significant 
fact,  however,  that  very  shortly  after,  this  presumed  harmony  between  the 
two  was  broken  up,  and  they  employed  their  pens  after  a  hostile  sort  against 
on(!  another  in  public  print. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  very  soon  after  the  whole  matter  was 
linished,  which  date  I  place  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet 
"How  to  Keep  Converted,"  Mr.  Macdonald  was  forced  to  resign  his  position 
as  editor  of  the  Witness  through  illness. 

As  an  echo  of  Dr.  Steele's  critique,  the  article  was  published  in  the 
Christian  Guardian,  accompanied  with  hostile  criticism  by  the  editor.  But 
liere,  too,  the  editorial  columns  were  shut  down  upon  me  when  I  attempted 
to  reply  to  his  criticisms. 

I  believe  no  such  editorial  outrages  have  been  committed  in  either  the 
TTnited  States  or  Canada  in  the  interests  of  politics  as  were  exhibited  by 
these  two  so-called  Christian  papers.  This  opinion  of  mine  will,  I  believe, 
be  endorsed  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  ecclesiastical  history,  as  quite  in 
harmony  with  what  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances;  the  narrow- 
ness, bigotry  and  unfairness  which  characterized  religious  movements  hith- 
erto have  been  of  a  stronger  type  than  those  characterizing  political  move- 
ments. I  do  not  give  this  out  as  a  fling  at  them,  but  as  an  historical  facr, 
the  reasons  for  which  are  too  many  and  elaborate  to  call  for  discussion  here. 
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And  now  tlu;  prolonged  battle  ut  Wesley  Turk  wus  fairly  over,  hut  ev'.. 
dently  Mr.  Daniels  retained  tlie  stroiiKest  form  of  resentment  against  me 
and  my  work,  and  so,  althouKli  tlie  ollleers  of  our  Association  still  composed 
tlie  major  part  of  the  executive  committee,  he  resolv(Ml  that  w(>  siiould  not 
be  allowed  to  have  our  camij-meeling  aRain  on  Wesley  I'ark  Krounds.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  at  the  next  nipetlng  of  the  committee  he  brought 
this  matter  before  us,  which  was  really  an  innovation,  and  presented  a  cut 
and  dried  proKramme  for  next  summer's  operations.  Amongst  other  things 
he  proposed  that,  in  place  of  having  the  season  prolonged,  as  usual,  it  sliouM 
be  cut  short  and  the  programme  end  about  the  middle  of  August,  remarking 
that  a  number  of  friends  wished  to  attend  the  Ocean  drove  camp-meeting; 
but  a  (luestion  being  brought  up  concerning  the  attendance  of  some  of  tho 
Oneida  people  at  the  camp-meetings,  it  led  to  an  animated  discussion  con- 
cerning tliem  and  their  cult,  and  the  significance  of  their  attendance  at  tht) 
park.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  stormy  debate,  to  smooth  matters,  I  moved 
that  if  Wesley  Park  Association  should  invite  our  Association  to  hold  their 
camp-meetings  on  those  grounds  during  the  time  not  arranged  for  on  th^.' 
programme,  it  would  m^et  the  whole  question  in  dispute  satisfactorily.  This 
at  once  met  the  ai)proval  of  all,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

To  go  back  a  little:  1  may  remark  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  our 
camp-meeting  the  previous  season  1  had  made  public  prayer  that  Wesley 
Park  might  realize  that  their  future  success  was  wrapped  up  in  us,  and  that 
it  would  be  in  their  interests  that  we  should  have  first  choice  as  to  time  of 
Jiolding  our  meeting,  which  was  this  very  time  Mr.  Daniels  had  proposed  to 
leave  vacant  in  the  interests  of  those  who  wished  to  attend  the  distant  gath- 
ering. This,  of  course,  was  an  Inviting  point  to  attack,  and  hence  I  gathered 
that  Mr.  Daniels  concluded  that  if  he  could  prevent  this  prayer  beino; 
answered  it  would  discredit  me  greatly  and  promote  the  cause  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Now,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  though  Mr.  Daniels  proved  himse'f 
in  all  previous  history  as  singularly  alert  when  any  question  affecting  me  was 
on  the  boards,  at  this  time  he  failed  to  take  in  the  significance  of  my  proposi- 
tion, and  acquiesced  in  It  as  though  it  was  warding  off  a  greater  evil.  This 
lapse  on  his  part  was  made  evident  to  his  remarking  to  one  of  the  com- 
mittee after  the  close  of  the  meeting  that  he  was  happy  to  know  that  wo 
were  not  invited  to  Wesley  Park  to  hold  our  usual  camp-meetings,  the  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  others  may  be  imagined.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  give  up  the  battle  at  this  point,  but  by  various  expedient;-, 
and  efforts  tried  to  invalidate  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  committee,  even 
writing  to  myself  and  appealing  to  me  to  give  up  the  thought  of  having  a 
meeting  there;  but  all  his  efl'orts  were  unavailing,  and  so  at  the  time 
appointed  we  held  our  final  camp-meeting  at  Wesley  Park. 

A  final  incident  of  peculiar  moment  took  place  towards  the  close  of  tho 
services  at  Wesley  Park  that  season.  Bishop  Taylor,  who  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  writers  and  illustrators  of  the  subject  of  holiness,  was,  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Daniels  to  attend  Wesley  Park.  At  this  time  I  received  a  sud- 
den call  from  the  Master  to  return  to  the  meetings,  which  I  did.  The  account 
of  my  meeting  with  the  Bishop,  and  the  result  thereof,  I  have  given  in  full 
in  The  Expositor,  and  so  will  but  allude  to  it  here.    It  was  that  unwittingly 
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on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  and  iill  coiircrned  he  was  ciilled  on  publicly  to 
wanction  the  work  of  the  Association  at  Wesley  I'ark,  and  a  public  exiiihilinii 
of  failure  at  the  same  time  was  made  by  Mr.  Daniels  and  his  friends. 

Mr.  Daniels  conducted  tiie  servicers  at  Wesley  i'ark  tlie  following  ycui 
for  the  last  time.  Soon  after,  taking  advantage  of  some  tcciinicaiiiy,  lie 
took  tlie  position  that  I  was  no  loMg(>r  a  nieriilxr  of  liie  Hoard  of  Directors, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  no  sooner  liad  he  a<coiiiplisli((l  this  purpose  Ity  a 
Bpecles  of  tactics  of  u  very  (luestional)le  nature,  than  tlu'  Hoard  of  Directors 
voted  him  out  of  oflice,  both  as  l*resid(>nt  i\ut\  Director,  and  elected  le.  iii-i 
suct'essor  the  late  Ilcv.  Dr.  Sutlierhiiid.  i'ut  sm  ii  was  tiie  (  iiarader  of  the 
laiit  camp-meeting  of  tlie  Wesley  I'ark  Association  lield  liiere,  so  iiieagie 
were  the  results,  so  small  the  attendance,  and  so  discouraging  the  prospects 
in  the  future,  that  Wesley  Pai!(  Association  was  wound  up.  liie  property  dis 
posed  of,  and  so  it  became  a  tiling  of  tlie  i)ast. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  our  Association  was  lield  at  N'iagara  out  lie 
Lake.  The  thought  of  liolding  a  rival  meeting  near  Wesley  I'ark,  altlioiiKli 
entertained  as  a  saggestion.  v.as  lot  sefloiisly  considered.  'I'lie  cill  frt-m 
the  Master  was  distinctly  recognized  that  he  should  move  away  entirely 
and  (ease  to  lidve  r.ny  furM'ii-  interest  in  tiiat  organizalioii.  .And  so  ''iMli'd 
the  clash  betweert  Burnsism  and  I'almerism  as  far  as  ineiiiliers  of  the  two 
( rganizations  meet'i  g  in  pul)lir;  gatherings;  but  the  controversy  in  periodicals 
went  on.  1  felt  called  on  to  examine  critically  tlie  writings  and  testimonies 
of  the  lending  teachers  and  writers  in  tlie  holiness  creed  movement,  wliicli 
I  did  after  a  lengthened  and  exhaustive  manner,  even  exciting  tlie  fears 
and  criticism  of  numerous  friends  in  tlio  Association.  Certainly  I  was  not 
fully  aware  of  the  needs  be  of  tills,  but  it  became  evident  not  only  to  mysell'. 
but  to  other  members  in  the  Association,  when  I  was  called  on  to  i)ublish 
the  pamphlet  "How  to  Keep  Converted."  It  was  simply  tlie  culmination  of 
the  whole  lengthened  conflict  between  Palmerism  and  Hurnsism,  and  as  1 
looked  back  over  the  series  of  years  during  which  it  lasted  1  cannot  honestly 
say  that  one  part  of  the  programme  could  have  been  left  out  with  advan- 
tage. The  result  has  vindicated  itself  as  eminently  proper,  and,  indeed,  such 
admiration  is  awakened  in  the  minds  of  all  students  thereof  as  to  con!ir!!i 
my  opinion  that  the  plans  and  results  of  the  battle  were  far  beyond  any 
conception  of  mine  or  possibility  of  my  own,  and  call  for  the  admittance 
of  the  factor  of  divine  guidance  to  account  for  the  completeness  of  the  details 
and  the  final  result 

The  thiid  camp-meeting  was  held  at  Wesley  Park,  and  was  at  one  time 
a  scene  of  very  great  commotion.  In  the  meantime  1  had  published  the 
article  on  "Physical  Manifestations"  in  the  August,  ISS;!,  number  of  The 
Expositor,  which  also  appears  in  Divine  Guidance,  discussing  the  subject 
after  a  thorough  manner,  as  will  be  seen  by  those  who  read  the  article  re- 
ferred to.  This  brought  about  a  pronounced  split  in  the  Association,  as  Mrs. 
Howe  was  a  strong  advocate  and  exponent  of  physical  manifestations  in  he:- 
work.  She  gathered  about  her  all  who  had  any  leanings  in  tliat  direction,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr,  having  held  an  independent  camp-meet- 
ing near  Barrie,  where  it  had  right  of  way,  came  with  force  to  this  camp- 
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meeting  to  capture  the  situation.  But  the  method  of  this  attack  and  the 
tactics  of  the  defence  are  so  minutely  described  in  The  Expositor  ir  ^.  series 
of  articles  under  the  heading  of  Wesley  Park,  that  I  will  here  give  i)ut  a 
very  short  synopsis  of  the  whole. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  camp-meeting  she  and  her  co-agitators  vir- 
tually started  independent  meetings.  I  was  called  upon  to  meet  them  by  the 
statement,  at  one  of  the  regular  meetings,  that  Mrs.  Howe's  work  in  Canada 
was  now  done.  This,  my  declaration,  was  criticized  by  her  chief  foUowor, 
Mr.  Kerr,  when  immediately  the  two  parties  became  distinctly  separated  and 
(U'lined.  Through  a  series  of  incidents,  parties,  brought  there  by  the  Presi- 
lU'Ui  of  Wesley  Park,  did  the  remainder  of  the  work,  and  successfully  van- 
•  luislud  the  leading  lights  of  this  movement,  sc  that  I  was  free  to  go  on  with 
Uk;  legitimate  work  of  the  Association,  which  I  did,  while  distinct,  satisfying 
siiccoKs  was  in  evidence  to  the  end  of  the  camp-meeting. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  The  Expositor,  this  prediction  of  mine  was  literally 
fiiKilled,  for  it  was  not  many  months  after  when  Mrs.  Howe,  vanquished  on 
t'vci-y  hand,  finally  took  her  departure  from  the  country  and  never  returned. 
Hence,  the  battle  of  physical  manifestations  was  soon  brought  to  a  success- 
ful close,  and  all  who  would  not  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Association  con- 
cerning it  Avere  eliminated,  and  their  places  taken  up  by  others. 

I  might  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  readily  have  access 
to  the  early  Expositors,  that  I  took  the  ground  in  these  articles  that  physical 
manifestations,  such  as  psychological  prostrations,  shouting,  or  any  form  of 
extraneous  noises,  were  virtually  no  part  of  the  gospel;  that  these  hilarities 
and  psychological  phenomena  were  common  to  all  gospels  and  to  all  gather- 
ings where  excitement  ran  high.  Hence,  as  a  sign  of  superior  piety,  or  even 
as  advantageous  addenda  to  religious  services  they  were  at  a  discount,  in- 
deed should  be  discriminated  against  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  It 
will  be  understood,  then,  how  this  strong  and  well-defined  position  taken 
liy  myself  in  my  writings  awakened  the  intensest  opposition  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  unwittingly,  or  wittingly,  placed  their  trust  in  rare  psychol- 
ogical powers  and  their  concomitants. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  movement  headed  by  Mrs.  Howe  exhibited  itself 
under  the  name  of  the  Baptism  of  Fire,  and  it  was  supposed  that  whosoever 
ol)tained  some  strong  psychological  sensation  in  a  meeting  was  prepared 
))etter  for  helping  others,  and  should  be  looked  upon  by  all  as  exhibiting  a 
superior  brand  of  holiness.  This  nomenclature,  I  may  also  add,  was  openly 
met  by  a  minister  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  came  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Wesley  Park  Association  to  afford  general  help  in  the  meetings, 
when  he  caught  the  expression,  he  gave  an  impromptu  Bible  reading  which  so 
thoroughly  went  into  the  matter,  and  so  fully  exposed  the  untenable  nature 
of  tlie  nomenclature,  that  it  dropped  out  of  fashion  perforce. 

The  battle  was  not  finished  in  its  details  at  Wesley  Park,  for  Mrs.  Howe, 
on  her  return  to  Toronto,  refused  openly  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  gather- 
ing around  her  her  followers,  predicted  all  sorts  of  wonderful  successes 
which  would  swamp  my  labors  and  capture  the  situation.  They  had  every 
opportunity   afforded    them,    and    finally    were    invited    to    the    Metropolitan 
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Church  by  its  minister,  who  expected  genuine  assistance  in  his  work;  but 
their  failure  was  so  conspicuous  that  he  virtually  snuffed  thoni  out.  After 
this  public  failure  all  hope  of  ultimate  success  seemed  to  have  left  tlioii', 
and  Mrs.  Howe,  not  long  after,  left  for  her  home,  being  brought  thither  by  an 
imperative  call  from  her  daughter-in-law,  who  was  apparently  on  the  bordor- 
land  of  death.  When  she  recovered  Mrs.  Howe  essayed  to  return  to  Canadu, 
but  immediately  her  daughter-in-law  was  taken  worse,  and  ihus  she  wi\^ 
prevented.  She  retained  her  virulent  opposition  after  a  decidedly  unijleHt-- 
ant  and  improper  manner,  and  after  suffering  through  extreme  poverty  and 
other  untoward  events  died  a  disappointed  woman,  in  poverty  and  loneliness. 

I  have  no  theory  to  advance  for  this  unfortunate  result  in  her  history 
other  than  that  her  extreme  vindictiveness  poisoned  all  her  life,  and  tnadc 
it  impossible  for  her  either  to  enjoy  life  or  help  on  the  enjoyment  of  others. 
Hence  the  natural  laws  prevailed  in  her  case,  without  any  call  on  my  pari 
to  assumo  that  God  had  in  vindictiveness  brought  about  such  result.  I  simply 
allude  to  the  universal  law  that  men  and  women,  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
make  themselves  disagreeable  to  others,  invariably  reap  a  crop  oi"  mis- 
fortunes; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  make  themselves  agreeable 
reap  a  crop  of  good  fortune. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kerr,  who,  during  the  conflict  had  done  his  utmost  to  sec- 
ond Mrs.  Howe's  efforts,  and  had  even  made  an  appeal  on  his  Conference  floor 
for  the  aid  of  his  brother  ministers  to  stamp  out  our  gospel,  after  his  vanciuish- 
ment  gave  up  the  battle,  ar  .  hence  going  on  with  his  work,  without  retaining 
uunecesary  spite  and  disagreeableness,  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful  in 
his  work  as  an  evangelist,  and,  I  understand,  still  pursues  that  work  with  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned.  The  one,  I  finally  remark,  illustrating  a  disagree- 
able attitude  to  others,  reaped  a  harvest  of  disagreeables,  whilst  the  other, 
going  on  with  a  life  of  helpfulness  to  others,  not  only  avoided  these  disagree- 
al)les  but  secured  a  modicum  of  success  and  good  fortune. 

The  next  annual  convention  was  held  at  Gait,  being  invited  there  l)y  the 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Phillips.  The  usual  prelimin- 
ary battle  was  in  evidence  here,  for  the  pastor  quickly  found  that  his  sizing 
up  of  our  work  was  faulty,  and,  according  to  the  usual  role  of  human  nature, 
he  proceeded  forthwith  to  revenge  his  disappointment  upon  us.  At  once 
storm  and  tempest  struck  the  convention,  for,  aided  by  some  officious  churc!; 
members  of  (luestionable  character,  the  effort  was  made  to  wrest  the  manage- 
ment of  the  meetings  out  of  my  hands;  but  1  used  very  drastic  methods  to 
meet  the  emergency,  calling  down  the  meddlesome  ones  and  refusing  them 
any  future  opportunity  to  speak  except  in  harmony  with  the  Association ; 
for  I  took  the  ground  that,  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  Association,  I  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  regulation  of  the  meetings,  and  was  only  subject  to  the  vol.; 
of  the  members  of  the  Association — if  a  vote  of  want  of  confldence  were 
moved  and  carried  by  them,  with  no  other  parties  voting,  certainly  I  would 
resign  my  leadership  of  the  meeting,  but  under  no  other  circumstances  or 
conditions,  liefcrp  this  commonsense  statement  the  opponents  perforce 
ceased  their  efforts,  and  we  went  on  with  our  special  Association  work  with 
distinct  success — the  element  of  spiritual  power  was  immediately  vouchsafed 
and  definite  work  of  a  pronounced  character    secured. 
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However,  the  cliicf  feature  of  this  (convention  was  in  connection  with 
The  Expositor.  This  fact  1  have  alluded  to  in  a  previous  page,  in  connection 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  l)ut  will  enlarge  somewhat  here  as  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant crisis,  and  had  a  distinct  hearing  upon  my  personal  history.  When 
The  Expositor  was  handed  over  to  the  committee  above  mentioned,  I  suddenly 
foaud  myself  without  any  future  as  far  as  finances  were  concerned.  I  alluded 
to  (his  fact  at  the  convention,  and  announced  my  intention  to  look  for  some 
other  means  of  support  for  myself  and  family.  Only  $400  of  the  indebtedness 
was  met  by  subsc-riptions  at  this  convention,  and  I  was  pretty  well  assured 
of  the  fa(;t  that  the  subscriptions  duo  on  the  books  of  The  Expositor,  al- 
though netting  up  to  a  large  sum,  yet  when  collected  would  little  more  than 
meet  the  remaining  liabilities;  and,  as  the  instructions  given  to  the  com- 
mittee were  to  the  effect  that  this  money  should  be  used  for  paying  liabilities, 
I  realized  that  again  1  was  cut  adrift  with  nothing  whatsoever  in  sight  look- 
ing to  future  support.  Hence,  perforce,  my  expectation  was  to  engage  in 
some  secular  employment,  handicapped  more  than  ever  as  far  as  making  a 
success  of  it. 

I  returned  home  under  these  circumstances,  and  speedily  made  it  a 
matter  of  prayer  as  to  my  immediate  future,  canvassing  all  forms  of  employ- 
ment that  were  available;  but  the  outlook  was  very  dark  and  discouraging 
indeed.  However,  whilst  laying  the  matter  before  God,  his  word  came  to  me 
very  distinctly  calling  on  me  to  announce  to  the  next  Tuesday  afternoon 
meeting  that  they,  the  friends,  were  requested  to  look  on  and  see  how 
grandly  God  would  take  care  of  me.  I  may  say  that,  although  this  was  one 
of  the  greatest  tests  of  faith,  yet  I  was  conscious  that  I  carried  it  out  fully 
and  confidently,  and  joined  myself  with  others  to  look  on  and  see  the  pre- 
diction verified  after  an  admirable  sort.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the 
committee  decided  to  shoulder  the  remaining  liabilities.  I  say  "committee" 
advisedly,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Anderson,  the  treasurer,  assumed  the 
whole,  or  nearly  all,  when  they  decided  to  offer  The  Expositor  to  me,  with  ail 
its  assets,  and  no  liabilities,  on  the  condition  that  I  would  undertake  to  con- 
tinue its  publication  on  my  own  responsibility.     This  I  consented  to  do. 

For  three  or  four  years  after  this  I  was  able  to  pay  its  way,  and  support 
my  family  from  the  subscription  list,  when  Mr.  Anderson  again  took  charge 
of  it  and  became  responsible  ^o  the  printer  for  its  continued  publication  for 
a  number  ')f  years. 

The  following  summer  Mr.  Osborne  invited  the  United  States  Holiness 
Camp-Meeting  Association  to  hold  one  of  its  summer  camp-meetings  at  Wes- 
ley Park,  and  thus  succeeded  in  crowding  out  our  camp-meeting.  Of  course 
this  was  done  designedly  on  his  part,  but  as  he  was  a  strong  personality 
and  virtually  ruled  at  Wesley  Park,  he  was  allowed  to  have  his  way.  It  is 
true  that  all  the  ofl^icers  of  our  Association  were  a  part  of  his  committee, 
but  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  each  one  no  opposition  was  made.  His  ruling 
was  acquiesced  in,  and  so  we  were  called  upon  to  face  the  question  of  having 
our  camp-meeting  elsewhere  or  none  at  all  during  the  next  season.  We 
finally  decided,  as  the  way  indicated  by  the  Master,  to  have  no  Association 
camp-meeting,  but  to  attend  in  force  this  American  one.  This  we  did,  and, 
although  fully  aware  that  there  was  covert  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
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leaders  of  this  convention,  who  stood  by  Mr.  Osborne,  and  although  we  as  an 
Association  in  the  person  of  our  officers  were  quietly  ignored  and  made  to 
suffer  considerable  humiliation  during  its  history,  we  stood  loyally  by  them, 
and  awakened  no  antagonism,  and  brought  about  no  conflicts.  Through  The 
Expositor  I  did  my  best  to  rally  all  the  Association  who  could  possibly  attend, 
and  so  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  leader  of  the  camp-meeting,  and  his  coadjutors 
came,  held  their  meetings  successfully,  and  left,  and  no  onlooker  ('ould  dis- 
cover by  any  public  act  on  our  part  that  two  different  parties  were  engaged 
throughout  in  the  services. 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  Expositor  my  comments  on  the  whole  werd 
favorable.  I  seized  upon  the  salient  points  where  they  harmonized  with  us  and 
deserved  commendation  and  wrote  to  their  advantage.  However,  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Expositor  I  took  occasion  to  mildly  review  some  objectionable 
points,  especially  criticizing  their  teaching  on  the  dress  question.  I  contrasted 
it  with  our  own,  and  showed  by  the  contrast,  from  our  standpoint,  its  de- 
fects; these  defects  being  that  they  left  it  in  a  loose  condition  and  made  no 
pronouncement  about  it;  and  hence  very  differing  views  came  out  in  their 
services  which  could  not  be  but  perplexing  to  onlookers.  The  criticism  was 
so  obviously  fair  and  in  harmony  with  facts,  that  no  exception  was  ever  taken 
to  it  by  the  parties  criticized,  which  confirms  my  assertion  that  such  excep- 
tion could  not  successfully  be  taken. 

I  also  alluded  to  a  peculiar  experience  in  one  of  the  meetings  where  tho 
action  of  the  president  of  the  Association  emphasized  their  different  teach- 
ings concerning  what  was  then  called  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  this 
meeting  one  of  his  friends  preached  a  sermon  on  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  complete  harmony  with  our  teachings,  and  at  its  close  requested 
all  who  possessed  the  experience  to  stand  up,  whereupon  nearly  all  present 
arose.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Macdonald  took  charge  of  the  meeting,  when 
he  requested  all  those  who  had  arisen  as  a  personal  testimony  that  they 
enjoyed  the  experience  brought  out  in  the  sermon,  but  who  desired  a  more 
satisfactory  experience  of  it,  to  rise  again.  At  once  all,  excepting  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Association,  arose  the  second  time.  Then  he  declared  that  this 
act  was  proof  that  they  did  not  possess  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of 
course  this  was  in  harmony  with  our  teaching,  in  the  main,  but  raised  a  great 
commotion,  and  it  was  a  source  of  much  perplexity  to  many.  I  criticized  this 
history,  as  well  as  the  other,  and  did  so  as  carefully  and  as  pleasantly  as 
the  facts  would  admit.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  criticism, 
added  to  the  opposition  and  statements  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne,  affected 
materially  the  after  history,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

The  next  convention  was  held  at  Tilsonburg,  and  the  chief  feature  was 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Rev.  James  Harris,  the  virtual  founder  of 
the  Canada  Holiness  Association;  for  it  was  he  who  had  called  the  Holiness 
Convention  at  which  the  Association  was  formed,  and  indeed  was  the  chief 
factor  in  proposing  and  drafting  the  plan  of  the  Association.  He  was  also 
the  first  vice-president. 

Early  in  his  history  he  showed  a  critical  spirit  towards  myself,  which 
passed  through  different  phases.     At  the  first  camp-meeting  he  it  was  who 
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led  the  opposition  against  my  leadersliip,  but  after  tlie  opposition  failed,  he 
acquiesced,  and  seemed  in  harmony  until  the  Gait  Convention,  where  ho 
distinctly  allied  himself  with  outside  opponents,  and  had  largely  to  do  with 
the  friction  and  commotion  there  engendered  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
vention. But  at  this  convention  he  publicly  admitted  that  he  had  more  light 
thrown  on  the  whole  situation  and  so  took  his  place  more  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  myself  and  the  Association.  This  testimony  on  his  part  marked  tho 
crisis  of  the  meeting,  for  whilst  up  to  this  point  there  had  been  no  special 
success,  immediately  afterwards  the  success  of  the  whole  convention  was 
very  pronounced,  and  remained  so  to  the  end.  However,  I  may  ad  1,  to  finish 
up  this  matter,  that,  soon  after  Mr.  Harris  played  his  former  role  ai.d  became 
more  and  more  estranged  and  out  and  out  in  his  opposition,  until  hit  separa- 
tion became  a  final  one.  His  criticism  of  myself  in  American  holiness  papers 
was  pronounced  and  persistent  for  some  years,  but  finally  died  away,  to 
flame  out  again  conspicuously  at  my  trial  in  the  conference;  for  he  it  was 
who  seconded  the  resolution  for  expelling  me  from  the  ministry. 

SECTION  XIII. 

Having  considered  the  final  camp-meeting  at  Wesley  Park  in  the  yenr 
1888,  I  shall  gather  up  general  items  of  history  up  to  that  date  as  consti- 
tuting another  section  or  sections. 

BIBLE  QUESTION. 
Considerable  commotion  was  awakened  when  some  members  of  tho 
Association  gave  as  a  testimony  that  they  had  ceased  to  read  the  Bible 
after  a  legalistic  sort;  that  is,  either  by  rote  or  at  stat(;d  periods.  All  who 
are  familiar  with  the  Church's  history  know  that  reading  the  Bible  is  insisted 
upon  as  a  good,  pious  exercise,  indeed  as  an  essential  means  of  grace.  Hence, 
when  the  legitimate  outcome  of  making  the  law  of  the  spirit  the  only  law 
in  life  subordinated  or  extinguished  this  legalistic  law,  another  outcry  was 
made.  The  battle  over  this  question  was  more  prolonged  than  we  might 
reasonably  suspect;  indeed,  awakened  considerable  surprise  in  my  own  mind. 
However,  I  was  called  upon  to  stand  by  those  who  gave  such  experiences 
concerning  the  matter  and  back  up  their  testimony  by  my  own.  I  also  un- 
dertook, in  different  articles  in  The  Expositor,  to  show  the  reasonableness  of 
the  experience  and  meet  the  arguments  of  opponents.  This  opposition  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  church  and  the  ministry  was  never  really  given 
up.  The  controversy  on  the  subject  only  subsided  when  still  more  startling, 
to  them,  subjects  came  up  for  consideration — the  larger  matters  crowding 
the  smaller  out  of  sight. 

Tlie  conflict  was  widespread  and  took  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, for,  as  one  after  another  member  of  the  Association  gave  their  new 
experiences  concerning  the  subject,  they  everywhere  awa>;ened  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  those  who  heard  them.  I  need  not  go  into  full  details,  but  as 
usual  refer  the  reader  to  The  Expositor.  From  my  present  standpoint,  I  ca'i 
only  point  to  it  as  a  venerable  curiosity,  a  kind  of  souvenir  of  past  ages,  and 
relegated  to  the  shelves  of  the  antiquary. 
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SAYING  PRAYERS 

This  subject,  too,  had  its  share  of  attention.  As  to  my  own  personal 
oxperience  it  was  as  follows:  Once  when  about  to  kneel  for  formal  prayer, 
ere  retiring  to  rest,  the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind  that  I  had  been 
really  and  truly  conversing  with  God  throughout  the  day  most  familiarly.  It 
partook  of  the  stilted,  as  well  as  comical,  to  invite  him  to  stand  off  at  a 
distance  that  I  might  go  through  some  formal  prayers  for  his  benefit.  It  is 
true  that  the  comicality  of  the  thought,  whilst  it  did  strike  me,  did  not  pro- 
voke my  risibilities,  as  my  reverence  for  past  devotion  was  too  great  at 
that  time  to  permit.  Nevertheless,  my  intended  devotions  were  adjourned, 
sine  die,  at  that  particular  time.  However,  lengthened  prayers  for  needed 
supplies  wcr(-  still  indulged  in,  especially  on  behalf  of  The  Expositor,  for, 
regularly,  each  month,  I  would  choose  an  opportune  time  for  lengthened 
petition  concerning  its  needs.  At  one  time,  whilst  so  engaged,  I  received  a 
distinct  conviction  that  I  should  ask  for  enough  money  for  two  months, 
which  accordingly  1  did;  and  the  money  was  speedily  forthcoming,  the  only 
instance,  I  may  here  add,  when  I  received  sutticient  supplies  in  advance  for 
two  issues. 

Not  long  after,  when  about  to  enter  my  study  for  this  special  purpose,  I 
became  the  f^iibject  of  another  physical  manifestation — the  sensation  of  a 
hand  placed  upon  my  breast  seemed  to  restrain  me  from  entering  the  study; 
this  was  accompanied  with  the  words,  spoken  to  my  inner  consciousness, 
"You  need  not  pray  any  more  for  such  supplies;  I  will  attend  to  them." 
Needless  to  say,  I  desisted  from  my  then  intention,  and  never  after  engaged 
in  formal  asking  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  good.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  experience  was  reproduced  in  the  Association  here  and  there,  and  the 
usual  hubbub  was  started  in  the  minds  of  those  who  either  opposed  our 
gospel  or  were  striving  to  plant  legalism  in  the  Association. 

BAND  WORK 

During  these  times  when  the  band  movement  was  in  full  swing  and  seem- 
ed to  permeate  the  air,  other  bands  being  started  in  different  localities,  under 
different  leaders,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  the  Association  would  escape 
the  waves.  Accordingly  some  bands  were  started  in  the  city  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Parks  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Williams.  A  number  joining 
with  them,  they  became  very  enthusiastic  and  started  to  visit  the  different 
chur(!hes  in  the  interests  of  Association  work.  I  rejoiced  with  them,  and  felt 
no  antagonism  whatsoever  to  their  work;  indeed,  I  published  reports  from 
them  in  The  Expositor  as  a  matter  of  course,  doing  what  I  could  to  confirm 
them  in  their  work.  But  one  of  the  reports,  given  at  a  meeting  when  I  was 
present,  awakened  my  concern,  for  it  implied  that  there  had  been  distinct 
insubordination  evinced  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  which  the  band  was 
then  visiting,  for  when  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  leaders,  was  speaking,  the 
pastor  had  called  him  down  in  the  interests  of  brevity,  but  he  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request  on  the  plea  that  God  had  told  him  not  to.  I  at  once 
spoke  to  the  subject  and  intimated  my  dissent,  maintaining  that  that  indicatou 
a  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  gospel  I  preached. 
1  wound  up  my  remarks  by  intimating  that  the  leaders  should    not  be  sur- 
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prised  If  they  were  not  called  on  for  additional  work  for  the  next  six  months. 
I  did  not  give  this  as  a  prediction  founded  on  some  revelation,  but  as  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  act  of  insubordination.  I  felt  sure  that  ministers 
would  hesitate  to  invite  them  to  their  churches  when  this  history  was  re- 
ported to  them.  The  meeting  alluded  to  proved  to  be  the  last  band  meeting 
of  the  kind,  and  so  the  band  work  ceased  in  the  Association  from  that  time. 
Both  these  band  leaders,  I  may  add,  after  a  time,  ceased  to  be  member.s 
of  the  Association. 

A  CLASH  WITH  THE  ARMY 
After  the  union  meeting  between  the  Salvation  Army  and  our  Association, 
at  our  first  camp-meeting,  members  of  both  bodies  came  into  frequent  con- 
tact with  one  another,  and  our  gospel  began  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the 
Army,  a  goodly  number  professing  to  obtain  a  great  spiritual  help  from  the 
Association,  so  that  I  might  say  that  a  decided  movement  had  commenced 
there.  One  of  the  captains,  Mr.  Brooks,  having  obtained  the  experience  of 
holiness  through  the  Association,  determined  to  have  a  holiness  meeting 
after  our  pattern  in  their  leading  building,  the  Temple.  He  obtained  permis- 
sion from  headquarters,  and  forthwith  commenced  his  meeting.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  was  largely  attended  by  members  of  our  Association,  and 
very  high-tide  meetings  were  the  outcome.  This  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  Army,  when,  forthwith,  leading  members  of  the 
body  were  sent  out  to  inspect  and  to  undertake  its  management.  I  happened 
to  be  present  when  this  attempt  was  made,  and  it  proved  to  be  another  battle 
royal.  The  party  sent  to  take  charge  of  this  meeting  over  the  captain  was 
a  strong  representative  of  Army  work,  who  forthwith  led  off  after  the  bois- 
terous and  enthusiastic  manner  then  in  vogue  in  the  Army,  and  seemed  to 
carry  all  before  him;  but  soon  some  members  of  the  Association  began  to 
give  their  experience,  which  was  of  a  superior  type,  every  way  considered. 
The  leader  seemed  soon  to  become  aware  of  this  fact,  and  quickened  his  re- 
ligious appeals  and  put  forth  still  more  strenuous  efforts  to  remain  to  the 
front.  Gradually,  however,  the  tide  of  testimony  swamped  his  own,  and 
when  one  party  requested  him  to  sit  down  for  the  convenience  of  onlookers, 
he  subsided,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  he  not  only  looked  to  be  com- 
pletely subdued,  but,  after  an  apologetic  sort,  he  intimated  that  if  there  was 
anything  superior  to  his  experience  he  would  be  very  willing  to  obtain  it. 
1  felt  there  that  he  at  all  events  would  not  wish  to  try  conclusions  again 
with  the  meeting,  and  I  presume  his  report  dampened  the  ardor  of  others, 

for  in  place  of  prolonging  the  battle  after  that  sort.  Captain  was 

ordered  to  give  up  his  meetings.  I  understand  and  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  my  information  is  correct,  that  the  whole  question  was  taken  to  head- 
quarters in  England  and  orders  sent  out  that  that  movement  should  be  de- 
stroyed if  it  cost  five  hundred  officers.  Of  course,  as  the  movement  of  the 
opposition  and  their  acts  were  all  done  in  secret,  I  can  only  no;:!  to  a  certain 
extent  in  surmises.  This  I  know,  however,  that  a  very  strange  blight  fell 
upon  the  whole  Army  work  in  Canada.  Our  friends  were  cold-shouldered 
out  and  even  forbidden  access  to  their  meetings.  This  latter  exhibition  of  an- 
tagonism on  their  part  came  out  In  the  experience  of  Mr.  H.  Dickenson,  of 
Woodstock.     He  with  his  friends  were  denied  admission  to  their  meetings, 
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although  he  had  been  on  cordial  terms  with  them  and  had,  at  one  time,  en- 
tertained General  Booth  himself  at  his  home.  'Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of 
these  two  forces.  Their  first  offer,  on  the  part  of  Captain  Wass,  to  meet  in 
harmony  at  Grimsby  was  met  by  us  most  cordially;  but  whilst  we  retained 
this  cordiality  and  willingness  to  co-operate  in  every  way  that  did  not  niilitatv' 
against  our  work,  they  finally  excluded  us  from  the  Army  amidst  commotion 
and  wars  on  their  part,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  connect  in  my  own  mind  such 
commotions  as  those  which  ended  in  the  Philpott  division,  to  the  attitudt^ 
to  us  and  determination  to  weed  out  our  work  and  members  from  their  ranks. 

SECTION    XIV. 

CONTROVERSY  WITH  THE  HOLINESS  CREED  MOVEMENT  BY  PEN 

The  conflict  between  us  and  the  holiness  people  having  been  finished  a.s 
pertaining  to  public  meetings,  it  was  continued  for  a  lengthened  period 
afterwards  in  print.  The  article  above  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Steele,  namely, 
"Danger  Ahead,"  was  inscribed  upon  the  banners  finally  of  all  the  other  holi- 
ness writers;  and  yet  an  effort  was  made  by  some  parties  to  modify  the 
controversy  somewhat.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lowery,  editor  of  a  leading  magazine 
named  Divine  Life,  entered  the  arena  with  the  ostensible  object  of  bringing 
about  a  compromise.  He  wrote  a  number  of  articles  upon  the  subject,  and 
certainly  if  ability  and  zeal  on  his  part  could  have  accomplished  his  intended 
purpose  it  might  have  been  done.  I  reproduced  every  article  he  wrote,  in 
The  Expositor,  adding  my  notes  thereto.  Gradually,  however,  he  dropped  out, 
evidently  looking  upon  it  as  a  hopeless  case,  especially  when  I  was  called  upon 
to  reproduce  his  own  experiences  and  subject  them  to  exhaustive  examination. 
The  defects  connected  therewith,  as  compared  with  the  demands  of  oui' 
gospel,  were  so  evident  that  his  only  answer  to  them  was  silence.  Indeen, 
I  might  add,  in  a  general  way,  that  no  writer  of  all  that  class  elected  to  meet 
me  on  common  ground  and  call  for  explanations  or  for  fair  controversy.  Like 
as  with  Drs.  Macdonald  and  Steele,  having  had  their  fling  at  me,  there  wa'J 
no  effort  on  their  part  to  answer  any  of  my  definite  criticisms  of  their  writ- 
ings. Even  Rev.  Dr.  Mahan,  of  London,  England,  who  could  be  said  to  havo 
disputed  successfully  the  palm  with  Dr.  Steele  as  the  leading  writer  on  the 
subject  of  holiness,  took  up  his  pen  against  my  writings,  after  a  covert  way, 
and  yet  after  a  v,'Jiy  so  pronounced  as  to  make  evident  to  all  that  his  aim  had 
been  distinct  and  straight,  and  his  repudiation  of  my  teachings  concerning'; 
Divine  guidance  definite  and  once  for  all. 

The  bulk  of  whatsoever  amongst  these  writings  bore  definitely  upon  the 
subject  in  hand,  are  invariably  reproduced  in  The  Expositor,  with  remark.s. 
My  examination  of  these  opponents  was  extremely  exhaustive,  and  carried 
on  through  a  lengthened  period,  covering  some  three  or  four  years.  The 
process  in  its  prolongation  seemed  to  awaken  the  concern  of  many  of  tha 
friends  in  the  Association.  I  took  the  opportunity,  not  only  to  subject  the 
writings  of  opponents  to  exhaustive  examination,  but  also  their  acts,  an<l 
especially  their  personal  testimony  concerning  their  religious  life.  I  did  so 
as  carefully  and  kindly  as  possible,  but,  nevertheless,  was  pointed  in  my  re- 
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marks  and  complete  in  my  examination,  and  so  allowed  no  part  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  left  unhandled. 

rJuring  this  process,  books  were  printed  in  opposition,  notably  the  one 
])efore  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Stafford,  "The  Guiding  Hand,"  and  also  one  by  Dr. 
McDonald  entitled  "Another  Comforter."  The  allusion  in  this  latter  book 
to  myself  was  pointed,  although  my  name  was  not  mentioned.  The  entire 
chapter,  which  dealt  with  my  teachings,  I  reproduced  in  The  Expositor,  with 
remarks,  but  no  attempt  at  rejoinder  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  publisher. 
He  and  other  opponents  finally  contented  themselves  with  warning  all  holi- 
ness people  against  my  writings  as  dangerous  and  injurious. 

At  the  close  of  this  controversy  on  my  part,  the  whole  was  utilized  in 
compiling  the  pamphlet,  "How  to  Keep  Converted,"  and  as  this  pamphlet  can 
still  be  had  for  the  asking,  I  need  not  allude  to  it  without  giving  even  a  short 
synopsis  thereof. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stafford,  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Meth- 
odist Church,  preached  a  series  of  sermons  in  which  he  strongly  opposed  and 
criticized  my  writings  on  the  subject  of  Divine  guidance.  He  was  particuls'-lv 
severe  in  his  criticism  concerning  Divine  guidance  in  small  matters.  Hiw 
sermons  were  well  advertised,  and  so  audiences  to  whom  they  were  delivered 
were  large.  He  seemed  to  admit,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  doctrine  of  Divino 
guidance  was  both  scriptural  and  Methodistic  in  great  crises  of  life,  but 
utterly  repudiated  the  thought,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  merriment,  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  minute  affairs  of  life.  A  singular  incident  occurred 
at  the  wind-up  of  the  series  of  sermons,  for  in  his  last  sermon  he  alluded  to 
a  quack  doctor,  as  he  said,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  listless  hearers.  This 
doctor  had  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  the  speaker,  and  in  the  allusion 
Dr.  Stafford  somewhat  ridiculed  the  medical  practitioner.  It  so  happened 
that  the  son  of  this  doctor  was  present,  who  carried  the  story  to  his  father, 
when  he,  the  father,  sent  Mr.  Stafford  a  lawyer's  letter,  threatening  him 
with  prosecution  if  he  didn't  apologize  for  his  Improper  allusions 
to  himself  from  the  pulpit;  whereupon  Dr.  Stafford,  apparently  suc- 
cumbing, read  an  explanatory  article  at  the  close  of  his  next 
sermon  re  the  matter,  which  article,  though  guarded  carefully,  yet 
put  him  (the  speaker)  in  an  unenviable  posiilon,  and  enabled  those  who 
criticized  his  repudiation  of  Divine  guidance  in  little  matters  to  speculate 
concerning  what  might,  could  or  would  have  been  the  outcome  had  he  put 
in  practice  the  doctrine  instead  of  ridiculing  it. 

He  then  published  the  sermons  in  book  form,  as  "The  Guiding  Hand." 
That  the  sermons  and  the  book  were  inspired  solely  by  my  teaching  was  evi- 
dent to  all,  and  so  put  him  before  the  public  clearly  and  distinctly  as  a  hostik^ 
(•ritic  of  our  gospel. 

Dr.  Stafford  was  appointed  to  Sherbourne  Street  Church  at  the  close  of 
his  term  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  so  became  my  own  pastor.  I  had  occasion 
to  note  that  the  subject  matter  of  my  writing  when  in  any  way  brought  to 
the  fore  proved  a  source  of  irritation  and  trouble  to  him.  Indeed,  I  have 
seen  a  very  small  allusion  to  the  matter,  given  in  the  experience  of  one  who 
in  no  wise  was  identified  with  myself,  awaken  a  species  of  frenzy  that  made 
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me  almost  question  his  sanity.  I  do  not  profess  to  size  up  the  Hituation  fully: 
I  am  simply  giving  a  series  of  facts.  Some  three  or  four  years  after  pr(>arh- 
ing  these  sermons  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  tumor  in  the  brain.  And  hortj 
again  I  do  not  give  a  deliverance  as  though  there  was  a  necessary  connection 
between  both  events,  and  yet  my  lengthened  observation  has  induced  tlie  con- 
viction on  my  part  that  no  one  subject  is  such  a  severe  tax  on  the  moiital 
powers  as  tlie  doctrine  of  Divine  guidance  in  its  prac^tical  form  when  wrcsMrd 
with  by  a  -sincere  religionist.  Hence  there  is  some  probability,  in  my  mind, 
that  the  disease  in  the  brain  had  something  to  do  with  the  abnormal  strain 
induced  by  his  attempt  to  grapple  with  and  successfully  settle  the  iniKhty 
question;  not,  I  would  again  remark,  as  though  it  indicated  or  hinted  at  a 
malignant  God  in  the  background,  but  as  simply  illustrating  the  ordinary 
laws  of  mind  and  matter.  I  may  say  that  1  replied  to  his  criticisms  in  a 
lengthened  article  in  The  Expositor,  and  1  learned  that  whilst  he  made  im 
altempt  to  meet  my  criticisms  after  an  open  manner,  he  carried  them  to  one 
of  his  minor  meetings  in  the  churcli  and  evinced  great  agitation  and  troubh* 
of  mind  in  dealing  with  the  matter.  The  article  will  be  found  in  August, 
1887,  number  of  The  Expositor. 

SECTION  XV. 

OTHER  MATTERS  BETWEEN  1888-92 
In  a  previous  part  of  the  Autobiography  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  bein?; 
upwards  of  $2,000  in  debt.  The  settlement  which  I  obtained  at  the  time  of 
contracting  them  wa.s  so  complete  and  satisfactory,  and  the  efforts  I  made 
for  a  time  to  pay  the  debts  were  so  abortive,  and  so  uniformly  increased 
them,  that  I  had  given  up  absolutely  any  efforts  in  that  direction,  save  only 
when  I  could  pay  some  of  my  creditors  through  teaching.  At  the  crises  of 
my  Georgetown  experience  a  still  more  complete  settlement  was  obtained.  I 
was  called  on  to  take  the  position  that,  as  far  as  my  relations  to  God  and 
my  debts  were  concerned,  he,  having  brought  about  their  existence,  assured 
me  that  he  would  assume  their  payment,  and  hence  I  was  to  give  mysel: 
entirely  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  and  leave  all  concern  about  even 
the  payment  of  the  interest  to  him  in  the  absolute  sense.  This  1  did  so 
thoroughly  that,  as  I  look  back  now  to  the  interval  between  that  time  and 
their  extinction,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  they  scarcely  entered  into  my 
experiences  as  a  matter  of  anxiety  or  even  concern.  True  it  is  that  at  times; 
the  fact  of  their  existence  was  used  to  my  advantage;  for  example,  whilst  in 
the  mid-career  of  conducting  a  most  satisfactory  special  service  in  one  of  tho 
small  churches  in  tJrantford,  I  was  suddenly  confronted  by  the  minister  in 
charge,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd,  with  an  accusation  which  he  brought  to  me  direct 
from  one  of  my  creditors,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  taking  advantage  of  tht; 
statute  of  limitations  to  avoid  paying  a  debt  due  her.  This  party,  I  may 
add,  was  living  at  this  time  in  Brantford.  My  reply  to  this  was,  that  if  the 
party  so  reporting  would  bring  the  note  to  me,  I  would  renew  it  on  the  spot. 
Of  course  this  met  the  difficulty,  and  the  minister  and  I  went  on  with  the 
meeting.  But  when  I  took  the  matter  to  God,  I  received  instructions  from 
him  to  close  the  meeting,  accompanied  with  the  information  that  he  had 
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used  this  Inclflont   to  Ruard  against  undue  excitement  on  my  part,  or,  to 
use  a  plirase  now  coninioii  in  tlic  Association,  to  protect  nic  from  swelled  head. 

Again,  a  similar  incident  linpponod  when,  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  Wen- 
ley  I'ark  camp-meetinRs,  anotiicr  creditor  interviewed  me  to  see  if  I  could 
not  pay  up.  In  my  reply  to  him  I  was  exceedingly  frank,  told  him  the  exact 
situation  and  the  evident  inahility  on  my  part  to  do  anything  in  the  matter. 
However,  lie  closely  questioned  me,  remarking  amongst  other  thing.s  that 
lie  was  not  ahle  to  wear  sudi  an  expensive  suit  of  clothes  as  1  then  had  on. 
1  replied  that  he  could  sur(>ly  do  so  if  they  cost  him  no  more  than  they  cost 
me;  true  it  was  a  $:50  suit  of  clothes,  but  they  had  come  to  me  as  a  gift. 
Vanquished  at  this  point  he  returned  by  intimating  that  he  would  not  be  ablo 
to  take  his  family  and  live  in  such  an  expensive  tent  as  I  then  inhabited. 
Again  I  replied  it  would  ho.  a  very  simple  matter  for  l.im  to  do,  for  the  tent 
was  given  me  as  being  a  perciuisite  of  my  office  in  the  Wesley  Park  Associa- 
tion. Having  cleared  the  way  by  these  frank  answers  I  was  then  able  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  him  after  a  practical  sort,  with  what  ultimate  effect  ol! 
course  I  know  not. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  I  not  able  to  pay  something,  even  on 
interest  account?  The  main  answer  I  have  already  given,  hut  incidentally  J 
may  remark  that  during  those  years  I  was  living  a  sparrov/  life,  barely  bal- 
ancing accounts  from  year  to  year.  Moreover,  I  had  the  conviction 
then  that  any  efforts  on  my  part  to  pay  the  debts  would  have 
hindered  rather  than  facilitated  matters.  For  although  I  did  not  give  it 
out  as  a  positive  fact  to  be  realized  in  the  future,  that  Is,  make  predictions  an 
to  the  future,  still  there  was  a  ground  swell  of  conviction  in  my  being  that 
in  some  way  God  would  meet  them  and  that  af*er  a  royal  pattern.  But  during 
the  several  years  they  existed  they  were  an  ai'inirable  potion,  ever  and  anon 
administered  against  the  very  general  tendency  to  swelled  head,  and  also  to 
make  evident  God's  management  of  my  life  re  finances. 

Of  course  the  fact  of  my  being  in  debt  was  public  property,  and  so  utilized 
by  my  enemies  in  many  ways.  Once,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Sanderson  approached 
rne  on  the  subject  with  the  evident  design  of  going  into  matters  deeply,  but 
in  his  preliminary  remarks  he  gave  out  the  hint  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  would  be  a  load  on  the  ministry  for  me  to  retain  my  place  amongst  them 
and  be  handicapped  after  this  pattern.  At  once  I  struck  fire  and  gave  hir.i 
to  understand  most  immistakably  that  if  the  Conference  would  show  that  to 
me  and  also  make  it  evident  that  a  minister  in  debt,  because  of  that  fact, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  ministry,  I  would  at  once  resign.  This  closed 
the  interview,  as  he  had  to  admit  that  there  was  no  such  rule,  and  so  I  was 
saved  any  further  meddlesomeness  on  his  part. 

Again  the  president  of  a  Conference,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wakefield,  wrote  to 
me  wishing  me  to  attend  to  the  matter  and  implying  that  my  character  was 
at  stake.  He  pressed  me  to  meet  him  and  to  enter  into  the  matter  thoroughly 
I  at  once  replied  frankly  as  to  my  inability  to  pay,  intimating  that  as  I  had 
a  clear  conscience  in  the  matter  and  a  life  if  rectitude  connected  with  tlw 
whole  subject,  any  insinuations  from  himself  or  any  other  complaints  would 
meet  my  prompt  attention,  even  if  it  demanded  a  large  portion  of  my  time 
and  involved  great  publicity;  that  parties  who  would  accuse  me  of  wrong- 
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doing,  I  would  advise  to  bo  very  (!lear  In  their  premisos  before  they  would 
attack  me.    Of  course  I  heard  no  more  from  that  (luarter. 

1  was  also  aware  that  much  talk  behind  my  back  was  indul^i'd  in  wilh 
all  sorts  of  insinuations  and  innuendoes,  but  these  I  was  called  upon  to  pay 
no  attention  to  whatsoever. 

.'\not'ier  feature  of  the  debt  question  during  these  years  was  l>r()Ught 
out  to  me  very  clearly  by  the  Master  as  a  distinct  communication  to  me  (;on- 
ccrninK  rhem,  to  the  effect  that  my  being  handicapped  by  debt  was  in  the 
interests?  of  the  gospel,  for,  as  I  was  the  appointee  of  the  Master  and  iilus 
trated  Divint-  selection,  I  could  more  effectually  vindicate  the  principle  by 
being  in  dt-bt  than  if  I  were  free  from  debt  and  gifted  with  eloquence  or 
o'her  rttraclive  features  of  popular  leaders.  Hence  I  was  called  upon  non 
only  to  emphubize  the  fact  of  my  indebtedness  as  a  disciualifying  incident  in 
my  life  from  the  ordinary  standpoint,  but  was  required  also  to  admit  tlio 
fact  of  ;r.y  lack  of  magnetism  as  a  speaker,  and  put  forth  no  efforts  whatsoever 
to  improve  my  elocution  or  to  cater  in  any  way  to  the  ordinary  views  of  what 
a  speaker  should  be.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  history,  I  was  exceedingly  dry 
and  prol.'x  as  a  speaker,  and  there  was  some  backing,  therefore,  to  the  asser- 
tion of  the  first  vice-president,  Mr.  Harris,  when  at  the  Gait  Convention  he 
lilurted  cut  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  to  any  more  camp-meetings  where 
Mr.  IViirus  occupied  four  hours  of  the  speaking  time  himself.  So  it  will  be 
undcrsiood  that  my  forging  to  the  front  and  capturing  the  leadership  waj 
despite  the  fact  that  I  was  minus  all  the  qualities  which  are  looked  for  in  a 
leader,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  when  the  debts  should  be  cancelled.  Mrs. 
Dr.  Aikins,  a  woman  at  that  time  of  considerable  wealth  and  property,  cam*^ 
to  IV e  with  the  statement  that  she  was  called  of  God  to  pay  my  debts.  I  met 
her  with  the  statement  that,  if  it  was  a  clear  call  from  God  to  do  so,  she  would 
))e  the  gainer  thereby,  but  so  lightly  did  they  sit  upon  me  now  and  so  mani- 
festly were  they  arranged  of  God,  that  when  he  did  lift  them,  I  should  thanl: 
nobody,  and  hence  I  exhorted  her  to  be  very  sure  of  her  premises  before 
.she  undertook  the  task.  She  did  put  forth  some  efforts  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  they  only  materialized  in  paying  off  a  small  debt  to  the  Methodist 
Book  Room.  However,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  herself  connected 
lier  after  financial  failure  (for  she  lost  all  her  property  and  stepped  down  from 
the  ranks  of  the  wealthy  to  those  of  comparative  poverty)  with  this  abor- 
tive effort  on  her  part  as  cause  and  effect.  Certainly  I  myself  did  not  en- 
courage this  thouglit,  nor  do  I  now  connect  them  in  any  way,  that  is,  after  the 
t'hurch  idea  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  God.  As  to  the  psychological  law  of 
nature  in  its  results  in  our  history  when  the  mind  becomes  burdened 
with  an  accusing  conscience,  I  simply  allude  to  the  possibility  of  cause  and 
effect  here,  but  am  in  no  way  prepared  to  go  further. 

Not  long  after  this  Mrs.  Verner,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Association, 
reported  that  she  had  got  a  commission  from  the  Master,  not  to  pay  tho 
entire  amount  of  the  debts,  but  to  begin  to  pay  them  piecemeal  as  God 
might  direct.  The  history  connected  with  this  is  an  intensely  interesting  one, 
for  she  connected  improvement  in  business  and  certain   opportunities   for 
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niakitiR  money,  which  presented  themselves  whilst  this  process  was  Rolnc 
on,  which  fully  met  the  anjount  she  paid  out,  so  that  when  she  had  accom- 
pll.shed  the  task  she  had  to  say,  and  did  say  so  publicly,  that  she  herself  h»Ml 
lost  nothInK  from  her  private  fortune  thereby,  and  as  a  matter  of  history  thesn 
means  whereby  she  secured  the  money  used  for  this  purpose  at  once  ceased. 
The  amount  reeiuired  from  her  was  about  $1,500. 

In  winding  up,  the  business  capacity  of  Mr.  Anderson,  wlio  interested 
himself  larRely  in  the  matter,  was  freely  used,  and  so  tlie  whole  was  don;; 
up  after  a  business  sort.  Every  creditor  was  written  to  and  given  a  frank 
statement  of  matters  and  reiiuestcd  to  send  in  the  amounts  called  for,  and, 
when  satisfactory,  they  were  at  once  paid.  In  one  instance  the  amount  de- 
iiianded  did  not  meet  with  our  satisfacttion.  Hence  an  arbitration  was  de- 
manded, and  the  findings  of  the  arbitrator  fully  met;  the  records  of  wliit  h 
transactions  were  kept  in  Mr.  Anderson's  books. 

And  now  the  entire  amount  of  my  indebtedness  was  met  satisfactorily  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet,  according  to  my  expectations,  the  relii'f 
obtained  to  myself  personally  was  scarcely  appreciable.  To  Mrs.  Verner  1 
meted  out  the  same  promise  that  I  had  given  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Aikins;  she  never 
received  a  word  of  thanks  from  me  personally,  and  I  never  assumed  tlio 
slightest  obligation  towards  herself  or  others  for  the  work  done.  1  simply 
looked  upon  It  as  a  transaction  between  her  and  God,  in  wliich  I  was  no  more 
concerned  than  herself.  She  accepted  this  description  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, and  so  the  matter  stands. 

THE  BOOK  "DIVINE  GUIDANCE." 
In  the  year  1890,  the  year  following  our  last  camp-meeting  at  Wesley 
I'ark,  I  published  the  book  "Divine  Guidance,"  which,  therefore,  marked  tlio 
close  of  that  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  gospel.  The  initial  history  con- 
nected therewith  was  that  there  were  conversations  about  the  needs-be  of 
some  such  volume;  in  fact,  it  was,  to  use  a  common  expression,  in  the  air, 
and  hence  when  1  was  called  on  to  write  it  I  felt  that  I  was  only  carrying  out 
the  unspoken  wishes  of  the  Association  generally.  I  rapidly  wrote  out  the 
main  part  of  it,  and  went  to  Brantl'ord  to  bring  it  before  Rev.  Mr.  Linscott.  I 
read  the  chapters  already  written  to  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Woodsworth,  for  their  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  coming  book,  and 
as  to  whether  it  would  likely  fill  the  bill  according  to  the  Association  desiroy. 
Mr.  Linscott  informed  me  then,  as  a  piece  of  news,  that  he  had  really  made 
up  his  mind  to  write  on  the  subject,  but  was  captured  by  my  composition  and 
thoroughly  endorsed  it,  and  would  undertake  the  publication  of  it.  This  he 
did  with  some  pecuniary  loss  to  himself.  Immediately  after  its  publication 
1  had  the  privilege  of  selling,  with  some  profit  to  myself,  individual  copies 
This  eventuated  in  an  excursion  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  vacation  of  a  weck 
amongst  the  Thousand  Islands  as  an  incident  thereof,  and  other  interesting? 
visits,  the  sale  of  the  book  not  only  meeting  travelling  expenses,  but  als«) 
needed  passing  support.  Of  course,  I  indulged  great  hopes  and  expectation? 
of  heavy  sales;  but,  as  I  already  intimated,  Mr.  Linscott  was  not  only  not  re- 
couped for  his  expenses  connected  with  its  publication,  but  lost;  to  what 
extent  I  know  not,  not  having  the  figures.    However,  the  book  met  the  needs 
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of  the  tinieu,  and  remainH  au  one  of  the  nitleHtoneH  of  the  hiHtory  of  the  goHpel. 
The  next  year  I  found  It  needful  in  the  Interests  of  the  controversy  then 
RoliiK  on  to  carefully  study  all  Wesley's  writings.  I  found  it  a  most  inleresi 
lug  study  and  useful  withal.  The  results  a|)pcar  in  'I'lic  Kxposilor,  fspccially 
in  discussing  th(>  Holiness  Revival  undei'  the  Rev.  Tho».  Walsh,  and  will 
be  found  in  number  :t  and  4,  Vol.  IX. 

SPARROW    \AVK 
During  most  of  the  time  up  to  these  dates  n>y  finances  ebbed  and  flow(Ml 
as  the  days  came  and  went;  seldom,  however,  did  I  have  mon«>y  ahead,  often 
HO  near  the  borderline  that  it  would  have  been  a  did'u  ult  niatti'r  to  discover 
whether  I  was  ahead  or  behind,  although  occasionally  i  carried  a  few  debts, 
noticeably  a  grocery  bill  owed  to  Mr.  Verner,  and  as  the  history  connected 
with  tills  is  somewhat  peculiar,  I  will  give  it.    So  long  as  I  bought  my  supi)lies 
from  the  nearest  groceries,  paying  in  cash  and  in  small  amounts,  I  was  ablo 
to  meet  current  expenses  each  week;   but  as  Mrs.  V'eriier  had  interested  he;* 
self  so  much  In  paying  off  my  liabilities,  and,  inasmuch  also  as  her  pricies  were 
below  those  which  ruled  in  the  nearest  groceries,  it  seemed  a  very  strangt- 
thing  that  1  should  not  get  all  my  groceries  at  her  business.     Accordingly,  a.'. 
thfu'e  was  a  little  unspoken  pressure  in  that  direction,  1  opened  uiv  accouni 
for  goods.    Hut  now,  strange  to  say,  the  debt  owed  for  groceries  began  to  re- 
main unpaid.     At  first  it  netted  some  $20.     This  awakened  some  concern  oi. 
my  part,  but  as  the  unmistakable  word  of  the  Master  was  to  go  on  dealing 
there  I  had  to  submit  to  the  Inconvenience.     However,  it  was  soon  paid  olY 
by  a  peculiar  history.     Then  it  ran  on  and  mounted  up  to  considerable  more 
before  it  could  be  met,  and  thus,  every  succeeding  bill  incTeased  itself  over 
the  previous  one  before  it  could  bi    paid  until  the  amount  exceeded  $100.     I 
was  confident  during  these  times  that  if  I  had  gone  on  the  former  method 
I  would  not  have  Incurred  these  liabilities,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  me 
being  perfectly  clear  that  1  should  do  so,  the  history  went  on.     I  shall  not 
go  into  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  iratt»^r,  suffice  to  say  that  several  times 
it  mounted  up  to  over  $100  before   •■aiii,   and   some   peculiar   histories   con 
nected  themselves  with  each  clearing  of  the  slate,  until  finally  I  was  forced 
to  return  lo  the  former  style,  wiMi  the  C(  .isent  of  the  Verner  firm,  when  bilhi 
ceased  to  mount  up.     At  one  time   I    had  actually  handed  over  the  Wesley 
Park  lots  to  meet  a  bill  of  upwards  of  $100,  with  instructions  for  Mr.  Verner 
to  either  sell  or  mortgage  them  for  the  amount;  however,  he  did  not  comply 
with  this  request,  but  held  them  as  collateral  security,  when  I  was  able  to 
pay  tbem  ott  from  other  sources.    The  iieeds-be  of  the  whole  history  I  cannot 
enter  in         1  simply  go  over  the  history  because  of  its  singularity. 

In  the  January,  1888,  Expositor  I  gave  my  personal  experience  for  the 
past  year,  which  Indeed  had  been  my  practice  up  to  date  ea(;h  January  num- 
ber. On  this  occasion  it  attracted  the  attention  of  my  then  pastor  at  Sher- 
bourne  St.  Church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shorey,  who  forthwith  turned  his  pulpit 
into  a  coward's  castle  and  gave  me  a  berating  from  behind  its  shelter.  From 
the  ordinary  standpoint  it  was  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  a  species  of  injustice, 
as  T  was  present  as  one  of  his  members,  and  common  courtesy  demanded  at 
least  fair  play,  for  it  was  evident  to  him  and  all  that  I  could  not  reply  withouc 
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unseemly  commotion,  and  so  had  to,  perforce,  endure  his  questionable  char- 
acterization of  my  writings.  Ou  appealing  to  headquarters  concerning  th..* 
incident  1  got  a  distinct  conviction  to  leave  the  matter  in  God's  hands,  and 
take  no  action  whatever  myself.  I  may  say  that,  whilst  my  name  was  not 
mentioned  from  the  pulpit,  it  might  as  well  have  been  so  mentioned,  as  his 
characterizations  and  allusions  were  such  that  all  interested  parties  could 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  animus  and  direction  of  the  critique.  This  was 
the  first  instance  up  to  date  of  such  kind  of  attack  directed  against  myself. 

It  so  happened  at  this  time  that  the  editor  of  Saturday  Night,  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "Don,"  had  been  writing  up  the  different  churches  in  the 
city  and  their  pastors,  making  personal  visits  to  the  churches  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  due  course  he  visited  Sherbourne  St.  Church,  and  forthwith  gave  his 
characterizations  of  the  preacher  in  his  paper.  Now,  the  remarkable  co- 
incidence is  that,  whilst  his  remarks  concerning  all  other  ministers  hitherto 
liandled  had  been  not  only  courteous  but  even  commendatory,  this  one  proved 
an  exception,  and  his  castigation  of  Mr.  Shorey  in  his  paper  was  most  severe, 
so  much  so  that  the  minister,  smarting  under  his  criticisms,  alluded  to  it  from 
his  pulpit  and  in  such  a  way  that  in  his  confusion  he  virtually  endorsed  tliL' 
critique,  whilst  intending  to  do  the  contrary.  He  also  replied  to  his  critic 
in  his  next  sermon,  which,  of  course,  was  handled  without  gloves  in  another 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Night,  by  its  editor.  Again  I  make  no  comments  of  a 
positive  nature,  simply  giving  the  facts  of  the  case  and  allude  to  the  apparent 
coincidence. 

The  next  annual  convention  was  held  at  Brantford,  and  in  its  apparent 
success  both  as  to  the  numbers  in  attendance  and  enthusiasm  manifested,  it 
was  the  best  up  to  date.  So  great  were  the  numbers  in  attendance  that  the 
meetings,  whilst  commencing  at  Colborne  St.  Church,  had  to  be  removed  to 
the  largest  Methodist  Church  in  the  city.  We  had  the  presence  of  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Methodist  Church  on  the  platform,  who  took  part  in  the  services. 
At  this  convention  I  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency,  practically  by  unani- 
mous vote,  whereupon  the  friends  struck  up  and  sang  the  Doxology,  thus 
marking  the  unanimity  of  the  election  and  emphasizing  the  fact  after  a 
public  sort  that  now  the  battle  was  over  and  the  victory  won.  I  joined 
heartily  in  the  singing  of  this  verse,  not  as  scoring  a  personal  victory,  but  as 
triumphing  over  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  Divine  selection  which  I  repre- 
sented   was  now  being  recognized  and  adopted  by  the  Association. 
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EFFORTS    TO    EARN    MONEY 

During  these  years  whilst  living  the  sparrow  life,  ever  and  anon  openings 
Avould  appear  where  I  might  secure  needed  supplies  by  engaging,  in  part  at 
least,  in  secular  work.  As  I  met  with  no  prohibition  from  the  Master  I 
readily  embraced  them  believing  it  would  be  the  best  for  all  concerned,  but  I 
was  always  headed  off,  and,  though  learning  needed  lessons  by  the  ventures, 
yet  failed  to  secure  supplies  thereby. 

Not  long  after  I  was  in  Toronto  I  made  indirect  efforts  to  secure  a 
position  at  Albert  College.  I  learned  from  one  of  the  Board  that  my  name 
was  informally  brought  before  them,  but  the  proposition  was  not  entertained. 
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Once,  when  canvassing  for  The  Expositor  in  a  village  near  Toronto,  I  waj 
struck  with  the  moderate  price  of  butter,  and  thought  I  could  with  advantage 
engage  to  have  it  shipped  in  quantities  to  retail  dealers  in  Toronto  with  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  profit  for  myself  as  a  middle  man.  I  made  the  arrange- 
ments successfully  with  one  retail  grocer  and  ordered  a  consignment. 
Singular  Lo  say  there  was  a  confusion  of  names,  owing  to  the  post  otlice 
name  of  the  village  and  the  popular  name  being  diverse,  and  hence  the  whole 
matter  miscarried.  I  had  distinctly  sought  the  mind  of  God  in  the  matter  ere 
embarking  in  the  petty  enterprise,  and  had  obtained  his  permission  so  to  ilo, 
but  when  I  applied  for  his  explanation  it  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  de- 
signed the  disappointment  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  whilst  I  continued 
carrying  on  the  work  connected  with  the  Holiness  Movement  he  would  look 
after  supplies. 

This  deliverance  stood  me  in  good  stead  for  some  years,  but  in  the  year 
1890  the  Rev.  Mr.  Linscott  approached  me  with  an  offer  lo  work  as  a  canvasser 
for  an  important  book  which  he  was  publishing.  The  offer  came  under  u 
different  guise,  as  it  seemed  to  promise  to  work  in  with  my  evangelistic  labors. 
The  proposition  was  that  I  was  to  go  to  London  in  the  interests  of  this  busi 
ness,  and  give  part  of  the  time  to  canvassing  for  the  book  and  the  renmindei- 
to  evangelistic  work.  If  successful  in  this  business,  the  margin  of  profit 
would  be  quite  large  and  amply  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  my  expenses  but 
also  for  the  support  of  the  family.  When  I  laid  the  matter  before  God  I  re- 
(leived  his  distinct  sanction  to  engage  in  the  work,  and  so  having  attended 
to  all  needful  preliminaries  I  directed  my  steps  to  London,  Ontario.  The 
account  of  this  visit  and  its  connections  I  have  given  very  minutely  in  The 
Expositor  of  that  date,  and  so  will  simply  epitomise  here.  I  had  not  proceeded 
far  with  canvassing  before  I  realized  that  my  success  would  be  very  prob 
lematical.  Hence  I  carried  the  matter  to  God  in  earnest  petition.  To  my 
astonishment  I  was  met  with  the  command  to  give  it  up,  before  I  had  earned 
one  dollar,  and  to  attend  to  some  important  work  he  had  for  me  in  London. 
I  had  a  very  severe  and  unpleasant  experience  connected  with  the  matter, 
as  might  well  be  expected,  but  God's  word  to  me  was  imperative  and  required 
me  either  to  go  on  with  this  work  or  give  up  the  gospel.  Of  course  I 
accepted  the  alternative  and  gave  up  canvassing  absolutely,  and  then  enquired 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  on  hand.  I  was  directed  to  hunt  up  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Couke  who  had  joined  the  Association  at  Otterville,  but  now 
were  living  in  London.  Discovering  him  1  soon  found  my  work.  I  had  several 
meetings  in  his  home,  and  apparently  established  a  branch  of  the  Association 
solidly  in  London.  I  may  remark  here,  anticipating  the  future,  that  although 
this  leader  finally  left  us  and  apparently  dissipated  the  meeting,  still  it  sur- 
vives in  the  person  of  an  interesting  nucleus  who  hold  weekly  meetings  in 
connection  with  the  Association. 

As  to  the  apparently  compromising  experience  connected  with  changed 
instructions  I  do  not  stay  to  explain  here.  It  has  its  full  explanation  in 
what  history  will  be  given  under  the  name  of  "The  Cyclone,"  in  future  pages. 

I  may  add  also  that  this  was  the  final  effort  to  engage  in  secular  employ- 
ment.    When,  years  after,  met  by  a  similar  proposition  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
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Anderson,  who  was  ready  to  purchase  a  business,  apparently  a  lucrative  one. 
and  hand  it  over  to  me  in  lieu  of  his  continued  supporting  The  Expositor,  I 
met  his  offer  and  discussed  it  fully,  but  when  I  submitted  the  proposition  to 
tlic  Master  1  was  met  with  such  distinct  all-comprehensive  reply  as  forevor 
precluded  the  possibility  of  my  entertaining  serious  thought  concerning  a 
siuiilar  proposition  in  the  future.  Hence  my  record  is  that  since  coming  to 
Toronto  I  have  not  earned  $5.00  in  any  so-called  secular  work. 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  visit  to  Toronto  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dowie.  His 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  faith-healing  made  some  temporary  inroads  upon 
the  Association ;  hence,  I  was  called  to  give  very  close  attention 
to  his  views,  and  considerable  writings  in  The  Expositor  about 
them.  On  the  whole  his  visit  was  beneficial  in  many  respects:  it  confused 
son^ewhat  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  Alliance,  awakening  rivalries 
))etween  the  different  sects  of  that  cult.  Though  it  seemed  for  a  time  on  the 
point  of  capturing  some  members  of  the  Association,  and  did  succeed  with 
one  member,  yet  on  the  whole  it  finally  tended  to  solidify  the  Association  and 
e.stublished  many  of  the  members  more  firmly  in  our  gospel. 

1  may  add  as  a  personal  experience  that  during  the  times  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  faith  cure  teaching  in  Toronto  I  myself  could  testify  to  a  distinct 
experience  of  healing  by  faith.  It  was  whilst  under  the  power  of  a  sever'? 
attack  of  rheumatism  I  was  called  on  to  make  the  distinct  prayer  ihat  Jesus 
should  put  his  healing  hand  upon  my  person,  which  I  did,  when  instantly  the 
pain  left  after  a  permanent  sort.  This  experience,  of  course,  was  utilized  of 
the  Mast  T  in  connection  with  my  labors  in  discussing  the  whole  position, 
and  giving  forth  clear  utterances  on  the  subject. 


SUFFERING  PAIN 

Next  year,  whilst  visiting  Mr.  Truax's  circuit,  I  was  taken  suddenly  sick 
of  a  severe  form  of  sciatica,  and  as  some  very  important  experiences  con- 
nect themselves  with  this  sickness,  I  will  here  relate  them. 

The  first  night  it  happened  that  I  was  so  isolated  that  I  could  not  awaken 
any  person  to  come  to  my  relief,  and  so  had  to  endure  excessive  pain  for 
several  hours  without  any  form  of  relief  being  obtainable.  During  the  time; 
of  this  extreme  suffering  I  seemed  to  realize  that  God  himself  had  brought 
about  the  whole  circumstances,  and  called  me  to  face  the  matter  of  bald 
pain  in  its  relation  to  myself  and  to  him,  the  author  of  pain.  I  shall  not  go 
into  a  minute  account  of  my  experiences,  but  as  usual  refer  the  reader  to 
The  Expositor  of  that  date  for  them.  I  give  the  salient  points.  The  attack 
lasted  some  three  days,  during  which  time  I  was  confined  to  the  chair,  but 
with  appliances  near  that  very  decidedly  lessened  the  suffering.  However, 
during  this  time  God  met  me  with  the  distinct  request  that  I  should  permit 
him,  in  the  interests  of  the  gospel  whicli  I  represented,  to  place  all  the  pain  in 
my  body  he  deemed  needful  for  its  success.  1  seemed  to  reali7e  that  it  was 
not  a  command,  but  a  request,  and  that  I  could  refuse  it  without  evil  effects 
to  myself  after  the  popular  sort,  but  that  to  yield  to  the  request,  although  it 
would  certainly  entail  much  suffering,  would  in  the  end  result  in  such  ad- 
vantage to  myself  and  others  as  would  far  outweigh  the  passing  sufferings. 
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I  seemed  to  be  passing  through  a  very  severe  and  serious  crisis  in  my  life,  and 
when  with  considerable  hesitatic  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  1  looked  for- 
ward with  confident  expectancy  to  much  suffering  in  the  near  future. 

The  next  year,  whilst  again  visiting  Mr.  Truax's  circuit,  1  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  pain  or  pressure  in  the  chest  while  out  for  my  usual  afternoon'.s 
walk,  which  put  an  embargo  immediately  upon  the  walking,  and  never  sincn 
then  have  I  for  any  appreciable  time  been  free  from  this  embargo;  wallun,^ 
to  me  has  been  more  a  saunter  than  vigorous  exercise. 

Very  few  weeks  after  I  was  taken  with  an  attack  of  la  grippe  of  a  very 
serious  character,  and  during  this  sickness,  which  had  some  relapses,  my 
medical  attendant,  the  late  Dr.  Aikins,  had  little  hopes  of  my  recovery,  tiod's 
word  to  me  concerning  the  sickness  was,  that,  amongst  other  things,  it  tended 
to  the  prolongation  of  my  life.  When  the  sickness  had  fled  in  its  sterner 
aspects,  it  left  me  with  decidedly  impaired  hearing,  so  much  so  that  1  had 
to  face  the  apparent  certainty  of  retiring  from  the  position  of  President  of 
the  Association,  and  so  virtually  wrote  out  in  my  mind  my  final  address  to 
the  body.  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Aikins  brought  in  a  party  considered  as  tli.; 
best  specialist;  he  examined  my  ears,  and  his  pronouncement  gave  very 
little  hope  concerning  the  future.  However,  the  deafness  was  but  temporary, 
for  after  a  few  weeks  it  gradually  passed  away,  or  nearly  so. 

A  singular  coincidence  connected  with  this  sickness  is  that  it  took  place 
immediately  after  the  article  alluded  to  which  announced  the  fact  of  the 
final  separation  between  the  Association  and  the  Holiness  Creed  Movement. 
Soon  after  my  recovery  I  was  called  on  to  write  the  pamphlet,  "How  to  Jveei) 
Converted,"  as  if  the  intense  strain  of  former  writings  needed  an  intervening: 
relaxation  before  proceeding  with  the  important  work  of  writing  the  said 
pamphlet. 

About  this  time  the  inspiration  question  was  forced  upon  my  attention  as 
demanding  thorough  investigation.  Of  course  this  awakened  the  concern  of 
the  Churches,  and  amongst  other  things  precipitated  the  conflict  that  soon 
took  place  between  the  Association  and  the  Methodist  Church. 

In  connection  with  this  and  other  subjects,  I  was  called  upon  to  niako 
a  careful  study  of  all  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  so-called.  1  had 
lonsiderable  perplexity  of  mind  in  searching  for  the  books  containing  them. 
1  was  not  aware  that  they  had  been  fully  translated.  My  first  enquiries 
amongst  those  whom  I  had  reason  to  suppose  would  be  helpful  in  directing  mo 
sent  me  to  the  University  of  Toronto  Library,  where  I  fo  aid  some  of  theiii 
in  Latin.  The  possibility  of  having  to  spend  much  time  in  reading  them  in 
the  original  rather  startled  me  as  to  what  my  future  work  would  be.  Whilst 
prepared  to  enter  upon  the  immense  labor,  and  indeed  made  some  little 
effort  in  that  direction,  I  continued  my  enquiries  as  to  any  possibility  of 
there  being  available  translations.  (Note— At  this  point  Mr.  Burns  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  which  proved  fatal,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  June,  1904. 
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During  Mr.  Burns'  last  illness,  a  time  came  when  he  declared  his  suffer- 
ings to  be  so  great  that  life  did  not  seem  to  be  worth  living  under  existin;; 
conditions.  This  was  while  he  still  expected  to  get  better.  At  a  later  period 
in  his  illness,  when  it  l)ecame  clear  that  he  could  not  live,  he  took  the  position 
that  he  had  the  right  to  choose  sudden,  painless  death  rather  than  a  linger- 
ing, painful  one.  He  further  claimed  that  he  had  the  right,  with  God's  sanc- 
tion, to  use  any  means  in  his  power  to  carry  out  this  choice  and  cut  short  hi^ 
own  sufferings.  At  a  still  later  period,  however,  he  expressed  his  preference 
to  live  so  long  at  least  as  consciousness  was  possible,  if  only  to  see  what  God 
was  doing  with  his  life.  We  simply  state  the  bald  facts  here  for  a  definite! 
purpose.    Full  details  can  be  given  at  any  time. 

Why  do  we  state  these  facts,  seeing  they  are  likely  to  create  no  litcle  up- 
roar, and  bring  severe  criticism  upon  one  whom  we  are  supposed  to  regard 
as  a  hero. 

We  might  give  many  reasons,  all  of  them  good  and  sufficient,  but  one 
will  suffice  as  well  as  a  dozen.  We  report  the  facts  simply 
because  they  are  facts  of  Mr  Burns'  life,  and  because  he  lived  with 
tlie  one  and  only  purpose  that  his  life  experiences  should  be  public 
property.  The  world,  he  always  said,  must  judge  of  his  life  exactly  as  ho 
lived  it,  and  no  act  of  his  life  was  ever  done  in  secret.  Amongst  his  las.t 
words  were  these:  "Mr.  Truax,  no  man  will  ever  be  able  to  say  truthfully 
that  I  told  him  something  'in  confidence.'  "  Hence  the  very  fact  that  Mr. 
Burns  told  the  above  experiences  to  us  is  quite  sufficient  reason  for  our  re- 
porting them  to  the  world.  These  experiences  are  the  outcome  of  the  gospel 
practised  by  Mr.  Burns,  and  the  gospel  stands  or  falls  by  the  results  follow- 
ing its  practice. 

What  effect,  then,  are  these  experiences  likely  to  have  on  a  true  estimate 
of  the  gospel?  Of  course,  many  will  be  glad  of  another  opportunity  to  con- 
demn Mr.  Burns'  gospel  on  a  snap  judgment,  without  investigation,  but  others 
again  will  wish  to  examine  results  carefully  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

Of  course  it  is  surprising  that  one  who  professed  such  faith  and  (confi- 
dence in  God  sliould  seem  to  think  even  of  the  possibility  of  using  means  to 
sliorten  a  life  which  God  had  given  him,  but  on  examination  we  may  find 
things  not  precisely  as  they  seem. 

For  instance,  it  is  commonly  believed  that  deliberately  shortening  one's 
own  life  is  either  a  crazy  act  or  a  great  sin  against  the  giver  of  life;  but  here 
again  we  are  met  by  exceptions  and  inconsistencies.  History  records  cases 
where  men  have  taken  their  own  lives  or  taken  the  lives  of  each  other  simply 
to  escape  excruciating  tortures  which  they  knew  would  be  their  fate  if  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  savages  or  other  cruel  enemies.  Is  this  altogether  con- 
demned? Ought  men,  because  of  some  sentiment  concerning  the  sacredness 
of  life,  to  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  kill 
them  a  few  hours  later  by  slow  torture,  when  they  could  escape  the  suffering 
by  a  pistol  shot  or  a  quick  poison.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Kitchener  lived 
among  the  Dervishes  for  a  time  as  one  of  them,  in  order  to  find  out  their 
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secrets,  and  tluit  ho  proi)Hrod  himsolf  against  possible  discovery  and  torture 
by  secreting  on  his  porsun  a  deadly  poison  which  would  quickly  cheat  thd 
enemy  of  their  prey. 

Did  Lord  Kitchener  do  wrung  to  Unit;  provide  against  torture?  If  so,  who 
was  the  person  wronged?  Would  his  family  wiah  to  iioar  of  a  more  terrible 
(loath  by  torture,  or  was  ho  under  ol)ligations  to  furnish  sport  for  the  sav- 
ages? But  God  would  be  displeased!  Would  lie,  though?  How  could  it  l)e 
pleasing  to  God  to  see  a  man  die  by  slow  torture  rather  than  by  quick  poison? 
is  a  God  who  (;ould  delight  in  such  pleasures  worth  regarding,  anyway?  Then, 
again,  take  the  case  of  women  who  have  chosen  sudden,  painless  death  rather 
than  dishonor,  with  possible  death,  at  the  hands  of  brutal  soldiers  or  savages. 
Are  these  women  to  be  condemned?  If  not,  why  not?  If  no  one  is  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  sudden  death  to  escape  greater  evils,  why  should  these 
be  •excepted? 

These  questions  can  l)o  easily  nswered,  but  who  will  answer  them?  Xo 
one,  we  are  persuaded,  will  answer  these  questions  directly  and  positively 
w^ith  "Yes"  or  "No"  answers,  for  nobody  really  believes  it  is  wrong  under 
any  circumstances  for  a  person  to  hasten  his  own  death. 

If,  then,  one  can  properly  have  a  choice  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death, 
how  can' said  choice  be  most  safely  made? 

We  maintain  that  the  practice  of  Burnsisin  will  solve  this  problem  as  the 
practice  of  no  other  gospel  could  possibly  do;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
practice  of  the  gospel  makes  life  so  bright  and  attractive  that  no  one  can 
possibly  wish  to  shorten  his  life  save  for  the  strongest  reasons;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  God  alone  will  be  the  judge  as  to  when  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  shortening  any  life.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Burns  made  no 
decision  to  shorten  his  life.  lie  simply  claimed  the  right  to  choose  to  shorten 
it,  and  his  claim  was  admitted  by  God.  As  to  putting  his  choice  into  effect, 
he  would  not  do  this  until  God  told  him  to  do  so.  He  gave  God  liberty  to  tell 
him,  but  no  such  word  was  given;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Burns  finally 
chose  to  let  nature  have  free  course. 

A.  Til  U AX. 


thp:  word  of  the  lord. 

Our  late  conversations  on  this  subject  have  emphasized  this  fact,  viz.: 
That  what  we  say  or  do,  when  our  attitude  to  God  is  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  our  gospel,  is  as  much  the  word  of  God  as  when  we  are  con- 
scious of  him  speaking  to  us  in  any  or  all  forms  which  we  may  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  past. 

When  once  we  take  the  attitude  to  God,  illustrated  by  our  Georgetown 
experience,  then  whatever  we  do  or  say  is  the  outcome  of  this  attitude — illus- 
trates the  absolute  guidance  of  God,  and  hence  is  guidance  by  the  word  of  God. 

Here  again  we  run  up  against  the  teachings  of  the  churches,  and,  oC 
course,  of  our  notions  which  have  been  the  outcome  of  our  former  teaching. 
It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  throw  these  imbibed  notions  to  the  winds.     Hov- 
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over,  it  is  of  great  importance  tliat  the  feat  be  accomplislaed;  but  dose  and 
careful  study  of  the  subject  will  enable  one  to  do  it  successfully. 

The  whole  matter  is  seen  at  a  glance  when  we  understand  that  Burnsisin 
includes  the  attitude  of  Burns  to  God  and  his  life  as  the  simple,  direct  results 
or  outcome  of  that  attitude. 

Whosoever  elects  to  take  the  same  attitude  to  God  must  look  upon  his 
whole  life  thereafter  as  exhibiting  or  illustrating  absolute  Divine  guidance. 
Now  it  matters  not  what  may  seem  to  precede  any  act  in  his  life,  whether 
intuition,  habit,  a  reasoning  process,  or  a  psychological  phenomenon — as  n 
dream,  an  impression  or  a  voice  in  the  inner  being — every  act  alike  is  tho 
outcome  of  this  his  attitude  to  God,  and  illustrates  it.  How  absurd,  then,  tv) 
exalt  one  act  above  another  because  of  some  phenomenal  surroundings  of 
the  one  as  compared  with  the  other — all  such  distinctions  made  are  the  ofl- 
spring  of  inherited  superstition,  and  must  eventually  be  shaken  off. 
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In  his  book,  "A  Duet  with  An  Occasional  Chorus,"  Dr.  C!(man  Doyle 
brings  out  the  thought  that  instinct  is  sometimes  a  better  guide  (lian  con- 
science. The  case  in  point  is:  A  woman  wants  to  know  something,  and  her 
husband  has  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  to  tell  her.  Instinct  says,  no;  con- 
science says,  yes.  Instinct  is  older  than  conscience,  but  conscience  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  improvement  on  instinct.  So  the  man  balances  for  a  time 
between  the  two.  Instinct  says  the  knowledge  will  injure  your  wife;  but 
conscience  says  you  are  practically  lying,  or  deceiving  her,  if  you  do  not  give 
the  information.  A  religious  man  would  probably  obey  conscience.  He  wa  j 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  obeyed  instinct,  and  we  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Doyle 
that  he  did  the  wisest  thing  for  all  concerned. 

The  question  was  interesting  to  us,  as  we  never  had  our  attention  called 
to  it  before.  It  is  int*  resting  also  as  it  has  some  bearing  on  the  question  of 
conscience  in  its  relation  to  Divine  guidance. 

God  has  distinctly  intimated  that  we  are  not  to  allow  our  conscience  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  word,  but  to  be  quite  as  ready  to  lay  aside  our  con- 
science as  to  lay  aside  our  preconceived  notions  or  opinions.  This  place.i 
conscience  on  a  par  with  instinct.  That  is  to  say,  we  regard  neither  of  them 
as  law;  but  just  as  conscience  superseded  instinct  and  became  a  higher  law, 
so  now  Divine  guidance  supersedes  conscience  and  becomes  the  highest  law, 
taking  the  place  of  both  instinct  and  conscience.  Still,  God  can  utilize  botli 
just  as  he  uses  our  appetites,  speaking  through  them  when  it  is  best,  or 
telling  us  to  deny  them  when  that  is  best. 

But  how  men  tremble  at  the  mere  mention  of  discarding  conscience: 
And  yet  it  simply  means  growth — the  healthy  sloughing  off  of  an  old  cracked 
skin  for  a  new  one.  We  wonder  if  men  feared  as  much  when  called  upon  to 
give  up  instinct  for  conscience!  Perhaps  they  did;  but  it  was  so  long  ago 
that  we  have  forgotten  about  it. 

Happy  are  they  who  are  true  to  conscience  till  God  calls  them  to  giv3 
it  up;  but  thrice  happy  are  they  who  gladly  give  it  up  for  something  better. 
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NATURE  VERSUS  SECOND   NATURE 

A  certain  experience  at  the  late  convention  brought  to  our  notice  the  fact 
that  second  nature  may  sometimes  supplant  nature  and  become  the  ruling 
I'on^e.  We  often  hear  it  said  of  a  person  that  it  has  become  second  nature 
for  him  to  do  certain  things,  meaning  that  by  education  and  practice  we  learn 
to  do  things  contrary  to  our  nature  with  tolerable  ease  and  facility.  It  is 
generally  conceded,  however,  that  nature  at  bottom  is  stronger  than  second 
nature  ever  can  be.  If  we  but  scratch  the  shell  of  second  nature,  we  will 
find  nature  within,  quiescent  and  dormant  for  the  time  being,  but  pulsatin.t.1; 
with  life  and  energy,  and  ready  to  spring  forth  the  moment  the  shell  of 
second  nature  is  broken.  It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  that  nature  refuses  to  !)»> 
supplanted  utterly;  because  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  nature  and  ils 
heaUliy  regulation  and  development,  and  not  in  second  nature. 

The  subject  brings  most  vividly  to  mind  the  very  great  contrast  existing; 
between  our  gospel  and  all  others.  All  legalistic  religions  depend  very  large- 
ly on  second  nature  to  elevate  the  race;  this  being  so  much  the  case  that  \h  > 
best  anil  ii:os>  spiritual  teachers  in  the  churches  insist  on  the  necessity  for 
a  change  of  heart,  a  change  of  nature  at  once,  which  really  means  allowing 
some  other  force  to  take  the  place  of  nature.  The  cultivation  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  qualities  in  man  has  had  so  much  of  the  artificial  about  it,  so 
much  grafting  of  some  foreign  element  on  to  the  natural  religious  element  in 
mankind,  that  the  result  has  been  grotesque  in  the  extreme.  The  best 
samples  of  piety  and  religious  character  produced  by  the  churches  are  al- 
ways repelling  because  unnatural.  They  are  either  too  hard  or  too  soft,  too 
smiling  or  too  grim,  too  silent  or  too  talkative.  The  Puritans  were  about 
the  sturdiest,  finest  characters  produced  by  Calvinism;  but  certainly  no 
more  grotesque  or  unnatural  men  ever  walked  the  earth.  The  Methodists 
and  the  Salvation  Army  have,  perhaps,  produced  the  best  type  of  Arminian 
piety,  and  the  Army  in  one  respect  is  as  grotesque  as  the  Puritans;  whilst; 
the  Methodists  are  exceedingly  artificial.  Who  has  not  noticed  what  Emerson 
called  the  "gentle  assinine  look"  so  mucli  cultivated  by  ministers?  A  lady  once 
remarked  to  us  that  a  certain  minister's  smile  was  so  artificial  that  it  made 
him  look  almost  precisely  as  though  he  wore  a  mask.  As  to  the  Roman 
Church  it  is  quite  plain  that  their  best  types  of  character  are  found  amongst 
those  who  so  far  withdraw  themselves  from  the  world  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  race  in  any  way,  save  by  name. 

Now,  our  gospel  aims  at  the  very  opposite  of  all  this.  We  believe  in 
nature  and  in  working  along  purely  natural  lines.  We  join  with  all  the  poets 
in  singing  the  praises  of  nature,  only  we  do  not  stop  where  poets  cease.  We 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  that  "Only  man  is  vile;"  we  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  is  the  very  best  product  of  evolution  up  to  date.  Why  do 
poets  sing,  and  writers  exhaust  the  powers  of  language  in  describing  the 
grandeur  of  nature,  until  they  come  to  nature's  last  and  crowning  product, 
nan,  and  then  call  him  vile?  Why,  they  tell  us,  because  man  does  such 
mischief — lies,  steals,  gambles,  gets  drunk  and  kills  his  neighbor.  But  all 
nature  does  the  same.  Why  not  call  the  lion  vile  for  killing  the  fox  for 
stealing,   and   the   elements   for   destroying   its   untold   millions   of   victims? 
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Are  we  to  admire  all  that  iiion  tlo,  then?  Xot  necessarily.  But  neither  do 
we  like  to  see  animals  devour  one  another,  nor  the  elements  doing  their 
fearful  work;  but  we  admit  the  elements  to  be  the  best  possible  in  spite  ot 
their  destroying  power,  and  we  also  admit  that  man  is  the  best  God  himself 
fould  make  of  him  up  to  date.  We  protect  ourselves  against  the  elements  as 
best  we  can,  and  so  we  do  against  man;  but  if  the  elements  or  man  do  us 
mischief  we  charge  the  thing  to  God  and  not  to  the  agent.  We  shut  up  Ih'o 
in  stoves  that  there  may  be  less  danger  of  getting  burnt,  and  do  not  hesital,' 
to  imprison  some  men  for  the  same  reason  We  shoot  a  dog  if  we  cannot 
protect  ourselves  in  any  other  way,  and  also  give  our  consent  to  the  hanging 
of  a  man  for  the  same  reason;  but  we  do  not  blame  either  the  dog  or  the  man. 

It  is  of  the  very  essen('e  of  all  legalistic  gospels  that  they  must  blanv,' 
men  for  what  they  do,  and  require  them  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  change 
their  nature;  and  it  is  of  tlie  very  essence  of  our  gospel  that  we  blame  no 
man  for  what  he  does;  and  that  we  do  not  ask  him  to  make  the  slightest 
elfort  to  change  either  his  nature,  his  appetites  or  his  desires.  Is  there  no 
room  for  changes,  then,  in  our  gospel?  Most  certainly  there  is.  But  tlu> 
change  is  brought  about  by  natural  and  'not  artificial  means.  Legalists 
strive  to  substitute  second  nature  for  nature,  whilst  our  gospel  works  in  the 
very  opposite  direction:  our  first  object  being  to  undo  what  second  nature  has 
already  done,  to  tear  away  the  shell  of  second  nature  so  that  nature  can  get 
a  chance  to  develop  from  within;  for  we  insist  that  all  the  potentialities  of 
a  beautiful  character  are  in  every  man,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  how  to 
get  at  these  and  introduce  to  them  ^  law  that  will  enable  them  to  develop 
in  a  simple,  natural  manner,  without  effort,  without  failure,  without  regrets 
for  the  past  and  without  fear  for  the  future. 

But  wha.t  battles  we  have  with  second  nature!  What  a  hard  shell  it  is  lo 
crack,  to  be  sure;  but  God's  hammer  can  break  the  thickest  shell  if  we  only 
stand  V  J  to  it  and  take  the  nec;essary  blows,  for  they  will  and  must  hurt, 
seeing  r.aiural  growth  and  development  is  not  necessarily  painless. 
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OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION  A  MEANS  TO  AN  END  ONLY. 

Vv'hat  troubles  many  have  had  about  obeying  the  Association!  What  a 
frightening  bogie  this  obedience  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  a  goodly  number. 
And  it  is  all  the  more  frightening  because  its  real  meaning  is  not  easy  to 
explain  and,  therefore,  difficult  to  understand.  People  ask  questions  about 
the  gospel  with  perfect  propriety,  but  sometimes  we  are  not  able  to  answer 
them  even  to  our  own  satisfaction,  in  a  certain  sense.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
we  dc;  not  pretend  to  know  all  about  the  gospel,  even  though  we  practise  it. 
Many  express  surprise  at  this,  but  facts  are  facts,  however  surprising  they 
may  be.  If  we  are  asked  why  God  requires  us  to  use  certain  methods  in 
teaching  we  are  as  unable  to  answer  as  anyone.  But  this  is  no  practical  dis- 
advantage. The  results  are  precisely  the  same  as  if  we  knew  all  the  reasons 
why.  God  has  plainly  spoken  to  the  effect  that  all  learners  shall  begin  with 
strict  obedience  to  the  Association;  but  this  obedience  to  the  Association  is 
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not  now,  and  never  will  be,  the  practice  of  the  gospel.  The  time  comes  to 
everyone  when  he  ceases  to  obey  the  Association  and  obey  God  only.  The 
Association  is  a  necessity  to  no  one  who  practises  the  gospel,  but  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  all  who  would  learn  it.  This  seems  like  a  conundrum  to  many  who 
ask  the  apparently  simple  question,  "Why  cannot  we  learn  and  practise  the 
gospel  as  Mr.  Burns  did?  He  had  no  man  to  teach  him."  It  is  true  he  had  not, 
and  it  is  also  true,  theoratically,  that  anyone  can  learn  and  practise  the 
gospel  just  as  Mr.  Burns  did.  But  see  what  the  possibility  of  this  implies! 
It  implies  no  less  than  that  they  should  have  the  antecedents  of  Mr.  Burns, 
his  early  christian  experience,  liis  victories  and  defeats,  and,  in  short,  a 
thousand-and-one  experiences  and  incidents  peculiar  to  Mr.  Burns'  life  alone. 
So  we  see  that,  whilst  the  theory  of  learning  as  Mr.  Burns  did  is  all  right,  the 
practice  Is  quite  another  matter — so  different  indeed  as  to  make  it  practically 
impossible,  as  many  have  already  found  to  their  cost.  Mr.  Burns'  experience 
proves  that  one  can  practise  the  gospel  without  human  aid,  but  it  is  far  from 
showing  that  one  is  at  all  likely  to  learn  it  without  human  help.  But  is  the 
Association  of  no  use,  then,  to  Mr.  Burns  now?  Certainly  it  is,  both  to  him 
and  to  everyone  associated  with  him.  Its  value  to  those  who  practise  the 
gospel,  however,  is  of  the  nature  of  convenience  and  not  a  necessity.  The 
gospel,  once  learned,  can  be  forever  practised  without  anybody's  help;  but  the 
Association  is  imperatively  necessary  to  learners. 

A.  TRUAX 


ACTING  ON   THE  ASSUMPTION   THAT   THERE  IS   A  GOD    THE  BEST 
MEANS  OP  PROVING  HIS  EXISTENCE  OR  NON-EXISTENCE 

In  our  article  on  "Show  us  the  Father"  in  the  June  Expositor,  we  en- 
deavored to  show  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  God 
before  acting  as  though  he  existed,  and  that  the  gospel  was  to  be  judged 
ijy  the  results  following  this  action  alone. 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  show  that  these  results  will  ultimately  prove 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  God.  If  there  be  no  God,  the  results  will 
prove  this;  if  there  be  a  God,  the  fact  will  be  fully  demonstrated  by  the  same 
results. 

But  why  act  on  the  positive  assumption  that  there  is  a  God  rather  than 
on  the  negative  assumption  that  there  is  none?  Simply  because  there  is 
to  us  more  evidence  in  favor  of  his  existence  than  otherwise,  and  for  the 
further  cogent  reason  that  acting  on  a  negative  assumption  can  secure  nothing 
but  negative  results;  whilst  acting  on  a  positive  assumption  secures  either 
negative  or  positive  results;  hence  the  general  preference  for  positive  an 
compared  to  mere  negative  teaching.  The  world  pays  little  attention  to  nega- 
tive theories  of  any  kind,  and  justly  so,  seeing  they  cannot,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  make  for  real  progress.  All  mere  negations  concerning 
God  bear  this  mark  of  futility. 

The  materialist  says,  "Matter  I  know,  and  Force  I  know,  but  who  Is  God?" 
This,  of  course,  proves  nothing,  and,  moreover,  the  statement  itself  is  only 
partially  true,  for  how  much  does  he  know  about  matter  or  force?  He  does 
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not  even  know  that  one  can  exist  without  the  other,  for  how  can  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  force  with  nothing  to  act  upon?  God  may  easily  be  inherent 
in  matter  or  force,  or  in  both,  but  this  cannot  be  shown  by  merely  afflrmin^ 
that  he  Is  there;  neither  can  it  be  disproved  by  denying  his  existence  there. 

Herbert  Spencer's  negation  of  God,  or  rather  of  possible  knowledge  ot 
God,  is  of  the  same  quality.  What  right  has  any  man,  and  especially  any 
scientific  man,  to  speak  of  the  Unknowable?  It  is  the  business  of  science 
to  pursue  and  classify  knowledge,  and  not  to  set  limits  and  bounds  to  its 
attainments.  That  which  is  unknowable  in  one  age  is  common  knowledge  to 
children  in  the  next.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  term  "unknowable" 
.should  be  unknown  to  twentieth  century  science,  for  it  is  a  polemical,  and 
not  a  scientific,  term.  Herbert  Spencer  is  peerless,  perhaps,  in  his  own  field 
• — science, — but  when  it  comes  to  polemics,  the  "man  in  the  street"  can  answer 
him,  and  it  is  well  for  "the  man  in  the  street"  that  nature  has  given  him  this 
ability.  All  men  cannot  be  specialists  in  science,  but  all  can  judge  of  philo- 
sophical or  speculative  conclusions  based  upon  scientific  data.  This  is  tho 
safeguard  of  the  common  people,  and  blessed  are  those  who  are  not  afraid 
to  use  it  in  the  face  of  high  authority,  for  there  is  the  same  tendency  to 
accept  authority  in  science  as  there  is  to  accept  it  in  theology.  When 
Harvey  first  taught  the  circulation  of  the  blood  it  set  nearly  all  the  scientific 
and  medical  dogs  barking  at  his  heels.  "Can  any  man  know  more  than 
Aristotle?"  was  the  amazed  cry  of  these  worshippers  of  antique  author- 
ity; and  as  evidence  that  the  same  tendency  exists  to-day,  even  amongst 
those  who  make  the  loudest  professions  of  despising  authority,  we  have 
only  to  cite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  late  debate,  more  than  hinted  that 
it  was  presumption  on  our  part  to  call  in  question  the  conclusions  of  such 
great  men  as  Spencer,  Huxley  and  Darwin. 

The  Agnostic  position  is,  however,  a  perfectly  proper  one,  as  used  by 
Prof.  Huxley,  who  introduced  the  term  in  its  modern  sense.  To  Prof.  Huxley 
the  term  simply  implies  that  the  evidence  which  was  satisfactory  to  the 
materialist,  the  thiest,  or  pantheist,  was  not  satisfactory  to  him.  Hence 
his  attitude  to  the  various  "ologies"  and  "isms"  was,  that  he  simply  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  true  or  not.  The  evidence,  to  him,  neither  proved 
them  true  or  false.  This  was  the  sole  and  only  sense  in  which  he  used  the 
tern,  and  we  fail  to  see  how  any  fault  can  be  found  with  this  his  attitude. 
Still,  it  is  plain  that  even  this  attitude  would  not  enable  Prof.  Huxley  to 
give  much  assistance  towards  a  settlement  of  these  great  problems.  He 
could  only  aid  in  their  solution  when  the  evidence  became  strong  enough  to 
enable  him  to  assume  one  or  other  of  the  theories  to  be  true,  and  to  act  on 
that  assumption. 

The  modern  theory  of  evolution  furnishes  an  example  in  point. 

This  theory  was  dimly  discerned  or  hinted  at  by  many  ancient  phil- 
osophers; but  little  attention  was  paid  to  them  until  somebody  came  to  be- 
lieve enough  in  the  doctrine  to  pin  his  faith  to  it  as  being  very  probably  true. 
As  soon  as  this  stage  was  reached  by  Wallace  and  Darwin,  the  doctrine 
began  really  to  be  put  to  the  scientific  test,  and  evidence  has  accumulate^ 
ever  since. 
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It  is  erroneously  assumed  by  many,  we  believe,  that  Darwin  proved  the 
doctrine  true,  and  that  It  was  accepted  by  the  leading  scientists,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  "Origin  of  Species"  was  published;  but  this  is  very  far  from 
being  the  fact. 

Prof.  Huxley  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  champion  of  the  new  doctrine 
in  Great  Britain;  but  he  certainly  did  not  accept  the  doctrine  as  being  neces- 
sarily true.  On  the  contrary,  he  clearly  saw  missing  links  in  the  evidence 
and  spoke  of  them  quite  freely,  particularly  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
no  selective  breeding  had  yet  produced  species  perfectly  sterile  to  one  an- 
other. He  accepted  the  theory  as  probably  true,  seeing  there  was  much  prima 
facie  evidence  in  its  favor;  but  his  acceptance  was  subject  to  further  evidence, 
just  as  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  is  received  subject  to  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  hypothetical  ether;  or,  as  the  chemist  accepts  the  atomic 
theory  subject  to  proof  of  the  existence  of  atoms.  He  simply  demanded 
that  the  theory  be  examined  on  its  merits  only,  aside  from  orthodox  or  tra- 
ditional prejudices.  This,  his  position,  can  be  easily  verified  by  referring  to 
his  popular  writings,  or  to  his  "Life  and  Letters"  lately  published. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  our  position  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  God. 
There  is,  to  us,  much  prima  facie  evidence  in  favor  of  his  existence;  so  much, 
indeed,  that  we  feel  perfectly  justified  in  accepting  his  existence  as  an 
extremely  likely,  though  still  hypothetical,  fact,  and  acting  on  this  hypothesis 
as  the  best  means  of  investigation  and  research. 

Now,  how  does  the  scientist  pursue  his  investigations  after  accepting  a 
doctrine  as  probably  true?  Why,  he  simply  collects  the  facts  of  science  as 
fast  as  they  are  discovered  and  refers  them  to  his  theory,  to  see  if  they 
will  fit  into  It  in  every  particular,  and  gives  the  result  to  the  world,  to  the 
common  people,  who  are  quite  able  to  judge  whether  the  facts  bear  out  the 
theory  or  not.  Darwin  gathered  many  facts  which  fitted  nicely  into  his  doc- 
trine. Huxley  gathered  some,  Herbert  Spencer  many,  and  Prof.  Marsh  some 
very  important  ones;  and,  of  course,  a  great  many  others  made  contributions. 

The  evolution  of  the  horse,  for  instance,  was  a  very  interesting  study; 
and  it  was  not  until  Prof.  Huxley  came  to  America  and  examined  Prof. 
Marsh's  collection  of  fossils,  that  the  chain  was  completed,  and  the  whole 
horse  family  proved  to  be  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  the  Eohippas. 
So,  step  by  step,  the  process  goes  on,  biology  helping  geology  and  philosophy 
coming  to  the  aid  of  both.  The  end  is  not  yet,  however,  and  may  not  come 
for  many  years;  nay,  other  facts  may  yet  be  found  which  will  overthrow 
the  doctrine  of  evolut'on  altogether,  or  perhaps  modify  Its  claim  to  a  great 
extent. 

But  no  one  will  doubt  that  this  method  will  one  day  settle  the  question. 
New  facts  will  come  to  light,  and  they  will  either  fit  into  the  theory  or  they 
will  not.  If  they  fit,  It  will  prove  the  doctrine  true;  If  they  will  not  fit,  the 
doctrine  is  not  true,  and  some  other  theory  will  be  found  which  will  satisfy 
all  demands  made  by  the  facts.  The  world  will  stand  by  the  facts  in  the  end. 
no  matter  how  many  theories  rise  and  fall. 

Acting  on  the  theory  or  assumption  that  God  Is,  will  produce  certain  well- 
defined  results.  We  say  "well-defined"  advisedly,  because  these  results  must  of 
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necessity  be  different  from  those  obtained  by  any  other  means.  Even  grant- 
ing that  there  Is  no  God,  it  is  still  true  that  acting  on  the  assumption  that 
he  exists  will  produce  different  results  from  those  obtained  by  acting  on  the 
negative  assumption.  It  would  also  seem  dear  that,  acting  on  the  positive 
aHHumplIon  provided  there  Is  no  God,  would  produce  much  worse  results 
tluin  those  obtained  by  acting  on  the  negative  assumption,  for  experience 
teaches  us  that  acting  on  a  true  theory  always  produces  better  results  than 
acting  on  a  false  one. 

A  clear  perception  of  this  law  of  nature  must  make  all  thinking  persons 
pause  to  consider  the  possible  consequences  of  their  act,  ere  they  take  the 
position  that  they  will  follow  what  they  believe  to  be  God,  to  the  end  of  life. 
For  no  matter  how  readily  one  accepts  the  many  arguments  or  so-called 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  his  belief  will  be  shaken,  and  the  evidence 
will  seem  painfully  Inadequate  when  he  comes  to  stake  his  all  on  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine.  It  Is  only  at  this  supreme  crisis  that  one  really  weighs  and 
sifts  all  the  evidence  to  see  If  It  will  support  his  calmest  judgment.  Mere 
authority  becomes  light  as  air  at  this  crisis;  for  well  we  know  that  if  we 
commit  our  whole  life  to  God's  guidance,  and  there  should  turn  out  to  be  no 
God,  we  are  certainly  ruined.  True,  we  shall  still  have  the  satisfaction,  which 
is  not  small,  of  settling  the  mightiest  question  that  can  engage  the  thought  of 
man;  but  this  by  no  means  destroys  the  heroic  quality  of  the  act,  or  makes 
the  possibility  of  failure  a  pleasing  prospect. 

The  plain  fact,  however,  is  that  we  of  this  gospel  have  duly  weighed  all 
arguments  and  faced  all  possible  consequences,  good  or  bad,  and  have  con- 
cluded to  put  the  question  to  the  supreme  test.  We  are  absolutely  committed 
to  follow  what  we  believe  to  be  God,  in  any  and  every  direction,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may.  And  yet,  chiefest  of  the  lies  told  about 
us  is,  that  we  don't  believe  in  God!  Strange  paradox,  that  those  who  risV: 
the  most  for  their  faith,  believe  the  least. 

And  now,  the  point  of  our  proof  is  this,  viz.,  our  lives  will  furnish  com- 
plete evidence,  one  way  or  the  other.  If  the  results  are  bad,  or  worse  than 
those  produced  by  other  methods,  our  assumption  is  wrong  and  the  fact.s 
won't  fit  into  our  theory;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  results  prove  good,  and 
uniformly  good,  or  better  than  those  produced  by  any  other  methods,  then 
our  gospel  is  true,  and  our  assumption  is  a  demonstrated  fact;  and  demon- 
strated too  in  such  a  way  that  any  man,  however  dull  and  stupid,  can  fully 
appreciate  the  evidence  and  act  upon  it  quite  as  readily  and  successfully  a>i 
any  philosopher. 

True,  we  may  still  be  without  any  definition  of  God,  save  this:  that  he 
is,  and  he  is  good;  but  we  shall  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to  carry  on 
any  investigation  looking  towards  further  knowledge  on  his  character  and 
attributes.  Having  arrived  at  the  knowledge  and  how  to  utilize  him  in  a 
practical  way,  to  the  end  that  we  may  live  the  best  possible  life,  we  are  well 
assured  that  no  other  questions  will  cause  trouble  or  anxiety.  For  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  real  quest  of  man  is  not  so  much  to  find  God,  as 
how  to  live  a  satisfactory  life,  and  that,  when  his  desire  is  satisfied,  all  spec- 
ulative questions,  even  concerning  God,  ic^I  naturally  into  the  background. 
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MORALITY  AND  TIIK  VVIUOC  K  TKST 
When  we  were  facliiK  'Ik'  (jiu'stion  of  rt>rkl»>HHly  comniittitiK  ourselvort 
to  al)H()lut(<  Divine  Kuldiiiicc.  iipwiirds  of  twenty  yoivrs  iiro,  no  one  dotull  of 
that  queHtion  wore  a  more  frlRlilenlnK  iiHpect  tlian  the  morality  one.  So  many 
instances  of  (inestionable,  and  even  immoral,  acts  as  the  alleged  outcoine  of 
Divine  Kuidance  were  on  record  and  were  rehearsed  in  private  conversations, 
that  we  might  well  pause  ere  courting  like  possible  ratastrophe. 

It  is  true  that  since  then  we  have  discovered  that  in  every  such  alleged 
history  Bible  guidance  and  not  Divine  guidance  stood  sponsor  for  the  erratic 
a(;t;  but  at  that  time  we  were  not  aware,  and  could  not  be,  of  sucii  discrim- 
ination; so  we  had  to  face  the  matter  in  all  Its  fearful  aspects,  as  our  limited 
knowledge  then  presented  it  to  us.  Hence  our  acceptance  of  absolute  Dlvino 
guidance,  at  that  time,  included  the  possible  acceptance  of  a  life  liopelessly 
wret;ked  as  the  result  of  such  acceptance,  just  as  we  had  been  taught  many 
another  before  us  had  been  wrecked. 

Such  was  our  attitude  to  what  we  have  since  called  the  "wreck  test,"  and 
we  add,  even  now,  when  looking  back  to  that  crisis  in  our  life,  suc^h  attltud'! 
was  an  absolute  necessity  on  our  part  in  Illustrating  absolute  Divine  guid- 
ance. The  fact  that  not  one  of  our  genuine  fears  has  been  realized  as  an  ex- 
perience did  not,  and  could  not.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  then  ease  the  situa- 
tion. So  the  wreck  test,  in  all  Its  frightening  proportions,  played  bogie  wit  4 
us  then,  whilst  we  had  no  appliances  wherewith  to  discover  its  phantom 
nature.  To  us  it  was  a  veritable  entity,  a  substantial  possibility;  and  so  it 
remained  for  many  a  day.  Even  when  Dr.  Steele  rang  out  his  alarming 
"Danger  ahead"  peal  we  had  to  admit  to  all,  ourself  included,  that  the 
jingle  could  not  be  proved  by  us  to  be  a  mere  alarm  bell. 

And  so  all  who  united  with  us  in  illustrating  the  gospel  of  Divine  guid- 
ance were,  like  us,  required  to  accept  the  possibility  of  wreck  and  ruin  In 
every  direction  as  one  of  the  possible  outcomes  of  such  acceptance  on  their 
part.  Moreover,  we  were  constantly  called  on  to  present  this  "Danger 
aliead"  test  before  all  candidates,  and  require  them  to  subscribe  to  such 
possible  catastrophe,  and  not  to  consider  themselves  genuine  accepters  of  the 
gospel  unless  they  elected  to  still  continue  to  illustrate  Divine  guidance  to 
tlie  close  of  life,  even  if  wreck  in  its  most  pronounced  form  should  overtake 
them  or  us,  individually  or  as  an  Association. 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  history,  no  such  wreck  has  overtaken  any;  but,  on 
the  (contrary,  the  highest  type  of  morality  ever  known  has  been  the  outcome 
in  our  lives,  a  morality  which  unflinchingly  admits  all  investigators  to  its  ex- 
amination as  one  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  discovering  the  practical 
value  of  our  gospel. 

But  what  about  the  future?  It  is  to  discuss  this  question  that  we  write 
this  article.  The  fact,  recently  brought  out,  that  all  individual  revelations 
must  harmonize  with  all  other  exponents  of  the  gospel  of  Divine  guidance, 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  destroys  this  wreck  test  so  completely  that  it 
may  be  said  that  it  no  longer  exists.  For,  as  the  exponents  of  Divine  guid- 
ance as  a  whole  illistrate,  as  above  stated,  the  highest  type  of  morality, 
that  revelation  which  survives  such  test  must  be  in  harmony  with  such  typo 
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of  morality.     Hence,  the  wreck  test  can  only  be  a  bogie  now  to  those  who 
accept  our  gospel. 

But  may  not  the  Association  as  a  whole,  at  some  future  time,  be  cap- 
tured and  led  to  wreck  and  ruin  by  some  generally  received  revelation? 
Certainly,  in  this  sense,  the  wreck  test  still  remains  with  us.  But  the  closer 
the  examination  of  this  "Danger  ahead"  possibility  the  less  dangerous  it 
will  appeal.  For  instance,  it  is  a  fact,  the  proofs  of  which  are  so  obvious 
that  he  that  runneth  may  read  them,  that  thus  far  the  practice  of  Divine 
guidance  in  the  Association  has  secured  the  most  pronounced  form  of  mor- 
ality— a  morality  which  courts  the  most  exhaustive  and  minute  examination 
in  perfect  confidence  that  its  excellence  can  only  thereby  be  more  fully 
established.  Now,  seeing  that  this  outcome  of  the  practice  of  Divine  guid- 
ance always,  thus  far,  has  this  trend,  is  it  not  extremely  probable  that  su(;h 
will  always  be  its  trend,  that  such  tendency  is  its  natural,  its  necessary 
outcome? 

Again,  how  difficult  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  trend!  We  will  sup- 
pose that  one  reputed  exponent  or  the  gospel  receives  a  revelation  having 
an  immoral  tendency;  before  he  could  consistently  put  it  into  practice  he 
would  have  to  secure  certain  knowledge  that  God  would  confirm  this  hi.s 
revelation  to  all  the  rest,  to  be  accepted  by  them  as  of  Divine  origin.  Thiy 
would  challenge  the  most  careful  criticism  on  the  part  of  all,  both  in  public 
sind  private  conversations,  with  the  privilege  of  all,  as  individuals,  to  requiro 
God  to  speak  to  each  and  all  severally  and  unitedly  concerning  the  matter; 
and  then  if  the  result  should  be  that  such  revelation  must  be  received  by 
all  as  from  God,  this  the  general  verdict  of  all  would  be  adopted  after  a 
public  manner  and  before  the  world  generally;  of  course  with  the  admission 
on  the  part  of  all  that  the  gospel  of  Divine  guidance  from  that  point  could 
only  be  preached,  if  preached  honestly,  as  a  gospel  of  immoral  tendencies,  and 
as  such  should  be  shunned  by  all.  How  infinitesimal  the  "Danger  ahead" 
(luantity  must  appear  from  such  standpoint!  Hence  it  is  that  we  preach  lo 
ourself  and  to  all  that  the  wreck  test  has  had  its  day,  and  is  now  numhcrcl 
with  the  dress  question,  physical  manifestations,  etc.,  as  a  thing  of  the  pasl, 
a  dead  issue.  In  fact,  we  now  shelve  it  with  other  extinct  species  of  bogies 
in  the  Association  museum. 
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THE  CHRIST-LIFE. 

That  there  was  something  unique  in  the  life  of  Jesus  as  compared  with 
all  other  lives  is  now  generally  admitted.  But  as  to  what  that  peculiar  some 
thing  is,  there  is  not  as  yet  a  uniform  verdict.  Indeed,  one  will  search  in 
vain  for  a  clear-cut  statement  of  this  presumed  peculiarity  in  all  writings, 
whether  orthodox,  heterodox,  or  agnostic. 
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It  is  true  that  many  make  the  attempt  to  be  definite  in  their  allusions  to 
this  fugitive  quantity;  but  when  examined  they  invariably,  at  some  point,  re- 
treat under  cover  of  dogmas,  traditions,  or  obscure  wording.  No  writers, 
we  venture  to  say,  of  the  classes  referred  to,  will  stand  by  the  necessary  in- 
ferences which  follow  the  premises  they  advocate,  and  reply  in  frank,  tran 
sparent  language  to  all  the  questions  of  truth-lovers. 

For  example,  should  it  be  what  is  called  an  orthodox  writer,  one  who 
accounts  for  Uie  unique  life  of  Jesus  on  the  score  of  his  presumed  divinity, 
it  is  speedily  found  that  a  few  questions  drive  him  from  the  ranks  of  honest 
truth-searchers  into  the  company  of  the  unprogressive,  if  not  of  the  ol>- 
structive. 

Even  the  reputed  heterodox,  before  such  tests,  imitate  the  orthodox  in 
this  thing,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  matters. 

As  to  all  outside  these  two  classes,  when  any  one  of  them  express  ad- 
miration for  th-^  life  of  Clhrist,  the  effort  to  account  for  that  life,  if  such 
effort  is  made,  has  I  (en,  thus  fur.  in  nbscure  wording  an  1  suggestive  writing, 
rather  than  in  piain  statemen    (f  lacts  and  opinions. 

But  as  these  statements  smack  somewhat  of  dogmatism,  we  will  discuss 
them  more  fully  in  the  three  following  chapters,  ere  entering  upon  an  inde- 
pendent examination  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  pamphlet. 
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As  intimated,  those  who  style  themselves  "orthodox  Christians" — and 
these  include  the  great  majority  of  Christendom — are  not  only  unprogressive, 
but  even  obstructive,  when  there  is  a  call  from  truth-lovers  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  their  faith  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Christ-life. 

This  fact  the  parties  represented  by  this  magazine  have  been  the  means 
of  making  public  in  a  very  pronounced  form. 

It  was  the  fact  that  we  had  resolved  to  re-examine  the  various  dogmas 
of  ('hristendom,  especially  those  relating  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  pre- 
cipitated the  recent  trials  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  which  resulted  in 
the  expulsion  of  three  of  her  ministers. 

We  admit,  and  even  contend,  that  the  antagonism  awakened  by  the 
movement  this  magazine  represents  was  more  deeply  seated  even  than  that; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  was  unwillingness  to  have  the  proofs  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  fairly  examined  into  which  started  the  sleeping  avalanche. 

The  simple  statement  of  the  arguments,  or  proofs,  pro  and  con,  of  the 
immaculate  conception  was  met  by  obstructive  rather  than  helpful  criticism, 
and  that  after  a  fierce,  tyrannical  manner.  For  months,  and  even  years,  the 
challenge  to  supplement  these  proofs,  or  to  meet  them  in  the  spirit  of  honest 
investigation,  or  even  of  explanation,  was  refused;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Their  newspaper  organ  teemed  with  denunciations  and  vituperations  against 
us  for  even  presuming  to  look  at  both  sides  of  settled  questions. 
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Finally,  all  the  ministers  who  stood  by  such  demand  for  open,  candid 
examination  of  the  divinity  question  were  expelled  from  the  ministry  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  So  decided,  indeed,  were  the  majorities  (being 
practically  unanimous),  and  so  hot  and  so  universal  were  the  denunciations, 
and  so  evident  and  unanimous  the  determination  neither  to  open  the  question 
themselves  nor  let  others  do  so,  that  he,  who  would  demand  further  proof 
of  the  unwillingness  of  orthodoxy  to  permit,  or  sanction,  honest  all-sided 
investigation  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ,  might  be  expected  to  require 
additional  proof  concerning:  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 

But  it  may  be  asked:  Does  the  action  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  this 
matter  illustrate  the  attitude  of  Christendom?  A  very  little  (consideration  of 
the  subject  will  show  that  this  question  must  unhesitatingly  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  Methodist  Church  simply  claims  to  be  an  improvement  on  all  the 
others — a  reformed  Church.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  changes  made 
as  regards  other  things,  i^ere  has  been  no  change  made,  or  even  attempted, 
as  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  The  Lutheran  reforma- 
tion spent  its  force  without  even  suggesting  the  need  of  re-examining  tlie 
foundations  of  this  dogma,  and  a  like  history  is  connected  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  that  reformation.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  if  any  true  liberty  of 
discussion  concerning  this  foundational  doctrine  would  obtain  in  any  of  the 
denominations,  it  should  be  looked  for  in  the  Methodist  Church.  That  sucli 
liberty  cannot  be  found  there,  precludes  the  hope  of  finding  it  in  any  Church 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  its  chief  corner-stone. 
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This  can  easily  be  discovered  if  the  basal  doctrines  of  trinitarian  Church- 
es be  examined;  for  then  it  will  be  seen  that  this  doctrine  is  really  an  essen- 
tial p  ■    of  their  make-up. 

All  religions  found  their  claims  for  recognition  on  the  assumption  that 
they  can  successfully  meet  the  innate  desire  of  all  men  to  have  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  God.  The  device  put  forth  by  the  religionists  of 
Christendom  is  familiar  to  most;  and  yet  we  will  be  excused  for  giving  a 
synopsis  of  it  here.    It  is  as  follows: 

Adam  and  Eve,  the  federal  head  of  the  human  race,  were  created  pure 
and  holy,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  lower  animals.  They  were  then 
subjected  to  a  certain  test  of  obedience,  to  wit:  having  some  luscious  fruit 
of  the  apple  kind  dangle  before  them  to  tempt  their  appetites;  but  death  to 
the  body  and  eternal  death  to  the  soul  were  threatened  them  if  they  ate  there- 
of. This  temptation  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  they  were  unable  to  resist, 
and  so  they  and  all  their  posterity  were  doomed,  because  of  this  sin,  to  en- 
dure the  awful  penalty  with  which  they  had  been  threatened. 

But  now  perplexity  came  into  the  councils  of  the  divine  household,  Uki 
path  out  of  which  was  mcde  evident  when  the  Son  of  God,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Trinity,  off<  iCd,  in  some  future  age,  to  appear  on  earth  as  a  man,  and 
suffer  death  in  thi.  assumed  body.    This  temporary  suffering,  because  of  his 
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being  the  infinite  God,  was  to  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  for  what  would  be 
the  sufferings  of  the  first  guilty  pair  with  all  their  countless  posterity. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  this  God-man  came  and  died  a  death  of  violence, 
and  so  the  justice  of  God  being  satisfied,  he  now  could,  untrauimeied,  liuve 
compassion  on  all  men,  and  grant  them  the  results  of  perfect  obedience. 

In  dispensing  this,  now  possible,  mercy  to  men  it  was  to  be  hedged  about 
with  various  specified  conditions.  But  as  to  these  conditions  different  si'ils 
clash  decidedly  in  their  teaching.  They  vary  from  unconditional,  unlversul 
salvation  up  to  the  most  exactng  asceticism. 

According  to  some,  the  condition  can  be  met  witli  money;  others  reciuir" 
intellectual  assent  only  to  the  truth  of  the  dogma;  wliilst  others  insist  on 
morality  accompanying  such  intellectual  assent. 

This  is  what  is  called  by  theologians  the  scheme  of  redemption.  No 
trinitarian  will  take  exception  to  this  statement  of  their  teaching  us  to  its 
being  true  to  the  facts  of  tlie  case,  however  he  may  deprecate  the  lack  of 
unction  in  the  wording. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  why  theologians  who  have  complete  I'uilli 
in  these  dogmas  show  great  nervousness  i.t  the  thought  of  close  examination 
of  their  creed.  For  all  know  that  if  the  least  genuine  doubt  can  be  established, 
concerning  any  one  of  the  factors  thereof,  the  whole  would  become  worthless. 

For  example,  let  the  investigations  concerning  the  origin  of  species 
throw  real  doubt  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  it  becomes  an  accepted 
fact  that  mankind  had  their  origin  many  ages  before  the  reputed  lime  of 
Adam,  and  a  beginning  entirely  different,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption 
falls  to  the  ground  as  an  exploded  theory. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  investigations  of  Darwin  and  his  confreres  were, 
and  still  are,  met,  not  with  similar  investigation,  but  with  bitter  opposition 
and  attempted  ridicule. 

Similarly,  let  the  least  doubt  be  injected  into  tl  ^  mind  with  reference 
to  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and  a  like  catastrophe  befalKs 
the  whole  "plan  of  salvation."  Proving  the  legendary  character  of  tlii> 
Book  of  Genesis  makes  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  so  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  plan;  whilst  the  discovery  that  the  first 
chapters  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's  Gospels  are  apocryphal,  leavi-s  the  Al- 
mighty still  implacable  towards  his  offspring  and  the  whole  human  race 
under  sentence  of  eternal  death,  with  no  remedy  in  sight. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  theologians,  who  have  accepted  their  "plan  of 
salvation"  as  truth  absolute,  refuse  to  their  followers  the  least  latitude  in 
investigation. 

True,  the  modern  Church  does  not  burn  the  works  of  Darwin  or  Spencer, 
but  they  put  forth  all  possible  effort  to  prevent  their  careful  perusal;  for 
they  proclaim  to  all  their  members  that  if  after  reading  them  they  show  the 
least  hesitancy  as  to  absolute,  blind  faith  in  the  orthodox  atonement  theory, 
they  and  all  their  sympathizers  shall  be  adjudged  heretodox  and  anathema- 
tized by  all  the  faithful. 
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When  Japan,  in  a  former  generation,  forbade  her  people  to  emigrate,  she 
did  not  take  away  tlie  liberty  of  the  individual  desirous  of  so-doing.  All  were 
free  to  depart,  and  that  openly.  But  all  the  relatives  of  the  emigrant  were  at 
once  seized  and  put  to  death.  It  is  a  wonder  that  few,  if  any,  availed  them- 
Reives  of  the  privilege  of  exploring  other  lands.  No  more  should  we  be  sur- 
prised that  so  few  of  the  orthodox  dare  venture  outside  their  narrow  enclosure. 

What  need  of  formulated  pains  and  penalties  in  connection  with  the  act 
of  examining,  when  it  is  fully  understood  that  if  doubt  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  the  result  of  such  investigation,  he  and  all  his  shall  die  the  death 
of  ex-communication  and  boycotting,  especially  when  he  is  made  to  realize- 
that  these  ecclesiastical  cursings  have  lost  but  little  of  their  real  or  imagin- 
ary terrors  since  the  days  of  Hildebrand?  ^ 

THE  ATTITUDE  OB^  THE  HETERODOX 

We  use  these  terms  "orthodox"  and  "heterodox"  after  the  popular  'dea 
connected  with  them.  We  refer  not  to  the  truism  that  in  a  sense  every  man 
is  orthodox  to  himself,  and  heterodox  to  all  others.  But,  by  almost  universal 
(consent  in  Christendom,  the  words  are  used  to  distinguish  between  trinitar- 
ians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  opponents  of  the  dogma  on  the  other. 

At  the  first  glance  the  arguments  of  the  previous  article  seem  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  Unitarianism ;  but  upon  closer  examination  this  will  bo 
found  not  to  be  the  case;  not  from  any  contrary  desire  on  our  part,  but  as 
an  existent  fact.  To  bring  out  this  in  object-lesson  form,  we  reproduce  a 
conversation  which  we  had  with  a  Unitarian  minister  of  the  city  of  London. 
England,  during  our  recent  visit  to  that  city.  We  quote  from  The  Expositor 
of  that  date: 
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"Unitarianism. — We  went  to  one  of  the  churches  of  this  denomination, 
and  were  greatly  interested  in  the  discourse  of  the  pastor.  He  appeared 
1()  be  a  clear-headed,  intellectual  man,  an  independent  thinker,  and  an  honest 
truth-seeker  and  proclaimer.  We  followed  him  to  his  vestry  after  service, 
and  proffered  our  requests  for  a  lengthened  conversation.  He  appointed  the 
following  Tuesday  for  an  interview. 

"On  calling,  we  were  courteously  received,  and  at  once  plunged  into 
deep  water  in  our  talk. 

"We  propounded  this  conundrum  for  his  solution:  You  strip  Jesus  of 
every  vestige  of  divinity,  make  him  a  man  with  no  advantages  superior  to 
those  with  which  we  are  all  possessed  in  fighting  the  battle  against  sin,  and 
yet  you  accredit  to  him  a  life  of  purity,  of  righteousness,  superior  to  that 
which  any  have  attained  since  his  day.  Here  we  asked  him  if  he  knew  of 
any  representative  man  in  his  denomination  who  claimed  to  equal  the  life 
of  (!hrist  in  these  respects.  He  replied  by  affirming  the  usual  platitudes 
concerning  trying  to  equal  his  model  life.  We  answered,  that  for  him,  for 
example,  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  he  had  been  constantly  'trying'  to 
equal  the  righteous  life  of  Jesus  was  one  thing,  but  to  affirm  that  through  all 
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the  days,  hours,  and  moments  of  the  year  he  had  succeeded  would  bo  an 
entirely  different  matter.  He  saw  the  point  at  once,  and  frankly  lulniilttd 
that  he  knew  of  no  such  person. 

"We  then  pressed  home  our  main  question:  How  do  you  Unitarians  ac- 
count for  the  exceptional  life  of  Jesus  Christ?  Manifestly,  we  addcnl,  a  dc- 
velopment  hypothesis  will  not  do,  for,  according  to  such  supposition,  your  lili', 
or  at  all  events  the  possibilities  of  your  life,  would  be  greater  than  his,  olsv; 
the  developing  ceased  at  his  life  and  then  went  backward.  He  admitted  tliat 
he  had  not  grappled  with  our  question. 

"We  then  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  leading  Unitarian  who  had  grappled 
with  it,  when  he  replied  that  he  knew  of  none. 

"The  whole  interview  was  decidedly  interesting  to  us,  and,  accordin^- 
t,o  his  testimony,  as  interesting  to  himself.  We  exchanged  pamphlets  and 
addresses,  as  he  expressed  a  desire  to  have  further  conversation. 

"We  secured  some  of  the  writings,  as  also  the  address,  of  the  Unitarii-.n 
preacher  whom  he  considered  the  ablest  in  London;  but  when  we  learned 
that  this  divine  had  in  the  meantime  been  taken  sick  and  his  church  closed, 
we  made  no  further  viva  voce  investigations  amongst  the  Unitarian  body. 

"Sufficient — And  indeed  what  further  need  was  there  for  pursuing  our 
investigations?  The  party  interviewed  was  not  one  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  Unitarian  faith,  but  had  left  the  Anglican  Church,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  clergyman,  and  had  become  Unitarian  as  the  result  of  personal  investigation. 
His  acquaintanceship  with  the  tenets  of  the  "ism"  he  had  accepted  was 
thorough,  as  also  with  its  representative  men  and  books.  Hence  we  were 
(convinced  that  further  interviews  with  others  could  only  confirm  what  wo 
already  knew,  and  therefore  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  time." 

At  first  sight,  this  one  conversation  might  appear  too  slight  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  rest  our  argument.  Nevertheless,  the  more  the  subject- 
matter  of  it  is  considered,  the  clearer  it  will  appear  that  the  attitude  of 
heterodoxy  to  the  Christ-life  is  fully  indexed  therein.  No  clean-cut  state^nent 
of  what  the  Christ-life  really  is  can  possibly  be  made  from  such  standpoinc, 
and  then  court  full,  frank  questioning  concerning  the  natural  inferences 
which  follow  such  statement. 

To  admit  that  there  is  nothing  radically  different  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
from  all  other  lives,  and  at  the  same  time  contend  that  no  other  man  has 
ever  equalled  that  life  in  righteousness,  is  to  insult  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  It  is  simply  preposterous  to  imagine  that  an  obscure  Jew,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  times  of  Herod  and  Pilate,  should 
be  able  to  accomplish  what  a  scholarly  nineteenth  century  preacher  cannot, 
or  does  not,  even  presume  to  do. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  seen,  in  object-lesson  form,  what  the  authorities 
in  some  representative  Unitarian  denomination  would  do  if  one  of  their 
teachers  should  publicly  call  attention  to  this  weak  spot  in  their  creeds,  and 
then  profess  to  have  discovered  the  true  secret  of  the  Christ-life,  put  it  into 
practice,  and  then  challenge  the  denomination  to  the  inspection  of  the  re- 
sultant life  as  equal  to  or  surpassing  that  of  Jesus  in  every  particular;  never- 
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FROM     OTHER     STANDPOINTS 


theless,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  such  an  one  would  be  met  exactly  as  wo 
were  in  the  typical  trinitarian  sect.  There  would  be  displayed  an  open  un- 
willingness to  examine  this  part  of  their  creed,  whilst  denunciation,  rldiculo, 
and  anathemas  would  be  the  only  arguments  resorted  to  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge for  honest  examination  of  the  other's  experience  and  life. 

We  admit  that  this  conclusion  is  apparently  gratuitous  assumption.  But 
we  maintain  that  the  assumption  is  only  after  the  pattern  of  the  reasoning 
(hat  since  two  and  two  make  four  in  one  case,  the  same  result  will  be  ob- 
tained always.  That  we  have  never  heard  from  the  party  alluded  to  in  this 
paper  Is  only  in  harmony  with  this  conclusion. 

There  is,  then,  we  conclude,  a  reason  why  the  Unitarian  refuses  to  inves 
tigate  the  weak  points  in  his  creed  as  potent  as  that  which  deters  the  trint- 
tnrian  from  like  quest;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  near  future  object- 
lessons  of  this  fact  may  be  furnished. 


FROM   OTHER   STANDPOINTS 

From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  have,  as  honest  truth-lovers,  turned 
uway  from  Christianity  in  its  modern  dress,  either  in  disgust  or  indifference, 
(he  ('hrist-life,  as  presented  in  these  pages,  is  yet  to  be  viewed;  and  hence 
the  result  of  such  examination  is  as  yet  an  unknown  quantity.  But  we  ex- 
pect to  do  what  we  may  in  the  circulation  of  this  pamphlet  to  make  it  a 
known  quantity. 

In  addressing  such  possible  readers,  we  do  not  do  so  as  those  who, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  modern  exponents  of  Christianity,  turn  to  others 
seeking  sympathy;  nor  yet  are  we  searching  for  those  who  are  hostile  to 
orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  alike  that  we  may  pour  into  their  ears  tirades  ot 
abuse  against  those  who  reject  our  teachings. 

We  frankly  and  gladly  admit  all  true  claims  on  the  part  of  Christendom 
!o  helping  on  the  progress  of  mankind.  We  do  not  impute  to  them  injurious 
conservatism  in  everything  because  of  the  effort  to  bar  the  way  to  all  examin- 
ation of  their  dogmas.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  is  highly  proper  in  its 
application  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  honor  for  some  things,  whilst  not 
worthy  in  other  matters.  All  we  have  to  say  of  a  positive  character  in  this 
connection  is,  that  we  proposed  for  consideration,  or  reconsideration,  au 
aspect  of  this  subject  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  almost  universally,  and 
were  met  with  absolute  refusal,  coupled  with  all  the  pains  and  penalties  at 
their  disposal,  for  having  the  audacity  to  call  their  attention  to  such  con- 
sideration. 

And  we  draw  special  attention  to  this  emphatic  pronouncement,  on  the 
part  of  (Christendom,  that  all  who  have  rejected  Christianity,  in  whole  or 
part,  may  understand  tliat  we,  in  seeking  to  attract  their  attention,  do  not 
do  so  under  false  pretences  when  we  declare  that  we  ask  their  consideration 
of  an  unusual  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Such  aspect  of  this  study  could 
not  possibly  have  come  to  them  from  any  of  the  many  branches  of  Christian- 
ity. In  short,  we  claim  their  passing  or  permanent  examination  of  a  gospel 
which  has  not  elsewhere  appeared  in  the  present  century,  nor  yet  in  any  of 
the  intervening  centuries. 
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We  admit  that  this  fact,  speaking  along  the  usual  plane  of  human 
thought,  apparently  furnishes  all  with  a  very  strong  argument  against  giv- 
ing the  gospel  which  we  preach  even  a  passing  notice.  What  of  Christianity 
has  escaped  all  students  thereof,  in  place  of  being  of  vast  importance  must 
surely  be  of  trivial  import.  True:  but  this  is  met  by  the  other  fact,  that  that 
cannot  be  trivial  which  awakens  the  slumbering  thunders  of  the  Church,  and 
stirs  it  up  to  its  depths.  The  argument,  therefore,  of  triviality,  when  proper- 
ly considered,  only  enhances  our  claim  to  be  heard,  and  that  patiently  and 
sympathetically. 

Above  wc  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  writers  and  students  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  frankly  admit  the  unparalleled  purity  and  rare; 
moral  beauty  of  that  life.  And  further,  whilst  expressing  their  admiration, 
they  also  admit  their  wonderment  that  such  a  fair  exotic  should  have  flowered 
out  amidst  the  uncongenial  surroundings  of  the  gloomy,  exacting  and  venge 
ful  religionists  of  Mosaic  ritualism.  But  the  whole  subject  is  simply  dis- 
missed with  notes  of  interrogation  or  exclamation  points. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  produced 
modern  Christianity,  as  its  legitimate  result.  And  as  the  result  has  been 
rejected  by  said  admirers,  nothing  more  than  admiration  for  that  unique 
life  could  be  expected.  Besides,  if  the  suspicion  did  at  any  time  cross  th3 
minds  of  such  students  that  Christendom  was  an  illegitimate  offspring  of 
the  Christ-life,  it  might  well  be  immediately  dismissed  as  too  preposterous  to 
be  entertained,  or  that  such  a  thought  as  a  subject  for  investigation  might 
well  be  left  for  some  future  Luther  or  Wesley,  but  was  not  the  proper  work 
for  an  outsider  or  mere  onlooker.  Thus  it  is  that  we  account  for  the  fact  of 
the  attitude  of  writers,  who  are  not  distinctively  Christian,  to  the  Christ- 
life. 

It  will  be  scarcely  needful  to  burden  the  page  with  numerous  quotations 
to  establish  as  a  fact  that  which  we  here  assert  as  a  fact.  It  will  be  time 
to  go  into  such  tedious  details  when  the  slightest  exception  is  taken  to  it 
as  a  fact.  We  are  conscious  that  we  are  alluding  to  something  which  will  be 
admitted  readily  by  all  readers  of  such  writings. 

Granted  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  the  past  generations  to  depreciate 
the  life  of  Jesus  itself,  in  the  bitter  revolt  against  churchism  in  the  days  of 
Voltaire,  such  taint  on  the  writings  of  that  age  can  easily  be  accounted  for. 
They  were  a  natural,  though  superficial,  inference  from  contemplating  th'; 
Church  as  it  then  was.  But  more  modern  thinkers  have  been  enabled  to 
examine  the  life  of  Jesus  after  a  more  impartial  manner;  and  the  result  is, 
general  admiration  of  the  life,  teachings,  and  personal  character  of  the  man. 

We  have  then  these  facts  to  start  with  in  our  further  consideration  of 
this  subject:  1.  The  consideration  of  the  Christ-life  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  writers  of  this  pamphlet  is  absoltuely  refused  a  hearing  by  modern  Chris- 
tians; 2.  That  our  methods  of  its  study  have  been,  early  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  either  lost  sight  of,  or  intentionally  ignored;  3.  These  methods 
have  not  been  rediscovered  and  restated  outside  of  the  movement  which  we 
represent,  up  to  the  present  day;  4.  And  hence,  Christianity,  as  now  taught 
by  all  its  professed  teachers  and  illustrators,  is  a  something  radically  differ- 
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POSSIBLY  DANGEROUS 


ent  from  that  which  was  taught  and  illustrated  by  its  reputed  originator; 
T).  And  further,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  ask  our  readers  to  examine  an  aspect  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  entirely  different  from  any  before  brought  to  their  attention. 

POSSIBLY  DANGEROUS 


H: 


Man  is  so  constituted  that  he  will  perforce  peer  into  the  future  history 
of  every  suggested  or  announced  discovery,  and  speculate  concerning  pos- 
sible dangers  lurking  therein. 

The  numerous  accidents  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glycor- 
ine  were  so  sudden  and  disastrous — moreover,  the  ability  to  guard  against 
them  was  so  small — that  very  many  were  deterred  from  further  investigatioi! 
in  that  direction.  And  yet  had  all  scientists  been  frightened  off  from  this 
field  of  research,  the  present  manufacture  of  high  explosives  would  have  been 
an  impossibility. 

But  in  earlier  times  superstitious  fears  were  a  more  formidable  deter- 
rent than  real  accident.  That  is,  superstition  as  well  as  real  danger  have  been 
formidable  obstructions  to  the  acquirement  of  nineteenth  century  knowledge. 

So  in  this  case  superstition  and  real,  positive  injury  received  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  law  of  our  being,  still  oppose  themselves  to  examination 
and  practical  use. 

Several  years  ago,  this  tocsin  was  sounded  by  a  certain  leading  theolo- 
gian, and  our  investigations  and  experiences  were  characterized  as  "Danger 
ahead;"  and  this  not  merely  by  some  obscure  minister,  but  by  a  (college  pro- 
fessor and  book-writer  of  no  mean  ability.  To  this  day  these  writings  oppose 
an  impassable  barrier  to  thousands  against  the  slightest  examination  of  the 
subject  here  discussed.  And  these  frightened  ones  represent  in  the  main 
the  very  best  religionists  in  the  churches. 

Their  fears  are  aroused,  not  only  by  the  element  of  superstition  still  in 
their  beinf;,  but  also  by  positive  knowledge  of  many  facts  which  are  the 
apparent  outcome  of  too  close  study  of  this  subject. 

Tliere  are  many  facts  in  the  history  of  this  subject  which  are  calculated 
to  awaken  fears  in  the  constitutionally  timid,  or  even  in  those  who  repudiate 
such  description  of  their  make-up;  to  even  enumerate  which  would  be  a 
serious  task. 

Especially  have  many  of  the  phenomena  which  now  come  under  the 
name  of  psychology  been  pressed  into  this  service;  for  in  all  ages  not  only 
,  they  who  w^ere  charged  with  this  mysterious  force,  in  any  of  its  multitudino'is 
modifications,  have  themselves  assumed  Divine  authority  for  their  psychol- 
ogical acts  and  utterances,  but  also  others  have  attributed  such  origin  to 
them. 

Many  of  these  phenomena  have  been  incorporated  into  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  whole  churches,  and  the  mediums  canonized,  or  revered  as 
saints.  This  superstitious  use  of  the  psychological  element  in  man  has  been 
universal  in  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  is  not  absent  from  any  one  of 
them  at  the  present  day.    To  this  day  the  psychological  state,  when  entered 
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into  In  the  name  of  religion,  Ih  accepted  as  the  sign  of  unusual  piety  by  most, 
and  iH  not  distinctly  repudiated  by  any. 

It  can  be  easily  conceived  how  apparently  rational  ft-ars  can  thus  be  en- 
gendered and  perpetuated,  until  widespread  prejudice  exists  against  the  sub- 
ject which  these  superstitious  acts  professedly  personate. 

Hut  the  real,  patent  danger  to  be  considered  is,  that  not  only  psychol- 
ogical phenomena,  but  also  the  innate  longings  of  the  human  soul  for  har- 
mony with  tile  universe,  have  been  utilized  by  ambitious  hypocrites  to  en- 
slave mankind.  What  manacles  more  terrible  than  those  which  priestcraft 
has  forged  out  of  superstitious  fears  and  honest  longings  after  soul  rest! 

Hence  it  is  that  a  large  section  of  every  community  has,  in  their  righteous-- 
revolt  against  priestcraft,  retained  a  needless  dread  of  the  things  whldi  are 
the  apparent  foundations  of  its  hideous  superstructure. 

Modern  science  is  now  scattering  to  the  winds  superstitious  fears  coii- 
cHvning  psychological  phenomena.  Why  should  not  a  like  result  follow  the 
scientllK;  investigation  of  the  unsatistied  yearnings  of  the  human  soul  after 
complete  at-one-ment  with  its  environment? 

A  very  little  examination  will  quickly  place  a  broad  line  of  demarkation 
between  all  these  things,  and  the  subject-matter  of  this  pamphlet;  for  llm 
difference  between  the  two  is  foundational,  and  easily  pointed  out. 

The  outcome  of  priestcraft,  as  founded  on  psychological  phenomena, 
or  innate  longings  after  soul  rest,  is  dogmatic,  oracular  teaching,  and  that 
invariably.  They  who  Indulge  in  these  experiences,  and  they  who  sanction 
them,  alike  proclaim  their  mission  as  that  of  teachers  of  doctrines  and  farcical 
ceremonies. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  backing  of  these  dogmas  is  the  individual 
illustrating  the  psychological  state,  a  dead  theologian,  the  visible  church,  or 
the  Bible, — the  tendency  of  all  such  things  In  the  religious  world  is  to  en- 
slave the  minds  of  their  followers,  and  bind  them  with  the  chains  of  super- 
stitious reverence  for  creeds.  Not  one  of  all  the  train,  from  Paul  down  to 
the  latest  representative  of  this  school,  but  can  easily  be  described  as  oracular 
in  his  teaching. 

But  such  is  not  the  fact  concerning  the  representatives  of  the  Christ- 
life.  Indeed,  if  the  faintest  trace  of  such  authoritative  teaching  can  be  found 
in  one  who  presumes  to  represent  this  life,  by  that  token  can  such  profession 
be  repudiated  as  being  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting. 

We  confess  that  when  we  realized  how  exact  and  infallible  were  these 
balances,  that  the  dregs  of  this  Inherited  superstition  clamored  for  attention 
when  we,  In  the  interest  of  truth,  deliberately  placed  Jesus  in  these  scales, 
to  see  if  he  would  survive  the  test. 

What  If  he  could  be  proved  to  give  the  oracular  evidence  of  being  on  the 
same  side  of  the  balance  with  the  dogmatists  who  play  Sir  Oracle  in  his 
name!  Would  we  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions,  and  catalogue  him 
In  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case?  And  further,  would  we  accord  to 
others  willingly  the  same  liberty  in  this  direction? 
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A  POSSIBLE   LAW  OF  OUR   BEING 


Anyone  can  see  what  effort  must  be  required  on  the  part  of  one  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  very  heart  of  Christendom,  and  surrounded,  in 
its  inteusest  form,  with  dogmatic  teachings  concerning  Christ's  divinity, 
from  his  very  cradle,  to  enter  this  department  of  honest  examination,  and 
in  a  truth-loving  spirit  apply  this  test  to  the  being  worshipped  as  God  supreme 
l)y  nine-tenths   of  Christendom. 

But  we  not  only  do  so  ourselves,  but  hesitate  not  to  recommend  all 
others  to  do  the  same;  nay,  it  is  highly  proper  to  approach  the  subject  with 
the  distinct  determination  to  give  no  quarter,  in  any  direction,  or  l)e  swayed 
by  no  consideration  for  the  attitude  of  others,  provided  truth,  and  truth  only, 
is  the  object  pursued.  I'^or  if  Jesus  can  be  proved  to  be  a  dogmatist  as  to 
doctrines  and  precepts,  then  is  there  nothing  distinctive  in  him  compared  wltli 
all  other  oracles. 

Indeed,  in  that  case  he  is  directly  chargeable,  in  some  sense,  with  the 
persecutions  and  despotism  connected  with  the  preaching  of  his  "ism." 

Seeing,  then,  that  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  investigation  we  call  for 
the  placing  of  Jesus  alongside  the  beneficial  discoverers  of  our  race,  to  b  ( 
catalogued  with  them  and  therefore  examined  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
seeing  that  the  demand  is  made  as  an  axiom,  that  if  the  elements  of  bigotry 
or  dogmatic  teaching  are  discoverable  in  his  history,  they  would  give  anipl^ 
excuse  for  his  absolute  rejection  as  a  real  benefactor  of  man, — where  can 
there  possibly  be  any  lurking  danger  in  careful,  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  claims  of  the  Christ-life? 

If,  then,  no  such  lurking  dangers  environ  the  subject,  and  if  the  claims 
of  permanent,  far-reaching  good  as  the  result  are  promised,  and  testified 
to  by  many  who  court  investigation  of  their  lives  as  substantial  proof  there- 
of, should  any  who  have  the  opportunity  fail  to  thoroughly  examine? 

A  POSSIBLE  LAW  OF  OUR  BEING 


Just  as  it  is  a  law  of  our  being  that  misanthropes  are  made  by  one-sided 
study,  so  may  it  not  be  possible  that  it  is  also  a  law  of  our  being  that  faith 
in  the  Creator  as  personal  guide  and  teacher  shall  be  the  "open  sesame"  to 
all  possible  good? 

Accepting  the  tendency  of  the  present  times  to  reduce  all  things  to 
universal,  unvarying  laws,  we  can,  following  this  trend  of  the  age,  discuss 
this  question  along  these  lines,  with  positive  advantage. 

The  simple  commitment  of  one's  person  to  a  railway  train  makes  it  in- 
evitable that  he  be  rushed  along  the  train  whithersoever  it  goeth.  Thrust 
the  hand  into  fire,  and  the  hand  immediately  is  subject  to  the  universal 
laws  which  govern  heat;  and  hence  the  outcome  is  absolutely  certain  to  be 
burnt  flesh.  Cold  contracts,  and  heat  expands,  within  certain  specified  limits, 
with  unerring  exactitude.    And  so  of  all  the  laws  impressed  on  matter. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that  cause  and  effect  chase  each  other  with 
equal  precision  in  the  realm  of  the  mind  or  spirit,  although  the  laws  whicii 
rule  in  this  domain  are  not  as  readily  perceived. 
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Hence  it  is  not  necessary,  as  intimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  pamphlet, 
that  we  enter  into  the  interminable  discussion  as  to  whether  intelligent 
mind  or  intelligent  matter  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  in  the  world. 
Whether  the  intelligence  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  a  simple  tree 
the  same  sap  carries  nutriment  for  root,  bark,  sti  ii'  and  leaf,  ami  places  each 
atom  in  its  proper  place,  so  that  the  result  is  both  symmetrical  growth  and 
suitable  conditions  for  preserving  the  life  of  the  whole,  is  Inherent  in  tli  • 
matter  itself  of  which  the  tree  is  composed,  or  is  in  sotue  superintendiiig 
mind  outside  of  the  tree,  may  never  be  a  possible  deinonslration  to  flie  luimaii 
mind;  nevertheless,  the  existence  of  that  intelligence  is  a  demonstrable  faci, 
as  far  as  our  senses  can  minister  to  such  knowledge,  for  we  see  that  in- 
telligence in  action  continually. 

It  matters  not  which  theory  is  embraced  by  the  agriculturist  in  conse- 
crating himself  to  the  produ(!tion  of  plant-life,  the  same  results  reward 
his  labor  in  both  cases.  Provided  he  place  the  seed  or  plantlet  under  fav- 
oring conditions,  this  intelligent  force,  permeating  tlie  matter  planted,  will 
set  to  work  to  produce  the  desired  structure,  with  utter  indilTerence  to  the 
intentions  or  beliefs  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

Presuming  now  that  one  of  the  laws  of  our  being,  if  not  the  supreme 
law  thereof,  is  that  man  sliall  find  his  highest  destiny  in  the  attitude  to' God 
witnessed  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  then  it  would  follow  with  unerring  certainty 
that  he  who  cultivated  this  soil  would  be  rewarded  in  the  highest  possible 
degree,  whilst  he  who  neglected  so  to  do  would  ever  have  to  witness  meagru 
results. 

The  agriculturist  who  fails  to  place  himself  in  harmony  with  all  the  plant 
laws  receives  dissatisfaction  in  the  result  of  his  toil;  and  yet,  because  of  not 
ignoring  some,  he  does  not  meet  with  complete  failure,  in  the  same  way.  if 
our  analogy  holds  good,  men  may  witness  decided  failure  in  their  life  actions 
because  of  not  being  in  harmony  with  this  most  important  law  of  their 
being,  and  yet  be  gratified  by  partial  success  because  of  not  Ignoring  or  con- 
flicting with  all  the  laws  of  their  higher  nature. 

It  is  thus  that  we  account  for  the  bright  spots  in  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  sages  of  old;  that  part  of  their  lives  which  touched  and  harmonized  with 
this  law  of  their  being  accounts  for  these  bright  patches,  whilst  the  larger 
part  of  their  lives,  being  out  of  harmony  with  this  law,  was  shadowy  and 
Imperfect. 

It  matters  not  how  often  or  how  long  the  light  of  the  sun  is  kept  out  of 
a  darkened  room,  so  soon  as  the  smallest  orifice  is  made,  immediately  the  bene- 
ficent rays  of  light  enter  and  enlighten  the  darkness.  There  is  no  hesitancy 
evinced  on  the  part  of  sunlight,  tlie  result  of  vindiciiveness  or  pique;  for, 
after  being  excluded  a  thousand  times,  it  enters  with  a  face  as  beaming  as 
when  first  it  knocked  for  admission.  So  we  are  to  expect  that  the  results 
of  harmony  with  this  law  of  our  being  are  as  unvarying  and  as  pleasant  as 
the  operations  of  any  other  law,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  phantasies  of 
the  superstitious  and  the  religious. 

Approached,  therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  investigation, 
there  is  nothing  in  our  subject  to  suggest  fright  or  dread,  but  everything 
to  excite  hopefulness  and  proper  desire. 
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FROM   STILL   ANOTHER   STANDPOINT 

Tlu'  roinpuriHOii  of  muii  wltli  tlic  lower  aniniulH  BUKRcHtH  the  ubaence  of 
fU)iiU'  r»)r(«;  ill  iimii  not  yel  fully  recoKulzed  and  utili/.ed. 

Im  iiivriy  Ihliigs  the  anlinulH,  ruled  I'y  natural  Ipstinct  alone,  show  bett-T 
rt'sullH  than  civilized  man.  Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  eating  and 
«liliil<iriK.  UndomeHticated  animals  eat  and  drink  to  satiety;  that  Is,  they  not 
only  know  when  to  feed  and  when  to  cease,  hut  do  so  with  ease  and  coii:- 
I'orl;  and  the  result  to  them  is  uniform  health. 

Hut  man,  with  all  his  powers  of  instinct  and  reason,  knows  not  when 
lo  tlo  either  with  comfort  and  certainty;  and  as  a  consequence  has,  by  his 
inteiiiperunce,  brought  innumerable  painful  diseases  upon  the  race. 

The  aniimils,  by  simply  following  their  desires,  secure  the  pleasures  of 
•  iiiliiK  and  escape  the  effects  of  intemperance.  Man,  by  simply  following  his 
desires,  forfeits  the  pleasures  of  eating  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  his 
existence,  and  in  addition  is  heir  to  disease  in  Its  multiform  character. 

Kven  when  man  partially  escapes  the  effects  of  improper  eating,  It  n 
always  at  the  expense  of  his  comfort,  for  it  is  by  doing  violence  to  hiri 
desires  that  he  secures  this  partial  immunity  from  the  penalties  of  intem- 
perance. But  the  animals  have  to  put  no  curb  on  their  desires  to  secure  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  the  most  abstemious  of  men  obtain.  So  that  on  both 
counts  the  animal  is  the  winner  in  the  race  for  the  best  possible  results  in 
the  use  of  food. 

This  thought  is  well  brought  out  in  Seneca's  writings,  as  witness  the 
following  from  this  Roman  philosopher  of  the  Augustine  age: 

"As  for  us,  many  are  the  fetters  that  restrain  us,  many  the  infirmities 
that  weaken;  we  have  lain  long  in  the  mire;  to  be  cleansed  is  not  easy,  for 
we  are  not  merely  smirched,  but  soaked.  And,  without  changing  from  meta- 
phor to  metaphor,  I  would  ask,  as  I  do  oft,  when  I  reflect  upon  myself,  why 

l-'olly  should  have  so  firm  a  hold  of  us I  have  not  the  sense  to  know 

what  even  the  animals  learn  from  a  full  stomach,  to  wit:   the  just  mean  in 
victual  and  drink;  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  how  much  I  should  take." 

Does  not  this  fact  suggest  some  possible  discovery  whereby  man  may 
yet  surpass  the  animals  in  these  matters?  It  is  true  that  many  men  have 
professed  to  discover  the  true  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  But  when 
lliese  remedies  are  examined  they  are  all  found  to  be  on  the  line  of  rei»ressior, 
and  thus  prove  their  inferiority  as  compared  with  those  enij^'oyed  by  inferior 
orders  of  creation. 

In  the  researches  of  astronomers  it  is  often  suggested  to  them  that 
.^ome  hidden  body,  charged  with  attractive  force,  exists  near  by,  because  of 
observed  disturbance  in  the  course  or  path  of  some  known  body.  And  often 
I  his  suggestion  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  another  heavenly  body.  Just  so; 
we  maintain,  this  observed  disturbance  in  man's  orbit  should  suggest  an 
olher  power  yet  to  be  brought  into  play  to  harmonize  the  whole. 

Now,  granted  that  this  force  was,  and  Is,  that  discovered  by  Jesus;  then 
the  possible  advantages  of  its  study  and  acceptance  are  greatly  enhanced. 
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Certainly  we  do  not,  at  this  point,  bring  forward  surli  fa<  t  as  fully  (>^^lal) 
lishcd.  lUit  wo  maintain  that.  In  view  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  inm 
I)arlson   between    man   and   the   lower  animals,   the   bare   possibility   thai    in 

the  ChrlHt-life  is  the  supplenu'ntary  power  to  enable  man  to  take  !ii.s  jdacc 
as  in  every  respect  the  superior  of  ail  created  beings  on  eartli.  furnisiics  a 
strong  Incentive  for  the  close  consideration  of  the  subject  In  hand,  .lusi  imi 
template,  for  the  passing  moment,  me!i  the  world  over  and  lor  all  rnlinf 
time  wrestling  with  intemperance;  timt  is,  the  desire  for  excessive  iiKiiiljjcnrc 
in  their  animal  propensities;  and  having  nothing  to  iillli/.e  ii\  I  lie  dcalli 
grapple  but  will-power — that  is,  repression — and  what  a  hopeless  pi«  tuit-  Mic 
future  of  our  »*:.ce  presents. 

True  It  iS  that  even  this  gloomy  outlook  does  not  call  for  slackened  ef- 
fort In  the  use  of  repressive  measures  to  secure  both  personal  improve 
ment  and  the  improvement  of  the  many;  still,  the  hopeless  prospect  as  In 
lomplete,  or  even  general,  success  will,  and  does,  assert  Itself  in  many,  es- 
pecially the  thoughtful  student  of  things  as  they  really  are,  as  a  positive! 
source  of  discouragement. 

How  different  the  future  of  our  race  would  appear  if  It  was  discovered, 
and  generally  accepted,  that  this  comparative  failure  was  entlr(>ly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  true  complement  to  the  other  forces  in  man  had  be(>n  almost 
entirely  overlooked  or  undiscovered.  What  if  this  regenorulive  force  wa  i 
the  secret  of  the  Christ-life! 

CJranted,  then,  that  the  explanations  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  Christen- 
dom offers  are  unnatural  and  absurd,  are  even   fantastic,   still   the   fact   re 
mains  that  It  is  possible  that  all,  thus  far,  have  failed  to  correctly  in'.erprit 
that  life. 

That  there  is  something  grotescjuely  incongruous  between  the  lif<>  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  those  of  modern  Christendom  is  obvious  to  tli(>  most 
superficial  examiner,  provided  always,  of  course,  that  said  e.xaininer  is  liiiii- 
self  delivered  from  superstitious  reverenc^e  for  traditional  teaching.  .N'ow, 
tins  fact  of  irreconcilement  between  these  two  things  should  as  readily  sut^ 
gest  misinterpretation  on  the  part  of  Christendom  as  inher»'nr  defect  on  liie 
part  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  We  assert  the  misinterpretation  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  difference  between  the  two,  and  call  for  the  brushing  away,  as  mere  rub 
bish,  all  the  modern  superstructure  built  on  the  misinterpretation  of  his  life, 
and  call  for  the  exhaustive  re-examlnatlon  of  the  Christ-life,  unimpeded  l)y 
all  the  utterances  of  all  theologians. 

DIFFERENT  FROM  ALL  PREDECESSORS     " 

Naturally  enough,  the  life  and  reputed  institutes  of  Jesus  have  bi>(Mi 
compared  with  those  of  other  teachers  and  founders  of  religions,  in  order  to 
trace  similarity  between  them.  And  this  is  right  and  proper.  That  they 
have  all  been  brought  closer  together  by  such  study  of  Jesus  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  sages  of  the  East,  and  numerous  analogies  discovered,  is  wha. 
ought  to  be  expected. 

What  though  such  discoveries  clash  with  the  wishes  and  dogmatic  as- 
sertions of  narrow  bigotry,  the  discordant  sounds  of  such  clash  do  not  prove 
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the  absence  of  such  resemblances;  they  only  call  attention  to  the  spirit  of 
those  who  love  darkness  rather  than  the  light. 

Such  resemblances  do  exist,  and  much,  very  much,  of  the  reputed  teach- 
iiiKs  of  all  harmonize;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  many  precepts  found 
to  bo  common  to  them  a'.l  more  than  suggests  a  common  origin, — they  afford 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  some  bond  of  union  which  in  all  likelihood 
will  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  time. 

All  this  we  fully  and  freely  admit,  and  yet  proclaim  it  as  a  fact  easily 
proved  that  there  is  a  something  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  not  only 
different  and  diverse  from  all  the  rest  before  him,  but  that  difference  is  the 
one  and  only  one  thing  which  accounts  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  life  and 
teachings. 

In  the  writings  of  all  prominent  religious  teachers — those,  who,  like 
Huddha  and  Mahommet,  have  loft  a  deep  impress  on  mankind — there  are 
passing  glimpses  of  acquaintanceship  or  presumed  contact  with  the  unseen 
ruler  of  the  universe. 

Now,  in  using  this  reference  to  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  we  demand  no 
definite,  formulated  conception  of  any  writer  or  teacher  to  be  accepted  by  the 
reacior.  Our  argument  will  adapt  itself  to  any  thought  in  this  connection, 
be  it  simply  supreme  law,  force,  or  independent,  conscious  existence  as  rep- 
resenting the  ruler  of  the  universe.  All  these  sages  referred  to  are  on  rec- 
ord as  having  in  some  way  come  in  contact  with  this  external  power,  and 
as  having  their  course  in  life  shaped  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  such  con- 
tact. 

Take  the  case  of  Abraham,  as  given  in  the  Jewish  records,  even  grant- 
ing that  the  account  is  no  more  reliable  than  that  of  the  migration  of  .^Eneas 
from  Troy  to  Italy,  still  the  conception  or  thought  is  plainly  expressed  in 
them  of  a  man  who  came  in  touch  with  the  Supreme,  and  as  a  result  shaped 
his  whole  life  on  a  plan  entirely  different  from  that  of  his  forefathers. 

Take  the  history  of  the  Grecian  sage,  Socrates,  and  no  one  fact  in  hi;^ 
life  is  made  more  prominent  by  his  biographer,  Xenophon,  than  this — viz., 
that  at  times  he  believed  he  came  into  close  touch  with  the  Supreme,  and  reg 
ulated  his  life  by  such  contact. 

It  is  true  that  the  eit'ort  has  been  made  to  account  for  the  exceptional 
lives  of  these  worthies  by  leaving  out  altogether  these  passages  in  them,  or 
alluding  to  them  as  blemishes  rather  than  as  virtues,  as  simply  remnants 
of  the  superstition  of  their  earlier  day.  But  all  we  ask  heie  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  facts  as  undoubted  history. 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  men  in  all  ages  had,  or  thought  they  had,  personal 
contact  with  the  supremo  power;  and  so  thoroughly  did  they  believe  in  these 
experiences  that  they  shaped  their  lives,  in  a  measure,  to  have  them  in  hai- 
mony  with  the  instructions  they  presumed  they  received  from  this  power. 

Moreover,  as  a  rule,  these  actions,  the  real  or  presumed  outcome  of  such 
contact  with  the  Supreme,  tended  towards  righteousness.  We  say  not  that 
they  always  had  such  outcome;  but  the  trend  was  in  that  direction. 

Of  course  we  confine  such  thought  to  the  originators  of  systems  of  re- 
ligion or  philosophy,  and  not  to  their  mere  imitators. 
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This  thought  can  only  be  indicated  here,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  wo 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  will  command  universal  acceptance,  however  ex- 
haustive its  examination.  However,  it  is  thrown  out,  in  the  passing,  but  not 
as  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  our  reasoning.  All  we  demand  in  con- 
nection with  it  is  that  it  is  suggestive  of  the  thought  that  possibly  this  one 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  sages  of  the  world,  is  the  true  and  only  explana- 
tion of  the  deep  impress  which  they  made  on  their  own  or  after  generations. 

At  all  events,  it  is  suggestive  of  the  thought  that  man,  all  men,  might 
come  into  close  relations  with  the  unseen  God  if  their  methods  were  ad- 
opted, and  therefore  is  ample  excuse  to  all  and  each  for  the  close  study  of 
them  and  their  lives  in  connection  with  this  thought. 

NO   OTHER  SAGE  DID 

No  one  of  all  these  worthies  can  be  found,  as  far  as  the  preserved  records 
show,  who  committed  himself  in  the  absolute  sense  to  the  supreme,  and  ex- 
horted others  to  imitate  in  such  attitude,  and  as  a  consequence  told  of  the  re- 
sults in  life  of  such  abandonment  to  an  unseen  guide  and  teacher. 

That  the  thought  of  such  possible  attitude  to  God  came  to  many  as  a 
conception  to  be  studied,  and  even  experimented  with,  is  supposable,  if  not 
fully  authenticated. 

We  are  here  not  dealing  with  some  mystical  thought,  but  with  a  some- 
thing which  can  be  put  into  plain,  prosaic  speech.  It  is  a  conception  that 
anyone  can  entertain,  for  example,  that  a  man,  any  man,  could  stand  before 
his  conception  of  the  supreme  in  nature,  and  make  a  covenant  with  that 
power,  with  these  clearly  defined  specifications,  to  wit:  that  he  henceforth, 
to  the  close  of  life,  would  take  his  ultimate  instructions  from  him  and  him 
alone.  Whatever  conception  might  come  to  him  from  others  as  individual 
or  corporate  teachers,  from  tradition,  from  theologians,  from  his  own  con- 
science, reason  or  common  sense, — all  should  be  referred  to  him,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  might  supersede  all,  and  require  a  course  of  action 
diametrically  opposed  to  all,  to  be  followed  without  murmur  or  even  partial 
swerving.  That  even  if  the  results  of  such  action  might  not  approve  them- 
selves to  his  judgment  or  that  of  others,  still  this  his  covenant  should  hold 
good  till  death,  and  not  be  broken,  no  matter  what  the  outcome. 

Now,  granted  that  all  men  should  by  anticipation  pronounce  on  such 
altitude  as  fanatical,  and  the  result  sure  to  be  disastrous  in  every  direction — 
still,  all  must  admit  the  possibility  of  r  ly  man  assuming  such  attitude. 

Moreover,  no  one  could  truthfully  testify  concerning  the  results  of  such 
attitude,  save  only  he  who  had  made  the  venture.  All  others,  it  is  manifest, 
could  only  speculate  concerning  the  matter. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that,  should  anyone  so  abandon  himself  to  God  for  life, 
and  become  a  teacher  of  such  attitude,  he  could  not  be  consistent  and  teach 
that  it  was  dangerous  or  wrong  to  so  act,  or  advocate  the  teachings  of  any 
man,  his  own  included,  which  antagonized  or  ignored  such  attitude  to  God. 

To  illustrate:  It  would  compromise  any  man  who  professed  to  dis- 
cover a  vastly  improved  electric  motor,  one  easily  manufactured,  and  proved 
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by  himself  to  secure  all  the  results  he  publicly  ascribed  to  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  use  freely  the  inferior  motors  invented  by  other  men,  and  even  recom- 
mend them,  and  them  only,  to  others.  Just  as  absurd  would  it  be  for  one  who 
professed  to  illustrate  the  attitude  of  absolute  abandonment  to  the  supreme 
rules,  and  who  testified  to  the  results  as  superior  to  all  other  possible  result.-i, 
l)ut  at  the  same  time  wrote  and  spoke  as  recommending  absolute  or  partial 
al)andonment  to  his  own  or  another  man's  rules  and  regulations. 

From  all  of  whic;h  the  thought  with  which  we  are  burdening  these  pages 
can  easily  be  apprehended.  History  furnishes  the  account  of  no  man  who 
represented  such  utlitudc  of  acceptance  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  univcrsf- 
as  sole  teacher  and  guide  for  the  individual,  up  to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesuo 
of  Nazareth.  , 

All  kinds  of  darihg  conceivable  have  been  indulged  in  by  individual  niaii, 
but  this  venture  never  was  made,  and  the  fact  preserved  as  authentic  history. 


DID  JESUS  DO  SO? 
We  premise  what  will  now  be  readily  accepted  by  all — viz,,  that  if  he  did 
so  act,  this  one  fact  would  make  his  life  a  contrast  to  all  previous  lives.    And 
furtlicr,  it  would  then  be  supposable  that  this  one  fact  might  fully  account 
for  the  fugitive  quantity  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  represented  in  his  life. 

liut  in  putting  forth  this  and  kindred  thoughts,  we  insist  on  it  that  any 
apparent  absurdity  connected  with  them,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  world  and  because  of  the  claim  there- 
fore made  that  they  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  all  men,  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  careful  examination. 

\Vc  assert  it  as  a  fact,  the  proofs  of  which  are  ample  and  easily  reached, 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  in  his  life  and  teachings  fully  illustrate  this  fact  of 
al)solute  abandonment  to  the  unseen  God. 

This  important  fact,  of  course,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  what  rei-ords  have 
been  preserved  concerning  his  life  and  teachings.  That  is,  our  appeal  first  of 
all  is  to  be  made  to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

lUit  here  we  are  met  by  many  with  the  objection  that  said  Scriptures  are 
unreliable,  that  much  of  themareof  the  purely  traditionary  character,  and  what 
may  have  been  at  lirst  relial)le  have  been  so  loaded  down  with  errors  from 
transcri))ers  and  interp()hitt)rs  that  no  argument  of  a  trustworthy  character 
can  possibly  be  foumled  on  them.  Now,  granting  all  this  and  much  more  of 
liie  same  Kind,  still  there  are  certain  facts  in  connection  with  them  wliicii 
are  indisputable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  fact  that  such  a  book  as  the  New  Testament 
exists;  and,  in  the  second  place,  no  nn\ttcr  how  traditionary  or  unre'.ial)le  th-' 
text,  still,  if  amidst  its  crudities  this  thought  we  have  above  expressed  is 
found  in  lonnection  with  the  experieiu  e  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  if  it  is 
found  in  no  other  scriptures,  then  these  are  facts.  And  thirdly,  these  facts 
can  then  bo  lifted  out  of  all  their  surroundings  and  submitted  to  modern 
critical  examination,  without  prejudice. 
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Let  all  the  writings  about  Copernicus  and  his  discovery  of  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  around  the  sun  be  proved  to  be  mythical  and  traditionary,  until 
doub^  of  the  existence  of  such  a  man  should  be  entertained  by  all,  still,  if  in 
those  writings  the  fact  and  proofs  of  the  Copernican  system  were  found,  and 
in  no  previous  wri^'ngs, — the  general  mythical  character  of  those  writing.-; 
would  not  alter  the  i.'t  that  the  discovery  was  made  and  verified  at  tiie 
time  indicated  by  the  writings,  and  at  no  previous  stage  in  human  progress. 
The  application  of  this  simile  is  obvious,  and  easily  illustrates  the  matter  in 
hand.  And  hence  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  all  the  usual  ol)jections 
against  the  modern  teachings  of  Christendom,  however  well  taken,  need 
not  interfere  with  the  close  examination  of  the  gospel  which  is  preached 
in  these  pages. 

The  dogmas  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  Jeans, 
of  his  resurrection,  of  his  ascension  or  any  other  of  the  foundational  dosinas  i>r 
Christendom,  whether  proved  or  dlsaproved,  would  not  alter  the  facts  ahov 
indi(;ated  if  so  be  they  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  Script ures. 

Moreover,  if  said  Scriptures  only  gave  the  hint  of  such  possible  attitude 
to  (Jod  as  above  depicted,  and  if  one  living  in  this  country  had  put  into  i)rac- 
tlce  and  verified  the  results  said  in  these  Scriptures  to  be  coniUHled  with  su;!i 
attitude  to  God  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  it  would  be  a  fact  that  the  life  of  Jesus, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  originated  such  modern  experience,  and  would 
tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Christ-life  in  the  estimation  of  all  honest 
examiners. 

Should  the  beautiful  art  of  photography  be  lost  to  the  world,  or  only  p"(>- 
served  In  some  one  obscure  manuscript,  which  manuscript  had  become  neglect- 
ed or  used  for  purposes  entirely  foreign  to  its  original  intention,  then  if,  iit 
some  age  in  the  world's  history,  an  individual,  by  its  careful  study,  should  r;'- 
discover  and  utilize  this  knowledge,  it  would  be  a  fact  that  he  drew  his  knowl- 
edge both  directly  and  indirectly  from  this  discarded  and,  mayhap,  in  most 
respects,  mythical  manuscript.  Again  our  illustration  is  both  simple  and  easy 
in  its  application.  In  short,  look  at  our  statement  from  any  and  every  stand- 
point, and  it  must  commend  iioclf  to  all  as  worthy  of  careful  examination,  no 
matter  how  great  or  positive  their  revolt  against  the  dogmatic  teaching  o!' 
the  (!hristendom  of  to-day. 

It  is  because  we  are  aware  how  absolut:)  this  revolt  on  the  part  of  some 
is,  that  we  have  lingered  long  at  this  point  to  meet  all  conceivable  argument t-- 
against  the  simple  examination  of  the  gospel  which  we  preach. 

However,  to  arrest  the  attention  at  this  point  is,  we  believe,  to  capture 
the  judgment,  and,  as  a  final  result,  to  impress  upon  all,  the  facts  wliicli  we 
advocate  as  facts,  seeing  the  proofs  which  establish  them  are  all-conviiiciug. 
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THE  PROOFS 

As  to  these  we  do  not  deem  it  needful  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  and 
quote  every  passage  bearing  on  the  subject.  As  before  stated,  it  is  (juite  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose  to  show  that  the  thought  of  perpetual,  unlimited  aban- 
donment to  the  unseen  ruler  of  the  universe  is  fully,  unmistakably  indictated. 
That  this  is  so  indicated  can  easily  be  discovered  in  such  expressions  as  tho 
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following:  "I  do  always  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me;"  "I  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me;"  "The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  myself;"  "The  Father  that  dwelleth  <n 
me  he  doeth  the  work;"  "I  can  of  myself  do  nothing,  as  I  hear  I  judge." 

But  it  is  more  emphatically  brought  out  in  his  final  teachings  to  his 
disciples;  for  in  them  ne  is  represented  as  leaving  them,  without  limitations, 
in  the  hands  of  the  unseen  God,  to  be  taught  and  guided  absolutely  by  him, 
after  exactly  the  same  pattern  illustrated  in  his  own  life.  For  he  said  of 
this  Teacher,  that  he  would  guide  them  into  all  truth;  that  he  would  teach 
them  all  thingo;  that  he  would  show  them  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong. 

This,  we  maintain,  is  all  the  proof  that  can  legitimately  l)e  called  for  to 
establish  the  facts  mentioned.  And  yet  there  are  very  many  more  passages 
than  those  here  alluded  to  wiiich  could  be  used  in  this  connection.  But  as 
our  present  aim  is  to  arrest  the  attention  of  readers  to  a  fuller  examination, 
not  to  call  them,  in  the  present  treatise,  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole 
matter,  we  content  ourselves  with  quoting  what  is  srimply  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  facts  mentioned. 

We  have  then  in  these  Scriptures  the  fact  stated,  that  one  man  did  pro- 
fess to  take  all  his  instructions,  without  one  exception,  from  the  unseen  God, 
and  taught  all  others  to  do  the  same. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  that  in  this  characteristic  of  Jesus  none  of 
the    teachers  of  modern  Christendom  imitate  their  presumed  founder. 
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We  are  instinctively  impelled  to  combat  an  array  of  objections  to  such 
method  of  argument  as  the  above  heading  apparently  indicates.  I'''or  the  ex- 
pression smacks  unmistakably  of  the  "ad  hominem"  methods  of  enthusiastic 
religionists  in  the  propagation  of  their  "isms."  What  doctrine  in  Christen"'- 
dom  has  been  too  fantastic  to  be  attempted  to  be  upheld  by  personal  testi- 
mony as  to  its  marvellous  results  in  Mie  life!  That  a  very  large  portion  of 
this  is  pure  charlatanism,  and  as  such  awakens  only  proper  disgust  on  the 
part  of  honest  observers  or  investigators,  is  perfectly  true,  and  therefore  it 
is  but  natural  that  the  appeal  to  personal  testimony  in  connection  with  any 
subject  which  has  even  a  flavor  in  it  of  religion  should  awaken  misgivings 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Nevertheless,  we  maintain  that  the  turning  away 
from  the  argument  connected  with  personal  testimony,  because  of  the  mulct- 
plication  of  such  facts  as  above  admitted,  is  neither  wise  nor  justifiable.  It 
would  be  an  illustration  of  the  unscientific  act  of  accepting  a  general  fact  as 
proved  because  somt;  of  its  particulars  were  proved  to  be  true.  Before  a 
general  truth  can  be  accepted  as  such,  all  its  particulars  must  be  first  proved 
true.  Hence  it  is  that  one  of  the  foundational  laws  oi:  logic  is,  that  the  argu- 
ment from  particulars  to  generals  has  littl-:  force. 

The  absurdity  of  such  conclusion  in  the  present  instance  is  readily  seen 
the  moment  the  attention  is  turned  to  it,  for  such  conclusion  would,  in  tha 
end,  rule  out  of  investigation  all  human  testimony,  and  virtually  render  all- 
sided  examination  impossible.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  personal  experience— 
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that  is,  personal  testimony — is  not  only  admitted,  it  is  even  looked  for  and 
encouraged  in  practical  life,  and  that  in  every  direction.  Indeed,  on  no  one 
fact  i.s  human  protri-ess  kg  (icicndent  as  personal  expt^rience  and  testiujony. 

We  therefore  incorporate  this  fucior  in  our  examination  as  needing  no 
apology,  our  seeming  apology  l)eing  given  simply  to  meet  the  "snap  judg- 
ments" which  are  the  outcome  of  jugglery  in  the  name  of  Christianity. 

To  make  the  simple  statement,  that  for  upwards  of  a  decade  we  per- 
sonally have  taken  the  attitude  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe  indicated 
in  this  pamphlet,  is  certainly  to  make  a  statement  of  singular  import.  To 
court  publicity  in  the  statement  might  well  try  the  nerve  of  anyone.  And  yet, 
that  is  exactly  the  meaning  of  our  personal  testimony. 

The  detailed  account  of  our  personal  history  leading  ;ip  to  this  result  it 
is  not  needful  to  give,  as  it  could  only  be  given  in  the  interests  of  curiosity. 
The  fact  of  having  accepted  such  attitude  to  the  Supreme  is  the  essential 
part  of  our  personal  experience  which  belongs  to  this  examination  of  tlie 
('hrist-life. 

We  here  re-state  this  attitude  at  the  risk  of  being  prolix;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  in  the  interests  of  perspicuity.  It  was,  and  is,  that  henceforth,  to 
tlie  close  of  life,  we  should  take  all  our  teaching  and  guidance  from  iJod 
only;  that  the  outcome  of  such  guidance,  no  matter  how  apparently  fantas- 
tical or  irrational,  should  not  change  this  attitude  to  him  as  supreme,  ultimate 
teacher;  that  if  final  disaster  was  to  be  the  only  result,  such  disaster  might 
of  itself  teach  its  lessons  to  after  generations;  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
could  not  teach  a  completed  lesson  till  after  our  demise. 

Connected  with  this  attitude  is  our  attitude  to  our  fellow-men,  after  the 
pattern  indicated  and  illustrated  by  Jesus — viz.,  that  we  confine  our  teach- 
ing to  all  others  to  the  recommendation  that  they  too  should  adopt  tliis  atti- 
tude, illustrated  by  us,  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  world. 

This  position  which  we  have  taken  completely  cuts  us  off  from  being  a 
teacher,  or  even  recommender,  of  laws,  rules,  or  doctrines,  as  of  vital  im- 
portance. It  leaves  the  road  open  to  all  who  imitate  us  to  dilTer  in  tlieir 
practice  and  belief  at  all  points. 

Of  course,  this  final  attitude  to  the  power  outside  of  man  was  not  as- 
sumed on  our  part  until  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  the  proper  tiling 
to  do  in  conserving  the  l)est  interests  of  ourself  and  all  concerned.  It  was 
no  doubtful  venture  of  faith,  although  the  venture  was  absolute  and  prac- 
tically irreversible.  In  fino,  it  was  not  the  reckless,  inconsiderate  act  of  tliM 
fatalist,  or  tlie  bigot;  but  the  thoughtful,  well-considered  act  whicli  followed 
many  years  of  practical  study  and  practice  of  all  forms  of  religious  truth. 
Therefore,  as  such,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of  our  readers  its  respectful  (con- 
sideration. 

We  appeal  to  the  reader  as  to  his  own  conscious  ability  at  any  time  to 
take  a  similar  attitude  to  the  supreme  power,  no  matter  under  what  name 
or  thought  that  power  is  accepted  by  liim,  and  are  sure  that  he  will  assent 
to  our  declaration  as  true,  that  lie  is  conscious  of  such  ability.  Moreover,  If 
his  thought  dwell  on  the  matter  long  enough,  he  will  be  conscious  that  it 
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will  present  itself  to  him  as  risky  in  the  extreme,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
not  at  all  attractive.  In  short,  it  is  something  from  which,  at  first  thought, 
he  feels  he  would  decidedly  shrink,  and  that  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
nature. 

WHY    WAS    JESUS    THE    FIRST? 

The  concluding  thought  of  the  last  article  of  itself  will  explain  this  fact, 
at  least  in  part.  The  extreme  unwillingness  of  the  reader  himself  to  as- 
sume such  attitude  to  God  as  is  here  indicated,  he  will  instinctively  feel 
must  be  common  to  all  men,  and  therefore  will  easily  account  for  the  fact, 
in  a  general  way,  that  none  were  found  ii;  the  early  ages  of  the  world  ven- 
turesome enough  to  commit  themselves  in  this  absolute  sense  to  divine 
guidance. 

But  how  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Abrahams,  the  Buddhas  or  (he 
Socrateses  of  our  race  failed?  The  fact  that  they  ventured  so  far  with  ad- 
vantageous results  would  surely  suggest  to  them,  one  would  think,  the  fact 
that  a  perfect  abandonment  to  the  unseen  guide  would  be  attended  with  com- 
plete safety. 

It  certainly  is  surprising  that  from  p.ll  their  number,  no  such  one  can 
be  found.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  apparently  hard  conditions  which  such 
attitude  exacted,  and  how  these  conditions  strike  at  human  pride  and  am- 
I'ition,  the  explanation  is  not  hard  to  reach. 

To  renounce  all  right  and  title  to  be  a  teacher  of  men,  to  simply  direct 
others  to  the  one  source  of  knowledge — and  that  source  entirely  outside 
ourselves — in  itself  is  no  light  demand,  for  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  am- 
bition. Then,  to  yield  our  deductions  from  reason  and  research  in  the  realm 
of  theology  to  be  pronounced  on  in  the  absolute  sense  is  a  hard  blow  at  the 
pride  of  intellect,  presumed  to  be  strongest  in  those  who  have  made  some 
progress  in  this  field  of  research.  And  finally,  the  terror  of  fanaticism  as  the 
possible  outcome  of  such  venture  would  assert  itself  as  a  stronger  deterrent 
to  such  sages  than  even  to  the  less  cultured. 

These  speculations,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  history,  will  at  least  ap- 
proximately answer  the  question  before  us. 

We  learned,  in  our  study  of  the  Chinese  sage,  Confucius,  that  this  fear  of 
fanaticism  took  Huch  complete  possession  of  him  that  he  put  himself  on 
record  as  having,  once  for  all,  refused  to  investigate  in  this  direction,  and 
rt'comniLnds^d  his  disc;i)les  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject, 
pronouncing  oi  it  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  And  yet,  strange  contradic- 
tion, he  j.(kno\vl.^dged  the  ancient  scriptures  of  his  forefathers  to  be  inspired. 

This  absurd  attitude  toward  spiritual  truth,  taken  by  the  leading  sage  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom,  has  its  counterpart  in  :he  life  of  many  a  modern  sage, 
v.ho  unhei-;iiatiugly  subscribes  to  the  modern  dogma  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  but  pn  nounces  it  to  be  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  practical 
study  of  spirituality. 

It  is  a  more  dlHicult  matter,  however,  to  account  for  the  fact  that  no 
one  of  the  sages  of  Christianity  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus. 
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This  fact  seems  so  incredible  that  the  critics  of  modern  Christianity  have 
not  looked  upon  it  as  even  a  supposable  fact.  However,  our  investigations 
have  forced  us  to  this  surprising  conclusion. 

When  our  attention  was  called  to  this  as  a  possil)le  fact,  we  investigated 
tlioroughly,  and  as  a  result  were  treated  to  a  constant  succession  of  surpris(<s, 
but  not  giving  up  our  investigations  because  of  tli('st>  surprises, 
or  because  of  the  tremor  and  agitation  caused  by  our  persistence,  \v(>  were 
simply  compelled,  in  spite  of  our  sympathies  and  preferences,  to  admit  tiie 
fact  as  a  fact. 

That  is,  granted  that  the  life  of  Jesus  has  its  explanation  in  his  absol- 
ute! a))an(lunment  to  God  as  the  only  teacher  and  guide,  and  liiat  liis  teadi- 
iiig  harmonizes  with  this  thought,  we  found  no  modern  (Miristian  who  imitated 
Iiim  in  these  respects;  nay,  tliey  all,  without  exception,  hastened  to  a.ssure  us 
tiiat  such  was  not  their  attitude,  and  emphasized  tliis,  their  testimony,  i)y 
anathematizing  us  for  presuming  to  illustrate  and  teach  such  attitude  to  God. 

Thus,  our  study  of  modern  Chiislianity  has  been  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive in  this  direction,  and  therefore  we  announce  an  indisputable  fact 
when  we  assert  that  no  one  of  the  representatives  of  modern  Christianity 
does  reproduce  the  Christ-life  after  the  thought  brought  out  in  these  pages. 

We  then  pursued  our  researches  through  ecclesiastical  history,  to  dis- 
cover when  the  race  of  the  representatives  of  the  Christ-life  died  out.  And 
liere  again  we  were  treated  to  a  succession  of  surprises;  for  we  found  no 
trace  of  such  a  personage  in  all  the  writings  of  the  reformers  of  the  lifteentli 
';entury,  nor  in  those  of  any  of  their  followers,  to  the  present  time. 

Again  we  continued  our  researches,  and  traced  the  stream  of  Christian 
experience  and  teaching  up  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  found  that  in  all  these  voluminous  writings  are  preserved  the  records  of 
no  such  examples  of  the  Christ-life. 

IJut  surely,  thought  we,  we  shall  find  such  examples  amongst  the  earliest 
disciples  of  Jesus;  and  therefore  it  was  not  till  after  the  most  careful  and 
minute  study  possible  that  we  were  forced  to  conclude  that  Jesus,  whilst 
exemplifying  such  attitude  to  God,  and  teaching  it  as  liis  gospel  for  tlic 
world,  left  no  one,  even  of  his  immediate  disciples,  who  exemplified  it  fully, 
or  tauglit  it  clearly  and  definitely  to  their  fellow  men. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  an  approach  to  so  doing,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  tlieir  live^';  but  they  all  seem  to  have  cowered  before  the  dread  of 
fanaticism  on  the  part  of  tneir  converts,  and  finally  contented  themselves 
with  teaching  dogmas  and  traditions  al)out  the  supernatural  character  of 
Jesus,  and  piling  up  rules  and  regulations  for  the  minute  observance  of  their 
followers. 

And  yet,  amidst  their  cumbrous  systems  of  theology  and  multiplied  pre- 
cepts, there  are,  ever  and  anon,  glimpses  of  the  Christ-life  in  its  various  as- 
pects— glimpses  which  have  given  character  to  Christianity,  as  exceeding 
in  this  aspect  of  spirituality  all  other  legalistic  religions. 

What  wonder,  when  we  had  to  announce  such  conclusions  of  our  re- 
searches, that  we  were  met  on  every  hand  with  the  anathemas  of  Christen- 
dom, 
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And  yet  it  cannot  be  a  source  of  surprise  to  till  onlookers  that  so  few 
individuals  were  able  to  tear  themselves  away  from  superstitions  repard  for 
tiie  Church's  anathema  suflicienlly  enouKli  to  meet  our  invcstipations  in  a 
I  iitit  loviiiK  spirit.  That  very  few  have  done  so  is  a  fact,  however  prcat  may 
1)0  the  surprise  felt  in  connection  with  that  fad. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  have  done  so,  one  of  whom  is  heard  from  in  this 
pamphlet. 

Another  i)ossil)Io  reason  why  this  attitude  to  God  was  first  illustrated 
by  Jesus  may  be  in  connection  with  the  universal  law  of  development  which 
seems  to  be  hid  in  mankind  and  illustrated  by  their  history. 

It  was  always  a  fact,  tliat  if  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder  were  brouglit 
together,  and  fire  applied  to  them,  an  explosion  would  take  place,  and  great 
force  be  generated.  And  yet  many  ages  rolled  by  before  an  individual  madii 
this  c()nil)ination  and  applied  his  torch  thereto.  So,  too,  it  was  always  a  fact 
that  the  expansive  power  of  steam  could  be  utilized  as  a  motor;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  mankind  were  far  on  in  developing  civilization  ere  the  man 
was  found  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 

But  before  the  day  of  the  full  discovery  of  steam  as  a  motor,  there  were 
ever  and  anon  indications  of  the  coming  event,  in  its  partial  discovery. 

Amongst  the  relics  of  bygone  days  are  found  letter-stamps,  which  fore- 
shadowed the  printer's  art,  but  seemingly  they  never  suggested  to  any  the 
tliought  of  whole  books  thus  stamped,  or  printed.  It  would  appear  that  the 
time  or  circumstances  were  not  opportune  for  such  extensive  application  of 
the  embrj'onic  thought.  Do  not  all  these  scraps  of  history  suggest  the  ap- 
parent possible  and  Impossible  being  united  in  the  history  of  every  discovery? 
The  discovery  of  America  was  a  possibility  long  before  the  days  of  ('oluml)us; 
nay,  it  had  actually  been  accomplished  by  the  enterprising  Norsemen;  and 
yet,  because  the  world  was  not  prepared  to  utilize  the  discovery,  it  remained 
for  the  times  of  Columbus  to  witness  the  real,  practical  discovery  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere. 

All  these  things  suggest  to  many  the  idea  of  a  superintending  mind,  or 
la»",  which  makes  possible,  then  probable,  then  certain,  the  various  dis(;ov- 
eries,  withcui  which  development  in  our  race  would  be  an  impossibility,  or 
at  best  a  stunted  growth. 

All  the  facts  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  discoveries  were  exist- 
ent ere  the  first  man  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth;  but  were  only 
discovered  to  men  as  advancing  civilization  and  increased  knowledge  made 
their  discovery  possible. 

Now,  is  it  not  only  conceivable,  is  it  not  extremely  probable,  that  liiis 
same  power  had  ordained  that  the  ethical  problem  of  our  race  was  to  be  solved 
in  this  attitude  to  the  Supreme,  exhibited  by  Jesus;  and,  moreover,  would  it 
not,  in  that  case,  be  a  possibility  and  yet  an  impossibility  that  any  before 
his  day  should  make  this  discovery,  exactly  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
both  possible  and  Impossible  that  steam  could  be  utilized  as  a  motor  before 
the  days  of  Watt? 

Granted  the  analogy  here  indicated — and  this  we  contend  is  not  making 
an  improper  demand, — then  we  have  a  possible  explanation  of  the,  to  many, 
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perplexing  fact  that  Jesus,  the  discoverer  of  this  fact,  should  appear  so  late 
in  the  history  of  our  race. 

To  the  modern  theologian,  the  above  is  a  riddle,  unoxplainable  after  a 
common-sense  pattern,  and  hence  he  has  to  fall  back  on  silly  traditions — 
traditions  which  would  shock  his  reasoning  powers  had  he  not  resolved  to 
let  his  credulity  block  the  way  to  all-sided  examination. 

Is  It  a  more  Irrational  thought  that  man  should,  througli  untold  genera- 
tions, climb  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  all  ethical  problems  were 
wrapped  up  in  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  God,  than  that  barbarous  man  should 
require  many  thousands  of  years  to  arrive  at  the  enlightenment  and  civiliza- 
tion of  this  century?  We  think  that  if  the  matter  is  looked  at  with  suffi- 
cient care,  few  will  repudiate  the  analogy. 

However,  it  matters  not  how  any  may  be  disposed  to  reject  these  sugges- 
tions as  fouridatlonless  speculations,  seeing  they  at  least  point  to  a  possible 
way  for  accounting  for  the  unique  life  of  Jesus  which  will  harmonize  with 
modern  thought,  without  bringing  in  the  transcendental  nonsense  of  mediaj- 
val  imaginings. 

IS  GOD  GOOD? 

With  many  this  question  must  be  faced,  and  settled,  in  some  sense,  ere 
they  can  entertain  serious  thoughts  concerning  the  whole  subject. 

Our  ideals  of  God  claim  that  he  must  represent  all,  and  more  than  all, 
we  throw  into  the  word  "good."  But  we  are  met  in  our  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  his  hands  with  that  which  so  outrages  these  thoughts  that  the  re- 
sult of  such  examination  tends  to  repel  rather  than  attract. 

All  progress  in  creation  seems  to  be  connected  with  fearful  agony  and 
intense  suffering  on  the  part  of  all  sentient  beings.  The  devourer  and  the  de- 
voured comprise,  apparently,  the  whole  animal  creation  of  our  world,  whilst 
in  connection  with  this  everlasting  sacrifice  of  life,  as  the  only  means  of  ad- 
vancement or  even  continuation  of  life,  there  are  added  such  needless  details 
of  torture  and  prolonged  suffering  that  we  turn  away  in  horror  and  disgust 
from  the  awful  picture  so  soon  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  its  truthful  dress. 

The  beasts  of  prey  not  only  destroy  life  but  are  absolutely  reckless  as 
to  the  amount  of  torture  they  inflict;  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  they  seem  to 
take  added  pleasure  to  their  feast  from  the  writhings  of  their  victims. 

Unpitying  nature  flings  up  or  submerges  its  continents  with  supreme  in- 
difference to  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  animals  affected  by  her  irregular 
though  periodical  cataclysms. 

And  when  we  regard  the  history  of  our  own  race  it  is  the  same  picture 
of  horrors,  only  vastly  more  lurid  and  shuddery  in  its  ghastly  details.  For 
man  not  only  sides  with  nature  in  destroying  the  lives  of  the  lower  creatures, 
but  is  fiercer  and  more  destructive  than  nature  herself  and  climaxes  the  cruel- 
ty of  all  in  his  dealings  with  his  own  species. 

Men,  by  the  multitude,  have  been  found  the  world  over  who  have  con- 
secrated their  ingenuity  to  the  torture  of  their  fellowmen,  and  hapless  vie- 
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tiiiis   by   the   nilllioii   have   been    provided   by   their   Creator   to   gratify   tliia 
fimdisii  desire. 

Whoever  saw  a  trace  of  pity  on  the  cyclone's  terril)le  front,  or  belieltl 
syinpatliy  on  tlie  face  of  the  eartliqual<e'8  giant  form?  l'\'w  tliere  are  amongst 
mankind  wlio,  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  do  not  face  misfortnno  in 
some  one  of  its  unpitying  aspects,  when  the  blackness  of  darkness,  with  n-) 
ray  of  hope  athwart  its  relentless  countenance,  grasps  its  victim. 

Now,  all  this  has  been  going  on  during  all  the  ages  and  still  goes  on 
under  the  eye  of  the  being  or  force  responsible  for  the  creation  and  uphold- 
ing of  our  world  as  it  is.  Well  may  we  ask,  in  view  of  these  things,  "('an 
the  author  of  such  misery  be  good'.'" 

True  it  is  that  there  is  another  picture  in  this  same  world,  and  (hat  ;i 
bright,  attractive  one.  Hut  this  does  not,  and  cannot,  completely  cover  out  of 
sight  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  the  other. 

How  foolish  the  fantastic  creations  of  religionists  to  explain  this  mixture, 
all  who  emerge  out  of  the  trammels  of  tradition  and  superstition  well  know. 
Imaginings  (concerning  two  forces,  one  bad  and  the  other  good,  colliding  and 
resulting  in  the  world  as  we  see  it,  whether  after  the  conception  of  Zoroaster 
or  Augustine,  only  awaken  the  contempt  of  all  such  and  tend  to  intensify 
the  mystery. 

This  mystery  still  exists;  and,  for  auglit  we  know,  will  ever  exist.  Wiio 
can  successfully  traverse  its  labyrinths?  We  personally  have  no  myths  to 
offer  as  facts  on  which  to  form  some  plausible  theory  of  reconcilement.  W'> 
can  only  invite  to  a  careful  contemplation  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  their 
clear,  definite  character.  Pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow,  fortune  and 
misfortune  do  unite  in  the  lives  of  men  everywhere;  and,  for  anything  wo 
know  to  the  contrary,  will  continue  so  to  do. 

It  is  not  difhcult  to  imagine  alleviations  of  pain  and  misery  in  any  and 
all  directions  without  militating  against  the  advantage  of  all.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  cat  tribe  must  feed  on  animal  flesh,  would  it  militate  against  that 
fact  that  if  they  lost  their  disposition  to  play  with  their  captured  victims,  and 
so  shorten  their  sufferings? 

If  alternative  uprising  and  subsidence  of  the  continents  is  needful  for 
the  improvement  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  why  not  these  changes  be  al- 
ways gradual  and  so  rule  cut  volcanic  outbursts  with  its  myriad  deaths  of 
violence! 

'  Such  questions  in  detail  could  be  asked  by  the  million,  and  to  our  (inito 
minds  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
lUit  they  are  not  thus  answered,  as  facts  everywhere  proclaim.  In  spite  of 
our  eager  questioning,  or  even,  mayhap,  agonizing  prayers,  they  remain  just 
as  they  were  ages  ago,  and  still  will  go  on  as  stubborn,  relentless  facts. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  that  they  could  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  without  entailing  still  greater  disaster.  After  every  excursion 
1nt(.  the  regions  of  fancy  world-making  and  world-governing,  we  have  to  re- 
trin  as  real  agnostics  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  evil  in  the  make-up  of 
tl  3  universe.    And,  after  all,  we,  if  really  candid  and  not  swayed  by  hot  pas- 
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fclon  or  intemperate  speech,  must  admit  that,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, the  world  of  suffering  may  be  aa  necessary  to  iv  possible  universe  as 
the  world  of  joy.  That  is,  we  are  arraigned  before  the  tril)unal  of  our  own 
linite  thought,  until  we  have  to  confess  to  utter  Ignorance  in  every  direction 
concerning  this  matter. 

It  is  true  then,  that  none  of  the  fancy  creations  of  religionists,  including 
those  of  Christianity  in  any  or  all  of  its  modern  dresses,  throw  one  ray  of 
light  on  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  works  of 
the  Creator;  but,  having  established  this  fact,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
other  fact,  viz.,  that  we  know  of  no  solution  of  this  mystery. 

But,  after  all,  this  Is  positive  knowledge,  and  as  such  is  of  great  value; 
for  with  its  positive  knowledge  we  can  the  better  face  the  facts  connected 
with  our  life,  can  more  easily  accept  the  situation,  with  the  desire  and  in- 
tention to  simply  make  the  best  of  it.  In  fine,  this  settlement  of  the  matter 
on  the  solid  basis  of  positive  knowledge  is  a  safe  foundation  upon  which 
to  proceed  to  build. 

And  here  we  call  attention  to  a  fact  observable  in  the  lives  of  men, 
to  wit,  that  they,  who  dwell  abnormally  on  the  dark  side  of  the  world's  hi:;- 
tory,  share  most  in  its  gloom;  whilst  they,  who  persistently  contemplati^  th' 
brighter  picture,  bask  most  in  the  brightness  of  its  light. 

This  is  a  universal  truth,  and  proves  itself  true  no  matter  how  short  or 
how  long,  how  superficial  or  how  thorough  our  preference  for  tho 
one  picture  as  compared  with  the  other.  Not  more  certainly  does  th.; 
shadow  which  we  cast  in  its  lighter  or  denser  shades  represent  the  intensity 
of  the  light  which  causes  it,  than  does  the  shadow  on  our  spirits  index  our 
attitude  to  the  evils  connected  with  4ife.  It  is  evidently  a  law  of  our  being 
that  such  result  should  follow.  Should  one  wish  to  be  a  misanthrope  of  tlu> 
saddest,  most  pronounced  pattern,  let  him  persist  in  contemplating  the  evils 
of  life,  and  those  alone,  and  he  may  be  certain  he  has  entered  on  the  straight, 
road  leading  to  such  destination.  And  the  reverse  of  this  is  also  true,  as 
facts  abundantly  prove. 

Now,  suppose  we  are  inclined  to  quarrel  with  such  apparently  caprU^ious 
results  connected  with  such  assumed  attitudes  to  the  good  and  bad  in  tho 
world,  still,  if  these  apparently  capricious  facts  are  facts,  and  those  of  th(» 
inialterable  kind,  is  not  any  quarrel  on  our  part  as  irrational  as  quarrelling 
with  the  fact  that  our  shadow  will  persist  in  following  us  in  spite  of  all 
possible  remonstrance  on  our  part? 

If  now  it  is  a  further  fact  that  the  acceptance  of  the  general,  ultimate 
character  of  God  as  good,  and  not  bad,  tends  to  the  happiness  of  him  so 
accepting;  and  the  imputation  of  sinister  designs  to  him  in  the  creation  of 
the  human  race  tends  to  our  unhappiness — and  this  we  maintain  is  but  the 
legitimate  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs — and  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration, in  connection  with  this  thought,  the  further  fact  that  we  neither 
know  nor  can  know  that  this  world  as  we  find  it  in  its  admixture  of  good 
and  evil  could  have  been  improved  on  by  its  creator;  is  there  not  at  least 
a  probability  in  favor  of  God  being  good  rather  than  evil?     And  should  not 
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this  bare  probability,  in  the  face  of  our  absolute  want  of  l^nowiedge  in  other 
directions,  incline  us  to  favor  tlie  one  thought  rather  than  the  other? 

For,  even  granted  that  our  sense  of  mercy  and  pity,  or  even  of  right,  \n 
outraged  in  our  necessarily  superficial,  because  finite,  study  of  God  in  hlj« 
works  still,  if  the  law  of  our  being,  even  as  though  ordained  by  a  malignant 
despot,  points  to  the  one  course  as  the  best  possible  for  us,  and  to  the  other 
as  the  worst  possible,  will  not  even  in  that  case  the  law  of  self-preservation— 
the  first  law  of  nature — warrant  our  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  goodness  of  God  as  a  fact,  rather  than  to  its  opposite? 

So  that,  every  way  considered,  the  balance  of  our  scant  arguments  are 
oa  the  side  of  the  afilrmative  rather  than  on  the  side  of  the  negative  of  the 
question  heading  this  chapter. 

But  it  will  be  objected  by  some,  that  this  is  a  narrow  basis  on  which  to 
begin  to  build  so  vast  a  structure  as  that  implied  in  the  foregoing  articles. 
Granted;  but  if  it  is  the  very  best  that  exists,  then  are  we  shut  up  to  sucli 
basis.  Besides,  we  do  not  call  on  any  to  build  on  it,  at  first,  more  than  the 
foundational  determination  to  malie  further  hopeful  examination  of  the  wholo 
subject;  just  as  a  trace  of  gold  on  the  surface  of  some  rock-bound  vein  starts 
the  miner  in  hopeful  investigation  for  possible  hidden  treasure  beneath. 
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Scientists  complain,  and  with  good  reason,  we  think,  that  Christianity 
rests  its  claims  too  much  on  authority  and  not  enough  on  common  sense, 
reason  and  the  scientific  test. 

Is  this  complaint  valid  as  against  the  gospel  of  Divine  guidance?  Wo 
think  we  can  show  in  a  few  words  that  it  is  not.  We  have  been  asking,  for 
years,  to  be  tried  by  the  strictest  scientific  method.  We  do  not  ask  men  to 
receive  this  gospel  on  the  authority  of  prophet,  priest,  or  apostle.  The 
prophets  had  glii  ipses  of  the  truth,  and  we  are  glad  they  did;  but  that  is  not 
why  we  believe  It. 

The  apostles  taught  it  to  some  extent,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  any  of 
them  practised  it  fully. 

Neither  do  we  accept  the  doctrine  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  We  are 
glad  it  is  found  in  the  Bible;  we  would  be  just  as  glad  to  find  it  In  any  other 
book,  sacred  or  profane.  Its  being  taught  in  a  good  book,  however,  would 
not  make  It  true,  any  more  than  witch  craft  is  true  because  taught  in  the 
Bible. 

Lastly,  we  do  not  accept  Divine  guidance  on  the  authority  of  Jesus.  We 
are  satisfied  lie  taught  it,  and  we  believe  he  practised  It.  But  that  Is  no 
reason  why  we  should  teach  and  practise  the  same.  The  scientific  test 
must  be  applied  as  much  to  Jesus  as  to  any  other  teacher.  If  he  shrinks  from 
that  test,  we  want  none  of  him. 

What  Is  the  method  of  science?  She  asks  for  facts,  not  authorities; 
clear  truth,  not  mysteries.    What  are  the  facts,  then?    It  may  be  reasonably 
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claimed,  we  tliliik,  that  Josuh  profeHwed  to  please  tlie  leather  coiitiiiuully. 
It  is  another  fact  that  no  one  else  has  made  such  a  profession  until  recent  years. 
It  l.s  another  fact  tliat  he  lived  a  very  beautiful  and  noble  life,  so  imich  so 
that  his  life  has  been  Idealized  as  the  perfect  pattern  and  exatuple  lor  all 
men.  It  is  further  a  fact  that  he  accepted  no  man,  not  even  Moses,  as  his 
teacher,  but  claliiied  to  know  from  his  Kalher  what  It)  do.  Connect  all  IhesM 
facts  and  .see  if  a  pretty  Kood  case  Is  not  made  out  for  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
guidance. 

But  all  this  may  not  be  enough.  It  may  be,  and  is,  objected,  with  reason, 
that  Jesus  Is  too  far  off  for  us  to  see  him  distinctly;  that  we  have  to  depend 
on  the  word  of  a  few  Ignorant  men  who,  on  their  own  showing,  understood 
him  very  imperfectly;  that  we  are,  further,  at  the  mercy  of  IranscrlbjTs, 
sometimes  interested,  and  of  translators,  sometimes  biased,  to  find  out  wlui' 
these  first  witnesses  really  did  report.  But  there  is  another  test,  whh-Ii 
we  claim  to  be  truly  scientific  in  every  detail. 

We  have  men  on  the  earth  who  claim  to  perfectly  Illustrate  and  practis*^ 
the  gospel  of  Divine  guidance.  They  claim  that  this  law  of  our  being,  when 
followed,  satisfies  every  good  desire  and  meets  every  real  want  of  the  luimuii 
soul;  that  obeying  this  simple  law  brings  them  into  perfect  harmony  wit'i 
all  nature  as  well  as  Nature's  God;  that,  in  short.  It  makes  their  life  measure 
up  to  the  ideal  pictured  by  Jesus,  and,  according  to  the  record,  Illustrated  by 
him. 

Now,  claiming  that  all  this  does  not  make  It  true,  seeing  men  have  mado 
a  great  many  false  claims  before  to-day  and  will  make  many  more,  what 
test  do  these  men  ask  their  fellows  to  apply?  We  answer,  from  certain 
knowledge,  the  scientific  one,  and  that  only. 

They  ask  to  be  judged  by  their  fruits.  Do  they  bring  forth  good  or  bail 
fruit?  Do  their  lives  harmonize  with  their  profession?  Do  they  live  as 
they  say  they  do?  They  court  every  kind  of  honest  criticism  and  every  form 
of  examination.  They  welcome  criticism  as  the  sunlight,  and  receive  honest 
investigators  as  angels. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  men  may  live  good  lives  and  still  teach  erroneous 
doctrine.  We  frankly  admit  the  force  of  this  objection,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  It  applies  only  to  lives  which  may  bi^ 
said  to  be  relatively  good — that  is,  better  than  some  others— and  not  at  all 
to  the  best  possible  lives. 

It  Is  most  painfully  evident  that  many  good  men — as  men  are  commonly 
judged — have  taught  very  erroneous  doctrine.  It  is  however  plainly  and 
scientifically  Impossible  for  a  man  to  live  the  best  possible  life,  and  still 
teach,  or  practise,  a  false  theory  of  living.  The  best  life  can  be  lived  only 
by  the  man  who  practises  the  best  theory  of  living. 

W^e  insist,  then,  that  the  scientific  test  is  the  only  valid  one.  The 
Church  made  a  fearful  mistake  when  it  applied  the  illogical,  unscientific 
test  of  authority.  But  we  fear  that  many,  who  pose  as  scientists  or  prac- 
tlsers  of  the  scientific  method,  are  making  the  same  mistake  as  did  the 
Church. 
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The  Church  asks:  "By  what  authority  do  you  teach  Divine  guidance  as 
the  gospel  of  Jesus,  what  miracle  flo  you  perform?"  We  answer:  "By  no 
authority  whatever  but  that  of  self-evident  truth,  and  by  no  miracle  but 
that  of  our  lives,  which  we  claim  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  God  of  truth  and 
with  men's  natural,  untrammeled  sense  of  what  is  right." 

The  so-called  sceptic  too  often  says:  "These  people  claim  to  know  the 
voice  of  God;  1  don't  believe  in  such  stuff.  Away  with  them.  "Hold,  my 
friend,  you  are  just  as  honest  as  the  churchman,  but  no  more  scientific!" 
Practise  what  you  preach.  Examine  the  life  to  see  whether  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  living  harmonize  with  the  theory  of  living. 

Now,  in  asking  scientists  to  do  this,  we  are  simply  asking  them  to  apply 
the  same  method  to  spiritual  science  which  they  apply  to  physical  science. 
Lot  us  illustrate  this  point. 

How  did  Newton  prove  the  law  of  gravitation?  Did  he  see  the  law.' 
Not  at  all.  Did  he  feel  it?  No.  Did  he  discover  it  by  the  exercise  of  any 
of  his  five  senses?  Not  in  the  least.  How  then?  Why,  first  of  all,  he  got 
a  hint,  say,  from  the  falling  of  an  apple  or  like  phenomenon.  Then,  other 
hints  from  furth  .r  observation,  and,  finally,  it  flashed  upon  him  that  possibly 
every  particle  or  matter  in  the  universe  was  attracted  by  every  other  particlo 
of  matter. 

But  stating  this  doctrine  and  showing  its  reasonableness  would  not 
prove  it  to  be  true.  He  must  find  evidence,  and  so  he  set  patiently  to  work 
to  show  that  ail  the  phenomena  known,  in  connection  with  the  movements  of 
the  various  planets,  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth,  the  relation  of  the  moon 
to  the  earth,  and  the  action  of  tides,  etc.,  etc.,  were  explained  and  accounted 
for  by  this  law  of  attraction  of  gravitation.  He  waited  pat'ently  until  every 
fact  harmonized  with  the  theory,  even  though,  from  a  false  measurement  of 
the  earth's  diameter,  he  had  to  wait  eighteen  years  before  a  certain  presumed 
fact  could  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  theory. 

Again,  take  the  wave  theory  of  light  and  heat.  Some  hints  were  obtained 
from  the  theory  of  sound.  Sound  was  proved  to  be  produced  by  molecular 
motion;  pt-haps  light  was  produced  in  a  similar  manner. 

Possibly  light  was  not  emitted  by  the  eye,  as  Newton  thought,  nor  given 
out  directly  by  the  sun,  as  others  believed.  Perhaps  it  was  produced  and 
conveyed  by  means  of  an  invisible  substance  filling  all  space  and  which 
was  set  in  motion  by  the  sun. 

But  what  about  this  substance?  Who  had  felt  or  seen  or  in  any  way 
proved  its  existence?  No  one.  Its  very  existence,  first  of  all,  had  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  After  that,  experiments  were  carefully  made.  All  phen- 
omena connected  with  light  and  heat  were  considered,  examined  and  pon- 
dered in  the  light  of  this  theory.  The  result  was  that  all  the  facts  known, 
or  found  out,  about  light  and  heat  harmonized  perfectly  with  this  theory  of 
llie  luminiferous  ether. 

The  theory  therefore  which  had  to  be  assumed,  in  the  first  instance,  wa.s, 
ill  the  end,  proved  to  be  true  because  it  explained  and  accounted  for  all  Iho 
known  facts  in  connection  with  light  and  heat. 
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Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  ask  candid  and  scientific  minds  to  examine  the 
theory  of  Divine  guidance  in  the  same  manner  as  they  examined  the  theories 
of  light  and  gravitation*'  We  are  asked  to  prove  the  existence  of  (lod.  We. 
frankly  admit  our  inability  to  do  so  in  any  direct  way.  \\v  are  asked  to 
prove  he  dwells  with  men  to  manage,  guide,  and  control  tliem.  We  can  not: 
do  so  any  more  than  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  ether,  or  a  force  called 
gravitation.  All  we  can  do  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Xcwton  antl  poiiiL 
to  facts  in  our  lives  and  in  the  life  of  Jesus  which  (it  the  theory  exactly.  A.-; 
Newton  pointed  to  the  motion  of  the  planets  as  fitting  liis  theory  of  tiie  ex- 
istence of  the  law  of  gravitation;  or  as  we  follow  John  Tyndall  as  he  point.s 
to  a  great  number  of  facts  and  phenomena  of  light  and  lieat,  and  says: 
"Gentlemen,  the  wave  tlieory  accounts  for  all  these  facts,  and  produce's  ail 
Known  phenomena  of  light  and  heat,  no  oilier  thing  does  account  for  the 
facts  or  produced  the  phenomena;  what  say  you  to  the  evidence?"  se  we 
point  to  the  facts  of  Jesus'  life,  and  our  own,  and  say:  13ivine  guidance  ac- 
counts for  all  the  facts  and  produces  the  results  you  see,  results  which  are 
produced  by  the  practice  of  no  other  theory,  but  which  always  follow  the 
practice  of  this  theory.     What  say  you  to  the  evidence? 

A.  TUUAX. 
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Another  objection  urged  against  popular  Christianity,  by  sc(>ptical  stien- 
tisls,  is  that  it  does  not  sufliciently  recognize  the  Reign  of  Law.  It  is  claimed 
by  these  critics  that  as  law  reigns  iti  and  through  all  nature — that  is,  in  th'; 
material  world— so  it  nmst  of  necessity  reign  in  the  spiritual  world. 

Science  demonstrates,  they  tell  us,  that  every  atom  in  every  kind  of  material 
is  under  the  control  of  law;  that  every  planet  in  the  great  universe  is  governed  by 
fixed  laws.  They  further  point  to  instinct  in  the  lower  animals,  and  call  our 
attention  to  the  unerring  certainty  by  which  the  law  of  instin(^t  guides  these 
creatures.  The  instinct  of  the  bee  teaching  it  to  build  its  comb  in  the  strong- 
est form  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  material,  and  the  migratory 
instinct  of  birds,  are  familiar  examples  to  all. 

If,  then,  law  reigns  in  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  up  to  nmn,  (he 
crown  of  all — is  it  thinkable  that  man,  especially  as  to  his  higher  nature,  i;; 
to  be  governed  by  whim  and  caprice?  Is  it  possible  that  whilst  all  other  crea- 
tures are  under  law,  man  is  not,  but  is  managed  by  the  Creator  in  a 
totally  different  manner,  viz.,  by  miracle  or  other  direct  interference  with  the 
established  order  of  the  universe? 

Scientists  give  a  negative  answer  to  these  questions,  and,  we  think, 
with  good  reason. 

But  do  scientists  themselves  solve  the  problem?  Do  they  tell  us  what 
law  man  is  under,  if  any?  It  is  plain  that  instinct  will  not  do  for  a  law  to 
mankind,  however  admirably  suited  to  (he  lower  ani.nals.  Let  them  follow 
their  instincts,  which  include  their  )iassions  and  appetites,  for  a  year,  and 
the  world  would  have  quite  enough  of  that. 
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Joseph  ('ook,  and  others  of  his  school,  have  a  law  for  man  answering  for 
the  law  of  instincts  in  animals — nai..ely,  'conscience.'  But  conscience  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  Its  reign  is  only  a  little 
less  ferocious  and  terrible  than  the  reign  of  passion  and  appetite. 

The  martyrs  burning  at  the  stalte  for  (conscience"  sake,  is  only  one  side 
of  the  pi(;ture.  The  other  side  reveals  the  undoubted  truth  that  those  wh-.) 
tortured  them  to  death  did  it  for  conscience'  sake,  at  least  in  many  instances. 

Hawthorne,  in  "The  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  calls  attention  to  a  fact, 

wiiicli  ought  to  be  well-known,  but  which  is  too  liable  to  be  forgotten,  viz., 

liHt  those,  who  killed  thousands  of  innocent  maidens  for  witciies,  were  not 

tlie  low  and  ignorant  classes,  but  the  educated  and  reiined  — judges,  lawyers, 

•ind  ministers. 

Hut  let  conscience  bo  educated,  say  the  theologians.  Conscience  can- 
not be  educated,  reply  some  of  tlie  first  philosophers  of  the  day.  Meanwhile, 
no  man  is  willing  to  trust  himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  neighbor's 
conscience,  and  no  man  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  guidance  of  his  own. 

Do  we  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  no  perfect  law  for  the  guidance  of 
man?  By  no  means.  This  conclusion  were  Illogical  and  well-nigh  unthink- 
able. 

"What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  movement 
which  this  periodical  represents?  Why,  simply  this,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  theory  of  evolution,  nearly  certain  to  be  found  correct  In  some  form: 

As  animals  have  developed,  they  have  grown  out  of  the  use  of  simple 
l;iws  into  the  use  of  more  complex  ones;  as  some  from  being  governed  hy 
mere  feeling  have  come  to  follow  instinct,  and  from  instinct  have  advanced 
to  a  kind  of  intelligence,  as  in  the  horse  and  dog;  and  as  from  the  highest 
form  of  intelligence  in  animals  has  been  developed  tiie  intelligence  of  man, 
with  conscience  reigning  as  superior  to  all  formerly  known  laws,  so,  linally. 
man  has  outgrown  conscience  as  a  guide;  he  feels  its  insufficiency,  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  its  results,  and  begins  to  he  conscious  that  ti  nigher  law 
awaits  his  acceptance.  As  yet  this  law  is  vague  and  undefined,  and  has  been 
during  thousands  of  years,  perhaps  millions.  Men  grope  for  it  as  in  the 
dark.  They  obtained  glimpses  of  it,  they  occasionally  obeyed  it,  and  had 
great  comfort  and  victory  in  so  doing, — as  witness  Abraham,  Buddha,  Elijah 
and  Socrates. 

Finally,  Jesus  laid  hold  of  this  latest,  highest  law  for  the  guidance  of 
mankind,  and  put  it  into  constant  practice,  when,  behold,  a  perfect  man 
was  the  result — a  man  who  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  worlfl; 
a  man  whose  teaching,  whose  gospel  bids  fair  to  cover  the  earth,  evp'i 
though  that  gospel  has  been  so  distorted,  mangled  and  "tinkered"  at  by  the 
Church,  that  that  now  commonly  preached  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mero 
shadow  of  what  was  once  the  substance  of  the  highest  law. 

Yes,  man  has  developed  to  the  point  of  God-consciousness,  where  he 
can  know,  and  follow,  as  his  only  law,  the  divine,  the  God-like,  within  him. 
This  law  does  no  violence,  either  to  common  sense,  reason,  science  or 
philosophy.     It  may  do  violence  to  elTete  systems  of  theology,   which  have 
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been  proved  and  found  wanting.     But  so  much  worse  for  the  systems  which 
refuse  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  race. 
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A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

AN  ADDRESS 
Mr.  Burns:  — 

Dear  Friends,  it  's  my  intention  to  give  you  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
gospel  which  we,  the  members  of  this  convention,  represent;  and  I  propose 
to  take  the  following  course: 

I  shall  imagine  myself  an  agnostic  concerning  the  truthfulness  of  any  or 
all  of  the  conflicting  opinions  which  abound  concerning  religion;  or,  if  you 
prefer,  concerning  the  highest  good  of  man  both  as  to  the  present  and  future. 

I  need  not  allude  in  the  passing  to  the  multiplicity  of  religious  creeda 
about  us,  and  the  everlasting  din  and  clash  in  the  air  as  their  exponent.s 
meet  in  wordy  warfare:  One  says,  "There  is  a  God,"  another  says  "No"; 
whilst  all  of  the  former  class  undertake  to  describe  who  God  is,  and  catalogue 
his  actions  and  attributes.  But  they  differ  widely  from  one  another,  and 
yet  each  champion  of  differing  views  is  positive  that  he  is  right  and  all  the 
others  wrong.  Dogmatism  prevails  wherever  statements  are  made  concern- 
ing God,  the  soul,  or  immortality. 

Suppose,  then,  that  confused  by  this  uproar  of  clashing  opinions,  I  sit 
down  deliberately  to  examine  them  all  to  discover  which  one  is  th'j  best  of 
all,  what  would  be  my  prospect  as  to  fmal  decision? 

I  remember  once  remarking  to  my  wife  when  she  was  ti'.ken  with  an 
attack  of  sciatica,  that  there  were  about  a  million  remedies  for  that  diseas'\ 
all  of  which  had  apparently  cured  patients,  and  all  of  which  were  recom- 
mended by  some  parties  with  great  confidence.  I  said:  "Suppose  you  begin 
at  the  first  one  and  go  on  to  the  last,  you  will  probably  get  a  remedy  suited 
to  your  case;  at  all  events,  you  will  get  rid  of  the  disease  before  you  get 
through!"  With  some  such  encouragement  a  man  might  start  out  to  experi- 
ment with  all  the  existing  creeds  in  order  to  capture  the  right  one! 

Well,  suppose  we  take  another  course,  and  look  around  us  to  see  if  therti 
is  any  positive  ground  to  rest  upon  as  a  foundation  lor  creed  buildine. 

It  is  said  (you  may  call  it  a  mylh,  if  you  like)  of  one  of  the  birds  sent  out  from 
Noah's  Ark,  (hat  it  went  up  and  down  the  earth  till  it  found  a  piece  oi  .,.»iid 
land  to  rest  upon.  And  when  this  fact  was  communicated  to  fatlier  Noah  by 
the  plucked  olive  leaf,  then  he  knew  that  the  world-building  had  commenced 
again.  Now,  is  there  anything  to  rest  upon  as  a  solid  foundation?  That  is 
(he  (luestion. 

Here  is  a  man,  and  wiien  you  examine  liis  life-history  you  find  it  has 
been  that  of  an  individual  who  aci;epted  as  a  fact  the  dogma  that  God  is 
good.  By  the  word  "God"  1  do  not  mean,  necessarily,  some  dogmatic  csser- 
lion  concerning  his  nature  and  attributes:     I  refer  simply  to  the  fact  that 
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however  cruclo  and  unscientific  may  be  this  party's  creed  concerning  tlieso 
d(^tails,  the  idea  of  a  supreme  power  was  in  his  idea  of  God;  and  I  here  re- 
mark that  all  admit  that  some  supreme  power  is  responsible  for  the  univer.st? 
as  it  is.  It  matters  not  whether  this  power  is  inherent  in  matter,  or  an 
independent  force  outside  of  it,  and,  further,  it  matters  not  whether  all  fhe 
forces  or  laws  which  are  at  work  around  us  are  this  supreuK  power,  or 
whether  one  supremo  law  or  being  controls  them  all;  nevertheless,  soMie 
power  or  being  acts  upon  us,  and  this  force  or  being  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  either  good,  bad  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Well,  this  individual  had 
accepted  as  his  creed  the  "God-is-good"  one,  and  illustrated  it  practically  in 
his  life.     What  do  you  observe  in  Inis  man's  career? 

I  maintain  that  you  observe  that  he  has  a  pleasanter  life,  all  things  con- 
sidered, than  the  one  who  doubts  that  fact;  and,  more  than  that,  he  con- 
trasts very  strongly  with  the  one  who  believes  that  that  force  is  malignant. 
All  miyanthropes  have  clouded  faces,  whilst  all  the  radiant  faces  are  on 
the  side  of  those  who  believe  that  that  force  is  kindly. 

A  few  instances  do  not  establish  a  general  fact,  it  is  true;  but  suppose 
we  cannot  get  at  all  the  instances,  and  yet  that  all  we  know  of  speak  this 
language,  then  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  we  have  grasped 
a  foundational  truth.  So  we  take  our  stand  on  the  fact  as  universal,  that  all 
the  sunshiny  people,  if  they  give  any  attention  to  the  supreme  power,  some 
way  connect  it  with  beneficence,  whilst  all  the  men  and  women  with  dark  fore- 
bodings about  them,  who  do  not  extract  the  honey  out  of  life,  some  way  or 
another,  in  professed  creed  or  conscious  belief,  attribute  the  evils  in  the 
world  to  some  presiding  malignant  power  or  despot;  and  1  maintain  that  all 
■who  examine  the  subject  will  reach  the  conclusion  he  asserted.  Any  pet-son 
who  wishes  to  become  wrinkled  with  care,  to  become  devil-like  in  his  coun- 
tenance, to  have  gloomy  views  of  life  and  the  future,  let  him  suspect,  or, 
better,  believe  that  God  is  all  or  part  devil  (1  use  the  popular  name;  1  do 
not  raise  the  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such  beings),  and 
he  will  readily  secure  his  heart's  desire  in  such  matters.  These  two  connect, 
tliey  come  togetlier  and  marry  quickly,  whereas  sunshiny  people,  to  the 
extent  they  do  think  in  tliat  direction,  believe  that  God  is  good,  and  that 
tlie  universe  is  under  his  controlling  power. 

'i'his,  then,  is  the  foundational  dogma  of  our  gospel;  at  least  we  assume 
It  to  be  at  present,  in  order  to  present  to  onlookers  the  best  vantage  ground 
we  know  of  from  which  then-  may  intelligently  examine.  But  some  may  ask: 
Do  we  stand  or  fall  by  tlie  facts  assumed  as  such  in  the  foregoing  remarks? 
In  reply  we  say  that  we  do  not,  as  will  appear  further  on  It  is  more  like  a 
scaffolding  erected  for  their  convenience.  So,  even  if  these  assumed  facts 
should  finally  prove  not  to  be  facts,  still  would  our  gospel  be  a  fact,  as  wo 
have  intimated. 

But  we  ask,  would  it  insult  common-sense  to  call  for  the  acceptance  of 
something  as  a  fact  whi(  h  might  finally  prove  to  be  the  reverse?  lb  thac 
not  done  constantly  in  the  domains  of  science?  But  what  we  call  for  in  thin 
argument  to  he  accepted  as  true  is  a  something  which,  we  contend,  prove.i 
itself  to  be   true   iu   common,   practical   life   everywhere.     This   fact   is   not 
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necessarily  revealed  from  above  on  some  day  of  cataclysms,  as  the  laws 
of  Moses  are  supposed  to  have  been  given,  nor  does  it  need  a  background 
of  Calvary.  It  is,  we  repeat,  a  common-sensed,  everyday  fact  that  can  he 
looked  at  and  handled. 

Now,  might  not  the  suspicion  arise  in  the  presence  of  these  observed 
facts,  that  to  the  extent  we  cultivated  this  dogma,  that  is,  put  it  into  ;)ra<  • 
tice,  that  to  that  extent  we  would  be  doing  ourselves  a  kindness,  and,  through 
ourselves,  doing  the  Avorld  a  kindness,  for  certainly  a  sunshiny  countenance 
is  of  far  more  value  to  humanity  than  a  doleful  one!  To  cultivate  such  a 
life  is  like  cultivating  the  fields;  it  tends  to  the  kindly  helpfulness  of  man- 
kind, to  say  nothing  of  the  individual  himself. 

Now  1  can  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  gospel,  and  say,  in  a  sensi', 
it  was,  and  is,  built  on  this  foundation.  Therefore,  on  this  solid  position  I  cau 
call  on  all  men  to  admit  its  value  and  claim  their  interested  attenti'-n  lo  tlu' 
superstructure  that  we  are  building  upon  it.  For,  granted  that  you  have  no 
confidence  in  any  of  the  dogmas  that  abound  about  God,  about  his  attributes, 
his  omnipotence,  his  omnipresence;  whether  or  no  he  is  the  maker  of 
hell,  or  the  architect  of  heaven;  whether  he  dwells  in  certain  churches  or  not; 
whether  or  no  he  has  anything  to  do  with  Mahomedanism  or  Huddhism, — 
leaving  all  these  questions  aside — for  1  am  not  handling  tlie  doxies  lo-day— 
wouldn't  a  man  show  some  common-sense  if  he  should  go  on  cultivating  tiii  i 
foundational  truth,  seeing  he  is  after  a  sunshiny  disposition,  as  ^n'ery  man 
is — he  is  after  what  is  best  for  himself  primarily,  and  settondarily  what  is 
best  for  his  fellow  men. 

Now  go  on  far  enough  in  cultivating,  i.e.,  practising  this  truth,  and  miglit 
not  the  suggestion  come  as  a  kind  of  intuition,  if  you  like:  "What  if  a  man 
were  to  link  himself  to  that  First  Cause,  that  i^upreme  Power  in  nature,  in 
a  practical  way,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  elsf  as  a  source  oj! 
happiness,  as  a  source  of  knowledge  concerning  the  fucur^  or  the  method-i 
of  securing  good  for  others  '!  It  is  a  supposable  case.  And  then  1  can  fancy 
a  number  of  persons  standing  ar(>nnd  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  practit^o 
of  that  creed  form  of  the  gospel,  dnd  asking  one  another:  "What  if  someone 
would  test  the  matter  for  us;  what  if  he  should  take  his  stand  before  the  God 
of  the  universe  and  say:  Whatever  he  may  command  that  will  I  do  hence- 
forth to  the  close  of  life,  and  further,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  what- 
ever I  may  do  I  will  consider  it  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  covenant  I  now 
make  with  him  or  it,  seeing  I  now  give  myself  up  to  ])e  controlled  and  guided 
by  him  alone.  I  will  test  for  myself  and  others  whether  or  no  God  shows 
any  practical  sympathy  v/ith  man's  acts — with  his  life — if  he  gives  tluu 
power  ri^ht  of  way  in  his  being." 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  all  men  must  admit  the  feasibility  of  such 
attitude  to  God.  Any  man  can  make  a  simi  ar  covenant,  can  contract  to  take 
no  guidance  henceforth  from  church,  state  or  Bible,  but  connect  every  act  of 
life  directly  with  God  as  guide  supreme.  Moreover,  he  (;an  covenant  not 
to  let  the  complexion  of  his  future  life,  or  life  acts,  be  they  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  cause  him  to  swerve  from  i)ractically  carryuig  out  this  his  cov- 
enant to  the  end  of  his  days. 
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But  did  not  Jesus  illustrate  such  attitude  to  God?  Well,  we  will  assume 
that  he  did.  I3ut  even  then  we  must  admit  that  the  details  of  his  life  are  so 
poorly  preserved,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  of  questionable 
value,  save  only  to  suggest  such  possible  attitude  and  the  greatness  of  the 
possible  results.  What  we  naturally  call  for  is  a  life  having  such  attitude  to 
God  to  be  lived  before  us,  right  in  our  midst,  that  it  may  be  studied  carefully 
and  sized  up  accurately  in  all  its  thousand-and-one  details. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  this  man  above  alluded  to,  one  of  three  things  would 
certainly  follow: 

In  the  first  case,  you  would  see  no  difference  in  his  after  as  coiapared 
with  his  former  life,  or,  generally  speaking,  with  any  other  life.  Then  it  would 
prove,  as  far  as  this  experiment  is  concerned,  that  whatever  power  created 
Jupiter,  and  manufactured  the  star  that  has  recently  appeared  in  the  constel- 
lation of  Perseus  to  the  astonishment  and  perplexity  of  astronomers,  evidently 
does  not  concern  himself  practically  with  the  acts  of  individual  man. 

In  the  second  case,  this  man,  in  his  after  history,  might  become  erratic;, 
his  life  might  be  worse  than  it  was  before,  and  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  around  him,  and  finally  end  in  catastrophe.  Then 
the  legitimate  pronouncement  would  be:  "We  may  admire  that  man  for 
testing  this  matter,  for  through  his  doing  so  we  now  know  what  before  we  dil 
not  know,  viz.,  that  whosoever  links  himself  with  the  Supreme  Power,  after 
that  sort,  is  a  fool  and  courts  disaster." 

But,  in  the  third  case,  tliat  man's  life  might  change  for  the  better  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  he  might  enjoy  life  and  the  good  things  thereof  with 
greater  relish,  illustrate  better  the  virtues  that  capture  mankind,  and,  even 
with  reference  to  the  future,  he  might  face  it  with  such  serene  fortitude 
and  confidence  of  continued  satisfaction  in  his  life,  whether  in  this  life,  or 
posibly  some  future  one,  as  to  awaken  the  admiration  of  all  careful  observers. 
Then  the  legitimate  pronouncement  would  be:  "It  would  be  wise  for  any 
man  who  wished  to  do  well  by  himself  and  others  to  imitate  that  man."  No- 
body could  find  fault  with  such  a  conclusion  as  that;  indeed,  such  a  verdict 
would  necessarily  force  itself  upon  all  who  were  confident  as  to  their  diag- 
nosis of  the  case. 

I  am  talking  to  some  parties  who  would  like  to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  vie'.v 
of  the  feospol  which  we  advocate  in  this  :!onvention.  There  you  have  it  in 
a  nutshell.  One  amongst  us  did,  some  twenty  years  ago,  enter  into  that  life- 
covenant  with  the  Supremo,  and,  in  the  common-sense  way  above  described, 
to  see  for  himself,  and  let  others  see  for  themselves,  what  would  be  the  out- 
come. The  man  is  not  dead  yet,  it  is  true,  but  a  number  of  persons,  after 
watching  the  experiment  for  a  series  of  years,  concluded  to  imitate  him. 

These  parties  have  taken  the  step  openly,  with  the  implied  condition  that 
their  lives,  both  previous  to  their  taking  this  step  and  afterwards,  were  to  bn 
public  property — so  that  the  whole  experiment  might  be  examined  minutely 
by  all  concerned. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  the  antecedents  of  all  members  of  the 
Association  are  an  important  factor  in  this  experiment,  and  should  be  care- 
fully noted,  in  order  that  a  comparison  between  the  life  before  and  after 
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may  be  properly  instituted.  It  is,  tlierefore,  in  tlie  interests  of  tlie  publit; 
generally  that  no  obstruction  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  sincere  truth 
seekers.  These  obstructions  we  openly  proclaim  do  not  exist.  Hence  wo 
publish  it  as  a  fact  that  all  who  may  be  interested  in  its  experiment,  as  far  as 
it  has  gone  on,  are  at  liberty  to  examine  exhaustively,  without  let  or  hindrancf 
on  the  part  of  the  Association  as  a  whole  or  individual  members  thereof, 
provided  always,  that  honest  investigation,  and  not  flippant  curiosity  or  con- 
cealed creed  propagandism  is  in  the  act. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  upwards  of  a  hundred  have  taken  this  attitud(« 
to  God  may  be  taken  as  general  evidence  that  these  parties  were  convinced, 
before  taking  that  step,  that  the  outcome,  thus  far,  is  good  in  a  very  pro- 
nounced degree,  and  that  in  every  direction,  and,  therefore,  these  additional 
parties,  joining  themselves  with  the  first,  afford  additional  arguments  to  on- 
lookers as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  request  for  them  to  further  examine 
the  claims  of  this  gospel. 

The  Christian  Association  is  therefore  correctly  described  as  the  out- 
come of  an  experiment,  said  experiment  being  commenced,  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  committed  himself  absolutely 
for  life  to  the  Supreme  in  nature  to  be  guided  and  directed  by  him,  and  him 
only,  in  all  things  great  and  small. 

The  time  has  come  when  there  is  to  us  a  clear  call  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings here  and  there;  if  only  to  gratify  public  curiosity  thereby.  This  is 
the  first  one  of  the  series.  We  bring  no  pressure  on  anyone  as  to  coming 
or  going.  All  are  linked  to  us  as  part  of  humanity,  and  as  such  have  un- 
doubted claims  upon  us  to  know  of  our  work,  its  nature,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  all.  These  claims  we  by  no  means  wish  to  ignore.  Hence 
an  invitation  to  all  to  come  and  examine  to  their  full  desire. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  mighty  experiment  which  is  panning  out  exceed- 
ingly satisfactorily,  ourselves  being  judges,  and  hence  presume  that  others 
who  throw  aside  superstitious  fear  and  prejudice,  as  we  have  done,  and  so 
be  enabled  to  judge  righteous,  that  is,  truthful,  judgment  concerning  th(» 
whole  gospel,  will,  like  us,  be  eager  ta  partake  of  its  far  reaching  Jjenefits. 
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This  we  give  as  iiatisfactory  in  all  respects.  The  chief,  and,  to  us,  mo.st 
valuable  feature  of  this  experience  is  the  confidence  that  in  all  our  acts  we 
take  the  best  possible  course  under  the  circumstances.  This,  our  confidence, 
is  not  after  the  pattern  of  self-assertion,  or  determination  to  believe  it  to 
be  right  and  say  so  against  all  comers,  after  the  manner  of  Christian  Science, 
or  divine-liealing  teaching;  for  we  ever  court  the  minutest  examination  on 
the  part  of  others,  and  give  all  critics  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  in  mutual 
examinations.  Our  position  is,  that  if  our  experience  will  not  survive  every 
rational  test  as  to  genuineness,  it  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  valuable. 
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And,  further,  we  have  not  been  called  on  to  discount  any  of  our  acts,  no 
matter  what  additional  light  and  knowledge  may  have  come  into  our  life. 
That  Ih,  time  given  to  unavailing  regrets  over  past  actions  is  entirely  elimin- 
ated from  our  history. 

Again,  the  future  is  faced  always  with  comparative  cheerfulness.  But 
why  use  the  word  "comparative"?  Because  experience  has  taught  us  that  we 
must  share,  alike  with  others,  pain  and  misfortune.  Like  all  others  we  shrink 
from  these  things,  even  though  aware  that  the  best  possible  will  be  our  lot 
in  its  relation  to  ourselves  and  all  concerned. 

When  the  dentist  is  preparing  to  place  his  forceps  on  a  diseased  tooth, 
we  shrink  from  the  certain  coming  pain ;  and  so  of  every  form  of  pain  en- 
dured or  anticipated.  Also,  the  loss  of  objects  of  desire,  or  failure  to  secure 
them,  is  a  source  of  passing  discomfort.  And  yet,  even  whilst  sult'erini? 
those  ills  to  which  all  flesh  is  heir,  there  is  positive  alleviation  from  the  fa(  t 
that  the  evil  circumstances  are  not  aggravated  by  self-upbraiding  or  our  own 
hostile  criticism. 

As  to  the  sensual  joys  of  life,  we  partake  of  them  with  additional  relish 
from  the  fact  that  we  know  we  will  not  use  them  improperly: — as  we  draw 
no  line  of  demarkation  between  physical  and  mental  joys,  we  make  "sensual" 
here  include  both;  eating  roast  turkey  and  novel  reading  we  class  alike. 

What  about  our  attitude  to  a  future  life?  As  to  this,  there  came  a  tim'^ 
when  on  re-examination  we  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  arguments  on 
which  we  formerly  based  belief  in  a  future  life  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
were  utterly  inadequate,  and  so  drifted  into  complete  agnosticism  as  con- 
cerning any  future  existence  beyond  the  grave.  But  soon,  from  Divine  guid- 
ance itself,  came  to  us  the  complete,  satisfactory  conviction  and  certainly 
of  continued,  unlimited  existence.  That  is,  in  the  sime  way  that  we 
obtain  certainty  that  our  life  actions  are  the  best  possible,  so  do  we  obtain 
the  conviction  that  our  life  will  not  end. 

Now,  it  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it  that  in  this  conviction,  tills  certainty 
of  future  existence,  has  in  it  no  general  commercial  value.  For,  just  as  no 
one  can  possibly  obtain  our  experience  of  complete  satisfaction  with  life's 
a«;tions  as  the  best  possible  without  assuming  the  attitude  to  Divine  guidance 
illustrated  by  us,  so  this  conviction  concerning  immortality  can  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way  than  that  which  we  illustrate. 

Do  we  teach,  then,  that  all  are  immortal?  We  reply  that  we  do  not,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  know  not.  Immortality  may  be  stamped  on  all 
life,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary;  or,  may  be  confined  to  ourself.  We 
neither  advocate  nor  combat  theories  or  assertions  concerning  this  thing. 
As  to  the  general  deductions  of  religionists  and  agnostics  we  write  und*^!* 
them  alike,  "probable."  Certainly  we  suspect  that  all  who  assume  liko. 
attitude  with  ourself  to  Divine  guidance,  will  have  the  same  conviction  cor- 
cerninr,  their  immortality;  but  even  concerning  this  thing  we  do  not  dogma- 
tize. 

The  above  has  been  the  general  result  or  outcome  of  our  attitude  to 
Divine  guidance  through  a  period  of  time   comprising  over  one  and   a-half 
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(locados.  r.ut  will  these  same  results  l)0  witnessed  to  the  dose  of  our  life.' 
It  is  evident  to  all  that  o\ir  testimony  cannot  1)0  of  o(|Uiil  value  concerning 
this  thing.  No  matter  how  strong  our  convictions  nuiy  !)(>  concerning  lin< 
future,  for  others  to  accept  them  at  j)ar  value  wotild  l)c  of  iIk-  nature  of 
credulity  on  their  part.  For  others,  only  prohahilitics  or  ixissiiiilitics  can 
he  the  outcome  of  their  examination. 

We  also  assort,  as  elsewlioro  intimated,  that  we  would  not  change  our 
attitude  to  Divine  guidance  should  th(>  utmost  of  evil  he  linally  the  rcsuM 
of  such  attitude.  Hut  what  if  heforo  threatening  or  real  disaster  wo  should 
waver  and  our  courage  fail  linally,  and  wo  refust>  to  continue  such  attitud<' 
to  Divine  guidance?  Then,  wo  maintain,  our  life,  as  a  whole,  could  not  h" 
accepted  hy  any  as  correctly  showing  to  the  world  what  would  Uo  the  outconii; 
of  a  Iif((  lived  to  its  end  in  harmony  with  ahsolulo   Divini-  guidance. 

To  ohtain  such  knowledge,  the  world  must  neeils,  in  that  case,  await  the 
experience  of  one  who  did. 
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TMi<:  iiEsiTi/ra  in  jests*  life 

In  our  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  from  what  data  have  been  preserved, 
we  could  reach  only  the  following  facts,  viz.,  that  in  them  the  claim  was 
made  that  Jesus  professed  to  illustrate  absolute  Divine  guidance,  and  taught 
.t  to  others  wi.'iiout  any  admixturo  of  legalism.  As  to  his  lii'^  acts,  as  illustrating 
Divine  guidance,  we  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  accounts  were  so  unre- 
liable that  they  were  absolutely  worthless  as  giving  even  correct  hints  .'js 
to  what  mii^ht  be  the  manner  of  life  of  one  who  fully  and  consistently  illus- 
trated his  guspel. 

And  yet,  whilst  this  is  true,  the  forces  set  in  motion  by  his  life  clearly 
were  responsible  for  the  Christianity  of  the  centuries.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  he  toucl.od  and  set  in  motion  the  dynamics  of  Divine  guidance.  But  this 
force,  as  handled  by  his  professed  followers,  has  not  been  an  unmixed  gocxl. 
This  is  so  patent  that  we  need  not  iloUiy  to  offer  proof,  or  cite  examples. 

But  was  this  force,  in  the  hands  of  Jesus,  uniformly  good?  This  question, 
as  wa  have  already  intimated,  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily,  because  of 
the  distorted  character  of  his  life-history  which  has  reached  us.  Nor  can 
there  be  the  slightest  hope  of  substantial  improvement  in  this  direction. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  sulflcieiit  data  in  the  histories  of  Jesus'  life,  and 
in  the  numerous  references  to  him  by  his  earlier  followers,  to  warrant  tho 
assumption  tlvat  they,  who  closely  watched  his  life,  were  convinced  that  it 
was  fajr  beyo«nd  the  ordinary  in  excellence  and  true  ATorth;  so  much  so  that 
his  tragic  death  did  not  discount  it,  but  rather  added  U  its  intrinsic  value. 
But  whilst  all  th;s  and  much  more  can  readily  be  admitted,  still  do  we  walk 
in  uncertainties  when  following  the  narrative. 

Take  the  incident  of  his  disciples  helping  themselves  to  the  standin<; 
corn  on  the  Sabbath  days,  and  Jesus,  in  his  handling  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
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HPcms  to  us  as  far  In  advance  of  thi'  roliBionists  of  his  tinio.  I!ut  thon  tho 
sanic  histories  tell  of  his  petulant  act  of  cursing  a  fiK  tree  because  it  luul 
no  ripe  fruit  before  the  usual  time. 

Are  wo  called  by  his  historians  to  admire  his  luiraclcs  of  beneflc.cnc 
iiealinj?,  the  same  authorities  tell  of  miracles  performed  l)y  others  who  wero 
not  of  his  company,  and  also  of  angelic  \isiliinis  at  the  pool  of  !?rthesdi!. 
when  miracles  of  healing  were  wrought.  How  absurd  fo  ;iccei)t  one  part 
of  the  history  as  true,  ;uid  reject  th<>  oilier!  And  yet  to  accept  all  makes  on<' 
part   nullify,  and  even  make  ridiculous,  the  other. 

Do  his  biographers  put  the  Ix-autiful  sentiment  in  his  mouth  which  de- 
scribes (j()d  as  inllnitely  good  and  kind — sending  his  rain  iilikc  on  the  evil 
iind  the  good,  and  (  using  the  sun  to  siiine  on  the  Just  ;in(l  tlie  unjust-  tlu 
sam(>  writers  make  him,  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  send  Dives  to  ever- 
lasting torment  for  being  ricli  and  l.azarus  to  unending  bli.is  for  being 
poor.  No;  the  effort  to  gain  any  reliable  data  from  the  histories  of  Jesus 
from  wliich  to  learn  the  manner  of  life  which  must  be  tlie  outtonu;  of  th.* 
attitude  to  absolute  Divine  guidance,  which  he  professed  to  exliihlt,  is  a 
hopeless  task,  and  ever  must  be. 

And  ye»,  how  desirable  to  have  such  life  acts!  Verily,  he,  or  they,  who 
present  such  to  the  world  for  its  close  study  will  do  much,  very  mu'h,  to- 
v.ards  settling  forever  the  vastly  important  questions  which  connect  tlieni' 
selves  with   Divine  guidance  in  all  its  aspects. 


ONE  SETTLEMENT 

The  fact  that  much  has  been  said  about  settlements  in  connection 
with  the  various  questions  which  have  come  up  ir  the  .\ssociation  "for  settle- 
D'ent."  and  the  fact  that  the  same  individual  evei  and  anon  tells  of  "seitlc- 
ments,"  might  easily  give  forth  the  idea  that  there  are  settlements  and 
i'ottlenients. 

Well,  it  may  all  be  explained  as  different  neanings  of  the  same  word. 
Siiades  of  meaning  'ad  infinitum'  may  be  given  to  any  one  word.  Any  person 
wbo  bus  read  "Varieties  of  English  Life,"  l)y  Hulwer  Lytton,  may  recall  a 
]iaragraph  where  he  discourses  about  the  word  "dear,"  and  makes  it  give 
forth  a  great  variety  of  meanings.  After  the  same  manner  any  word  can 
be  tr»'ated  and  made  to  vary  its  meanings.  So  with  the  word  "settlement," 
it.  too,  can  he  made  to  do  service  of  different  kinds  when  occasion  re(iuires, 
so  that  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  or  speaker,  may  have  to  ))e  looked  for  m 
tlie  concomitants  of  the  word  rather  than  in  the  word  itself. 

Duo  OS  some  are  liable  to  be  confused  as  to  the  different  meanings,  au'l 
permit  the  confusion  of  thought  to  be  an  injury,  rather  than  a  benefit,  w;? 
call  attentujn  to  the  matter. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  but  one  great  seltlemenn 
V  iih  God  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  would  walk  with  him  in  perfect  unity. 
Ihat  settlement  is,  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  to  be  tlie  guide  during  all  futur.' 
time. 
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Wlien  this  is  a  real  fact,  thon,  of  course,  all  future  settloinents  are  of  t!ui 
iinturc  of  knowledge  as  to  the  manner  of  his  settlement  of  the  questions  of  life. 

lUil,  as  intimated,  many,  after  they  have  covenanted  with  liim  in  one 
grand  bettlenient,  lind,  as  tliey  fact'  some  new  phase  of  life,  tliat,  after  all, 
they  liad  not  included  it  in  tlieir  (Inal  settlement,  and  begin  to  complain, 
or  acl,  as  if  the  bigness  of  the  price  had  not  been  fully  realized,  and  iience 
hesitate    to  pay  it. 

It  was  after  this  pattern  tliat  many  acted  when  tlie  Hihlc  (lucrttion,  for 
(  xample,  came  to  the  front.  They  liad  not  taken  in  the  tliougiit  that  in  tiici'- 
settlement,  God  was  to  be  their  guide,  independent  of  tii(>  liible.  Of  t ourse, 
tills  was  included  in  tiie  settlemcii  if  tiiey  really  meant  tlial  (!od  was  to  i)e 
tlieir  only  guide.  Hut,  whetlier  from  any  fault  on  tiieir  part  or  not,  still  it  was  a 
fact  tliat  they  had  not  really  covenanted  with  him  that  he  was  to  be  their 
onlyguide,  else  would  no  additional  settlement  have  l)een  required  cDMcerning 
this  thing.  For,  the  moment  the  matter  came  up,  at  once  (Jod's  claim  to  guide 
independently  of  the  Bible  would  have  been  recognized  and  rheerfully  ad- 
mitted. In  that  case  the  word  "settlement "  would  have  simply  implied 
growth  in  knowledge. 

But,  when  God's  claims  at  this  point  were  resisted,  or  even  hesitancy  wa.« 
evinced,  at  once  it  became  evident  to  onlookers  that  the  former  settlement 
was  faulty,  that  it  did  not  in  reality  make  God  the  only  supreme  guide  and 
teacher. 

Now,  this  did  not  necessarily  compromise  the  honesty  or  the  character  of 
tlie  parties  concerned.  But  to  say  that  they  at  any  previous  period  in  their 
experience  correctly  represented  this  gospel  would  be  al)surd.  At  best  they 
could  only  be  classed  as  the  victims  of  a  mistake. 

But,  when  one  is  the  victim  of  a  mistake,  there  is  ever  a  tendentjy  to  re- 
sentment, on  his  part,  when  the  mistake  is  discovered.  Thus  is  explained 
why  such  parties  are  generally  the  most  bitter  of  all  our  opponents. 

It  is  no  light  matter  to  have  given  oneself  up  for  years  to  a  movement, 
to  have  been,  mayhap,  publicly  ideatified  with  it  and  to  have  suffered  many 
things  because  of  the  odium  connected  with  such  close  relationship,  and  then 
suddenly  have  to  face  the  fac:t  of  having  completely  misunderstood  it.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time,  money  and  position,  there  is  wounded  pride 
and  personal  depreciation  to  contend  with. 

Take  some  of  the  former  officers  of  the  Association  as  examples,  and 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  greater  misfortune  or  downright  loss  than  this  move- 
ment has  been  to  them;  and  all  this  apparently  a  simple,  or  rather  huge, 
mistake  on  their  part.  That  there  was  no  culpable  mistake  all  must  admit. 
But  still  the  fact  of  serious  mistakes  stares  them  in  the  face. 

From  our  standpoint  there  is  no  mistake  at  all,  unless  it  be  in  their 
failure  to  go  on  in  the  study  of  this  gospel,  and  that  from  the  vantage  ground 
of  inside,  intimate  association  with  its  representatives.  Even  the  price 
already  paid  for  what  glimpses  they  have  obtained  are,  in  our  estimation,  so 
small  in  the  comparison  as  to  be  scarce  worth  the  mention.  But  as  they  can- 
not, or  will  not,  look  at  these  things  from  our  standpoint,  of  course  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  curse  the  day  they  ever  touched  this  movement. 
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Now,  it  is  because  of  these  hisC  lies  that  we  fail  not  from  time  to  timo 
to  fall  attention  to  what  the  one  great  settlement  in  this  gospel  implies.  It 
implies  that  all  who  so  settle  the  matter  are  forever  after  shut  up  to  one, 
and  only  one,  way  of  settlement  for  the  various  questions  which  from  time  to 
time  come  to  the  front  for  discussion  and  action.  God  is  the  only  guide  or 
teacher  to  all  such,  if  they  are  true  to  their  vows.  And  mark  the  words,  God 
in  this  connection  Is  a  living  power  who  will  in  some  way  make  the  party 
concerned  know.  He  who  comes  short  of  such  knowledge,  fails  to  illustrate! 
this  gospel. 

Hence  it  is  that  wo  call  for  great  care  on  the  part  of  all  ere  they  com- 
promise themselves  before  others  by  identifying  themselves,  even  partially, 
with  us  and  our  work.  Jesus,  before  us,  emphasized  this  matter  in  th»! 
parable  concerning  the  parties  who  would  commence  to  build  a  tower  or  go 
to  war  with  an  enemy,  without  first  sitting  down  and  counting  the  cost. 

Just  for  a  moment  think  of  the  unpleasant  predicament  some  have  been 
left  in  by  failure  to  carry  out  the  advice  of  Jesus.  All  that  think  of  them 
in  this  connection  look  upon  them  as  legitimate  objects  of  pity;  for  even  it 
such  pitying  ones  do  curse  us  as  the  cause  of  their  loss  and  foolishness,  still 
they  have  to  admit  that  they  acted  with  their  eyes  open  and  in  the  face  of 
(he  opposition  and  advice  of  the  fathers  of  their  church.  Any  way  we  look  at 
the  situation,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they  are  for  a  warning  to  all  who 
would  hastily  or  half-heartedly  embrace  this  gospel. 

But  to  those  also  who  are  still  identified  with  the  movement,  or  who  aro 
iionestly  considering  it,  the  sul)ject  matter  of  this  article  is  of  importance: 
lor  it  calls  upon  them,  if  need  be,  to  again  and  again  size  up  the  true  nature 
of  this  gospel.  F]ven  if  they  have  committed  themselves  to  it,  it  is  not  amiss 
again  and  again  to  examine  the  whole  matter  to  see  if  their  settlement  with 
God  is  that  fundamental,  that  absolute,  all  comprehensive  thing  which  our 
gospel  demands.  If  so,  then  the  use  of  the  word  "settlement,"  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  abuse  of  it,  is  the  veriest  of  trifles. 
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As  in  legalistic  Christianity  there  is  a  sin  of  sins — i.e.,  one  sin  which  in 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  others;  so  in  this  gospel  there  is  a  sin,  which, 
in  its  effects  and  in  its  penalties,  greatly  surpasses  all  others. 

What  is  called  in  theological  parlance  "the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost," 
is  by  no  means  a  myth;  that  is,  if  a  long  list  of  well-arranged  facts  can  attest 
to  such  an  existence. 

It  is  true  that  the  whole  subject  is  surrounded  with  a  vast  mass  of  supor- 
stitions,  of  unreliable  personal  experiences  and  traditional  rubbish,  and  added 
to  all  these  are  dogmas  of  individual  writers  and  teachers,  all  the  way  up  from 
absurdity  to  semi-rational,  which  deliverances  also  tend  to  make  still  more 
difficult  the  task  of  finding  the  kernel  of  truth  in  the  accumulated  mass;  but, 
all  the  same,  it  is  not  a  hopeless  task. 
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The  result  of  our  observations  and  investigations  of  this  strange  (luantity 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  It  is  that  this  quantity  which  we  cull  Divine 
guidance  is  responsible  for  it  all.  Like  fire,  like  electricity,  like  the  law  of 
gravitation, — wherever  it  is  present  or  cultivated  by  any  persons  after  the 
crudest  sort,  there  its  penalties  have  been  dealt  out  as  if  from  an  intelligent 
person — all  tending  to  show  that  Divine  guidance  is  a  power  of  vast  pro- 
portions, and  that  there  were  terrible  penalties  connected  with  improperly 
liandling  it. 

Whilst,  then,  absolute  Divine  guidance,  as  we  teach  and  practise  it,  wa^5 
shunned  by  the  representative  men  of  legalized  Christianity,  tlie  subject  itself 
was  not  wholly  tabooed.  How  could  it  be  when  Jesus,  its  founder,  made  it  the 
(•hief  corner-stone — yes,  the  whole  foundation — of  his  life  and  teachings? 

Just  what  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  just  what  are  its  penal- 
ties, hardly  two  persons  are  agreed  upon.  But,  nevertheless,  all  agree  tlii't 
there  is  something  real  about  both. 

We,  ourselves,  by  no  means  accept  as  truthful  history  one  titlie  of  all  th'> 
hobgoblin  stories  which  are  told  in  connection  with  this  subject.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  could  not  be  a  truthful  investigator  did  we  reject  all.  After 
the  most  careful  analysis,  and  after  rejecting  all  doubtful  ones,  still  there  re- 
mains sufficient  evidence  that  there  was,  during  all  these  ages,  a  something 
precious,  of  which  many  got  glimpses,  and  that  that  valuable  quantity  was 
guarded  with  more  jealous  care  and  at  the  expense  of  more  serious  penaltic'j 
than  was  fabled  Eden  guarded  against  the  sinning  pair  or  the  Israelitisli 
ark  against  improper  handling  or  prurient  curiosity.  And  to-day  the  dread  of 
handling  improperly  this  sacred  something  is  upon  all  legalistic  christians. 

When  Dr.  Daniel  Steele  commenced  the  war  of  the  holiness  circles,  and, 
through  them,  of  the  churches,  against  us,  their  battle  cry  of  "Danger  ahead" 
had  reference  to  this  awe-inspiring  quantit/;  and  we  were  warned  by  the 
history  of  those  who  had  meddled  with  the  fearsome  matter  that  dreadful 
misfortunes  and  catastrophes  were  before  us,  thus  proving  our  contention 
that  this  subject  had  in  it  for  all,  substance  and  terrifying  proportions. 

We  maintain  that  universal  acceptance  of  Dr.  Steele's  battle  cry  against 
US  proves  the  position  which  we  here  take,  if  no  other  proofs  were  forth- 
coming.   But  is  only  one  proof  of  many. 

As  we  have  mentioned  in  previous  articles,  we  were  impressed  by  tlu; 
fact  that  the  Chinese  sage,  Confucius,  after  careful  examination  of  this  subject, 
turned  away  from  it  as  dangerous,  and  advised  all  against  tampering  with  it; 
just  as  some  would-be  inventors  and  discoverers  have  turned  away  from  tho 
manufacture  of  high  explosives,  or  undiscovered  lands,  with  warnings  for  all 
against  pushing  discovery  in  such  directions. 

We  say,  then,  that  this  subject  of  Divine  guidance  has  ever  been  sur- 
rounded by  penalties  of  a  terrifying,  because  of  an  unknown,  character — just 
as  unknown  lands  and  undiscovered  forces  have  been. 

The  law  of  discovery  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  a  constant  quantity. 
It  is  that  he  who  would  open  up  Africa  or  America,  or  even  the  Poles,  to  the 
world;  or  he  who  would  make  steam,  electricity,  or  nitroglycerine,  known 
quantities,  must  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  esus — of  sacrifice  to  the  death. 
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But  just  as  when  the  penalties  connected  with  these  discoveries  are  no 
longer  unknown  quantities,  they  can  be  successfully  guarded  against,  and  the 
valuables  guarded  by  them  utilized  for  the  good  of  all;  so  is  it  with  Divin.^ 
guidance.  This  long  nightmare  of  terror,  resulting  from  the  unknown  pen- 
alities surrounding  and  guarding  this  greatest  of  all  treasures,  can  only  cease 
to  be  frightening  when  full  discovery  and  exhaustive  investigation  have  mado 
them  so. 

We  Avho  have  entered  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  this  hitherto  frighten- 
ing subject,  and  explored  all  its  hidden  secrets,  have  sized  up  accurately  these 
penalties,  and  so  can  speak  by  the  book  when  discoursing  concerning  them. 
And  this  is  our  verdict:  These  penalties  have  not  been  exaggerated  during 
the  ages,  and  they  still  exist.  We  find  it  not  difficult  to  connect  the  catas- 
trophe of  Jerusalem  and  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  with  these  penalties;  nor 
do  we  hesitate  to  say  that  lives  by  the  million  have  been  shortened  by  the 
same  cause.  Asylums  and  hospitals  and  sick-rooms  have  been  increased  and 
populated  by  the  same  means  to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of  by  many.  Every- 
where, and  during  all  time,  this  power  of  Divine  guidance  has  been  stretch- 
ing out  its  arms  to  bless  mankind,  and  las  been  making  its  demands  to  be 
accepted,  by  its  penalties;  and  to-day  it  is  as  active  as  ever,  wooing  to  its 
embrace  of  blessing  or  deterring  from  its  improper  handling  by  its  cursing 
penalties. 

We  have  found  that  by  its  full,  absolute  acceptance  it  ceases  to  curse,  in 
the  extremest  sense  of  the  word,  and  blesses  continually.  And  from  this  stand- 
point of  blessing,  of  immunity  from  penalty,  we  can  confidently  call  on  others 
who  are  terrified  by  the  object-lessons  of  its  curses,  or  who,  mayhap,  are 
enduring  its  penalties,  to  come  to  us  where  there  is  absolute  safety  from  all 
disabilities,  and  the  assurement  of  all  possible  good. 

But  we  emphasize  the  truth,  that  there  is  nothing  of  vindictiveness  in 
these  penalties,  any  more  than  in  those  which  surround  the  force  in  fire,  in 
steam,  in  electricity. 

To-day,  the  broken  wire  of  an  electric  circuit,  when  improperly  handled, 
will  dart  instant  death  upon  the  careless  or  ignorant,  whilst  the  same  wire, 
when  re-connected,  will  minister  the  lighting  of  a  city,  or  moving  its  in- 
habitants with  ease  and  pleasure,  from  one  city  limit  to  another;  and  yet 
no  one  talks  of  vindictiveness,  or  is  troubled  with  superstitious  fears  in  con- 
nection with  the  fatal  incident.  Just  so,  we,  who  have  insulated  the  power 
of  Divine  guidance,  utilize  its  mighty  force  as  an  unmixed  blessing,  but  warn 
all  against  meddling  with  s  broken  circuit,  for  its  penalties  are  much  swifter, 
more  far-reaching,  and,  if  possible,  backed  by  a  higher  intelligence  in  their 
fatal  effects. 

To  carry  out  the  simile:  there  are  scores  to-day  suffering  these  penal- 
ties in  greater  or  less  degree,  whose  only  sin  was  that  they,  in  ignorance, 
touched  some  disconnected  wires  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  Christian 
Association;  whilst  others  were  hurried  out  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  the 
same  course. 

Finally,  we  maintain  that  all  these  penalties  have  for  their  object  simply 
and  only  the  blessing  of  mankind,  and  hence  are  loud  calls  to  all  concerned 
for  examination  and  acceptance  of  absolute  Divine  guidance. 
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The  importance  of  this  question  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  When,  at 
the  late  Convention,  the  president  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  werii 
now  grappling  with  the  great  question  of  religious  history,  viz.:  What  shuU 
we  do  with  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord"?  we  at  once  saw  the  historical  connection 
and  the  importance  attached  to  the  solution. 

Years  ago  we  were  staggered  at  the  question  and  were  almost  frightened 
away  from  this  gospel  by  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  mal<e  a  satisfactory 
answer  impossible.  On  the  one  hand,  we  saw  the  necessity  of  being  loyal 
to  God's  word  spoken  to  the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  we  saw  the  pos- 
sibility and  even  probability  of  persons,  because  of  some  twist  in  their  moral 
make-up,  getting  very  strange  revelations,  or  thinking  they  got  them,  which 
is  practically  the  same  thing.  That  is,  it  is  the  same  in  the  sense  that  one 
must  act  according  to  his  best  convictions,  whether  he  is  mistaken  or  not. 
Just  how  to  be  loyal  to  God's  word  and  at  the  same  time  regulate  mistaken 
or  real  revelations  we  could  not  see.  Well,  we  believe  no  one  could  see  al 
that  time.  Still,  we  accepted  the  gospel  as  being  the  best  possible,  even 
though  it  might  i  ean  that  we  should  have  to  sanction  some  strange  things 
in  the  name  of  Divine  guidance.  Our  anticipations  have  come  true;  we  have 
sanctioned  some  strange  things,  though  not  as  many  as  we  expected.  But,  if 
we  had  not  sanctioned  or  permitted  strange  things  to  be  said  and  done  in 
the  name  of  Divine  guidance,  we  would  not  now  have  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
of  seeing,  and  helping  to  bring  about,  the  present  solution  of  one  of  the 
mightiest  problems  of  the  ages. 

The  apostolic  church,  headed  by  Paul,  refused  to  allow  people  to  do 
questionable  deeds  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  so  lost  to  itself  and  to  the 
world,  the  secret  of  Jesus'  life  and  work. 

Luther  refused  to  give  people  liberty  to  say  and  do  strange  things,  be- 
lieving they  were  led  of  God,  and  so  the  Reformation  hardened  into  a  dry 
creed.  It  got  rid  of  one  pope,  but  immediately  set  up  another,  viz.,  the  Hible, 
and  that  Bible  interpreted  by  Paul. 

Wesley  made  the  same  mistake,  and  so  founded  a  church,  which,  though 
an  improvement  on  others  of  the  day,  is  yet  doomed  to  sterility  and  barren- 
ness because  she  is  denied  the  privilege  of  changing  her  doctrines  for  all  timn 
no  matter  what  progress  may  be  made  in  research,  in  learning,  or  in  spirit- 
ual advancement. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  followed  the  example  of  all  her  predecessors  in 
this  matter. 

All  Christian  organizations  from  the  primitive  church  down  to  the  present 
time  have  grappled  with  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  word  of  th^ 
Lord,  and  all  have  failed  to  find  an  answer  which  did  not  make  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect,  either  by  pouring  contempt  upon  it,  by  warning  peoplu 
against  obeying  it,  or  by  exalting  it  in  the  mouths  of  some  individuals  to  a 
place  of  undue  authority  to  future  generations,  thus  denying  that  all  men 
have  the  common  privilege  of  hearing  God  for  themselves. 

The  solution  is  as  simple  as  may  be  when  arrived  at  by,  and  seen  in  the 
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light  of,  experience.  As  intimated  above,  no  one,  a  few  years  ago,  could 
have  told  what  the  solution  would  be,  or  whether  for  certain  there  would  ba 
one  at  all.  Those  who  walked  with  Ood  at  that  time  were  shut  up  to  tlu« 
U(!(;essity  of  dealing  with  problems  and  (luestions  which  naturally  came  u;) 
for  discussion,  and  any  attempt  to  anticipate  or  force  a  question  before  its 
time  always  ended  in  disaster. 

We  all  entered  into  this  new  kingdom  with  notions  of  our  own  as  to 
what  the  word  of  God  really  was,  and  also  how  it  should  be  obeyed.  Experi 
((nee,  however,  soon  revealed  to'  us  that  all  our  previous  notions  were  wrong. 
For  instance,  the  majority  of  us  thought,  we  believe,  that  God  could  speak 
to  all  persons  alike,  or  nearly  so.  We  did  not  take  in  the  far-reaching  effects 
of  heredity,  of  mental  training  and  of  social  environment.  Experience  soc: 
showed  us  that  queer  people  would  get  queer  revelations,  and  that  insane 
persons  would  be  still  insane,  even  whilst  led  of  God.  It  further  dawned 
upon  us  by  degrees  that  every  man's  guidance  was  colored  by,  or  showed 
signs  of,  conforming  to  the  peculiar  make-up  of  the  individual.  It  was  also 
discovered  that,  no  matter  how  perfect  one's  guidance  through  a  given  ex- 
perien(;e,  such  lessons  were  learned  through  that  experience  that  better  re- 
sults would  follow  a  second  experience  of  the  same  nature. 

We  thus  learned,  in  the  school  of  experience,  that  the  word  of  God  wii>; 
not  the  hard,  literal,  unalterable  and  rigid  quantity  which  we  had  supposed 
it  was.  It  was  found,  rather,  to  be  something  which  accommodated  itself  some- 
what, at  least,  to  the  peculiar  conditions,  circumstances  and  powers  of  the 
individual  medium  through  which  it  came. 

In  theory  this  doctrine  had  been  previously  acknowledged  in  the  doc- 
trine of  inspiration  under  the  name  of  "degrees  of  inspiration."  It  was  only 
cold  theory,  however,  and  no  practical  use  could  be  made  of  it.  Dr.  Watson, 
(Ian  Maclaren),  in  his  "Mind  of  the  Master,"  makes  the  attempt  to  bring 
light  out  of  the  darkness  brooding  over  this  subject,  but  only  succeeds  in 
making  the  darkness  rather  more  visible.  Of  course,  according  to  Dr.  Watson, 
the  whole  Bible  is  inspired,  but  some  portions  better  than  others;  especially 
is  Jesus  superior  to  all  others.  Still,  because  all  are  inspired,  none  are  to  be 
criticized;  but  then,  again,  to  show  Christ's  superiority  he  must  needs  criticize 
I'aul, — of  course,  only  in  some  minor  matters.  But,  then,  suppose  someone 
else  should  criticize  Paul  on  weightier  matter,  what  then?  Will  he  be  allowed 
the  privilege?  Verily  not.  Dr.  Watson's  writings  on  theoretical  inspiration 
and  on  degrees  are  interesting,  however,  as  showing  the  Inability  of  the 
cleverest  authors  to  deal  with  the  question  without,  not  only  swallowing  their 
own  swords,  but  themselves  as  well. 

But  this  is  a  slight  digression.  When  we  had  learned  that  God  could 
not  only  teach  us  by  revelation,  but  by  our  own  experience  as  well,  we  began 
to  ask  why  he  could  not  teach  us  through  the  experience  of  one  another. 

Then  came  an  epoch  of  criticizing,  not  revelations  as  such,  but  individual 
conduct  under  Divine  guidance.  It  is  a  wonder  we  did  not  see  this  to  be 
practically  the  same  as  criticizing  revelations;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
at  least  did  not. 
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The  great  benefit  of  free  face  criticism  was  soon  aiKnowiodKed  anrl 
enjoyed  by  all;  but  still  there  was  a  lurkinp;  suspicion,  or  unconscious  con- 
viction, that  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  us  could  not  bi>  critic  ized  by  any  witli- 
out  destroying  Divine  guidance  as  a  workai)le  rule  of  life. 

After  a  time,  individual  experiences  came  under  the  notice  of  the  move- 
nient,  whi(;h  revealed  a  tendency  to  unduly  exalt  personal  revelations;  th;:; 
is,  to  exalt  a  personal  revelation  by  allowing  it  to  con'licl  with  the  word  of 
(iod  to  the  movement  as  a  whole;  the  Hamilton  tangle  being  one  case  in 
I)oint. 

Through  these  experiences  we  came  face  to  face  with  the  (|ueslioii: 
Why  are  not  revelations,  which  are  a  part  of  our  life  and  expiuMence,  just  as 
subje(;t  to  criticism  as  any  other  part  of  our  life? 

]<''acing  this  ciuestion  in  the  presence  of  God,  we,  in  time,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  sanctioned  of  God,  that  revelations  were  to  be  criticized,  exam- 
ined and  tested  in  every  legitimate  way.  If  they  are  healthy  and  the  best 
possible,  they  will  stand  the  closest  scrutiny  and  be  all  the  more  autlioritative 
because  of  that  scrutiny.  If  unhealthy,  or  given  in  harmony  with,  and  l)iased 
by,  some  moral  crook  or  mental  twist  in  the  making  of  the  man,  the  critici.sr.i 
of  the  spiritual  will  bring  this  mental,  or  moral,  defect  to  the  surface,  to  the 
light,  where  it  can  be  soon  got  at,  and,  in  most  cases,  cured  in  time;  buL 
in  some,  perhaps,  only  remedied  in  degree. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  testing  will  be  seen,  we  think,  when  wo 
reflect  that  the  immediate  object  of  Divine  guidance  is  not  so  much  to  set  up 
new  standards  of  conduct  as  to  enable  us  to  conform  to  those  which  th;- 
world  has  already  discerned  or  developed,  but  which  men  have  not  found  th<i 
ability  to  practise.  For,  if  we  look  closely  at  these  fine  ideals  of  conduct, 
we  will  see  that  they  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  word  of  God  to 
the  race  as  a  whole.  The  highest  ideals  of  conduct  felt  or  expressed  by  the 
best  poets,  philosophers,  and  sages,  are  simply  the  best  words  God  has  yet 
been  able  to  speak  to  the  race. 

What  more  reasonable,  then,  than  that  we  should  first  of  all  conform  to 
this  worldwide  ideal  of  conduct?  And  why  should  not  individual  revelations 
which  fail  to  conform  to  this  standard  be  subject  to  criticism?  Criticizin.'^ 
the  word  of  God  to  the  individual,  then,  does  not  at  all  discourage  personal 
guidance;  its  object  is  simply  to  make  individual  guidanc:e,  whi(;h  may  bo 
influenced  by  individual  peculiarities,  conform  to  the  standard  or  revelation 
received  by  mankind  as  a  whole. 

This,  then,  we  repeat,  is  the  first  business  of  this  movement,  viz.,  to 
enable  those  submitting  to  our  methods  and  teaching,  to  practise,  and  prac- 
tise with  perfect  freedom  and  ease,  the  highest  standard  of  moral  conduct 
known  to  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present 
time.  The  word  of  God  to  the  individual  man  must  tend  to  harmonize  with  th'j 
word  of  God  to  mankind. 

All  men,  then,  have  the  right  to  crtitcize  our  conduct.  If  we  fail  to 
reach  their  ideal,  they  are  justified  in  rejecting  us  and  our  gospel.  We  defend 
no  man's  conduct  which  falls  short  of  this  ideal;  and  yet  we  may  defend  it  as 
the  best  possible  at  the  present  time.     The  man  of  low  ideals  must,  in  com- 
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iMoii  fairness,  be  permitted  to  l)egin  soniewlicre;  and  how  can  lie  do  better 
than  to  begin  by  living  up  to  his  present  ideals  until  higher  ones  are  presented 
for  his  acceptance? 

Just  here  will  be  seen  the  difference  between  the  criticism  of  the  world 
and  the  criticism  of  this  movement.  The  criticism  of  the  A'orld  is  ncgativo 
only,  and  in  a  sense  destructive.  It  simply  says  to  the  man  of  low  ideals, 
doing  the  best  he  can:  "You  are  wrong;  you  do  not  come  up  to  our  ideal." 
It  does  not  tell  him  how  to  reach  a  higher  ideal. 

The  criticism  of  the  movement  within  the  Association  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, positive  and  constructive,  and  so,  helpful  and  encourai^ing.  It  sayi 
to  the  man  living  up  to  his  own  low  ideal:  "My  friend,  you  do  well  to  live 
uj.  to  the  best  ideal  you  have;  you  are,  perhaps,  not  to  l)lame  for  not  having 
a  higher  ideal,  but  there  is  a  higher  ideal,  and  if  you  will  submit  to  our  criticism 
and  polishing,  we  will  help  you  to  live  up  to  the  best  ideal  now  known,  and  be- 
sides, you  will,  with  us,  develop  higher  ideals  than  the  world  has  yet  known. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  really  helpful  criticism  comes  from  tlie  movemen'. 
within  the  Association.  There  is  no  fault-finding  here!  All  is  helpful  and 
inspiring.  Criticism  from  the  outside  is  merely  fault-findng  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  critics;  and  yet  we  can  profit  by  their  criticism  to  a  degree 
never  suspected  by  them. 

Notice,  again,  that  just  as  mankind  has  a  higher  ideal  than  any  individual 
man;  so  this  movement,  as  a  whole,  has  a  liigher  ideal  than  any  individual 
men\ber.  How  very  reasonable,  then,  that  individual  revelations  should  bi3 
submitted  to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  the  whole  movement!  To  refuse 
to  do  this  indicates  some  sort  of  mental  madness,  and  will  ultimately  lead  to 
spiritual  suicide.  Fancy  a  man  of  science  having  a  word  from  God  on  some  scien- 
tific problem,  and  not  being  willing  to  submit  that  word  to  the  judgment 
and  criticism  of  his  brother  scientists  to  see  if  it  harmonizes  with  the  word 
of  God  to  the  great  army  of  scientific  savants!  Every  man  professing  to 
have  a  new  word  from  God  on  any  science,  must  submit  that  word  to  thy 
most  searching  and  exhaustive  criticism.  Ask  Professor  Iloentgen  and  the  dis- 
coverer of  argon   if  it  is  not  true. 

Quite  enough  contempt  has  been  poured  upon  religion  because  of  the 
tendency  of  theologians  to  shrink  from  fair,  honest,  open  criticism.  Tho 
world,  in  future,  will  have  a  better  example. 

ALBERT   TRUAX. 


KOSMOS    EVOLVED    FROM    CHAOS 
All  men  greatly  admire  kosmos.     It  means  beauty,  order  and  harmony. 
Chaos  is  the  opposite  of  kosmos,  and  means  disorder  and  confusion.  Chaos 
is  very  necessary,  however,  since  it  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  kosmos 
is  evolved. 

Theologians  once  taught  that  kosmos  in  the  universe,  or  at  least  in  this 
visible  universe,  was  the  result  of  a  divine  fiat  annihilating  chaos  and  intro- 
ducing kosmos. 
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Science  has  offectlvoly  disposed  of  this  theory,  however,  and  we  now 
know  that  kosmos  is  the  result  of  a  process  carried  on  through  countless 
ages,  but  always  working  towards  the  definite  end  of  transforming  confusion 
into  order,  and  discord  into  harmony. 

Looking  at  chaos  in  the  light  of  being  the  raw  material  necessary  to  tho 
production  of  kosmos,  lends  it  an  interest  it  would  not  otherwise  have,  and 
makes  us  not  only  willing  to  endure  its  presence,  hut  to  admire  the  process 
of  its  evolution,  whenever  we  can  see  that  process  going  on. 

Scientists  tell  of  wonderful  changes  going  on  in  the  physical  world,  and 
we  are  greatly  interested  in  their  teaching;  but  what  about  the  changes 
going  on  in  the  spiritual  world?  Is  there  chaos  here  as  well  as  In  the  ma- 
terial world?  Is  evolution  the  law  here  as  well  as  in  nature?  And  are  there 
forces  which  can  transform  moral  and  spiritual  chaos  into  spiritual  kosmos? 
We  have  found  out  that,  so  far  as  our  gospel  has  enabled  us  to  investigate 
along  this  line,  evolution,  and  not  fiat,  is  the  method  employed.  The  gospel 
of  Divine  guidance  found  our  lives  in  chaos;  not  the  worst  kind  of  chaos,  but 
still  in  a  chaotic  state — chaos  described  our  condition  much  better  than 
kosmos. 

Taking  our  position  before  God  that  he,  and  he  only,  should  henceforth 
manage  our  lives,  what  did  he  do?  Destroy  chaos  at  once  and  replace  it 
by  completed  kosmos?  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  make  us  feel  perfectly  at  home  and  comfortable  in  our  chaotic  state. 

We  thought  this  strange,  at  first,  it  being  so  contrary  to  all  our  previous 
training;  but  our  only  resource  was  to  talk  to  God  about  the  matter,  and  ho 
explained  to  us  that  he  was  managing  the  chaos  in  the  best  manner  possible," 
and  that  kosmos  would  appear  in  due  time. 

Believing  that  God  knew  his  business,  we  concluded  to  leave  the  matter 
in  his  hands  and  watch  results. 

Well,  we  were  soon  delighted  to  find  that  some  problems  of  life,  hitherto 
in  a  chaotic  state,  began  to  take  form,  shape  and  symmetry,  until  problem 
after  problem  evolved  out  of  chaos  into  kosmos. 

One  great  beauty  of  the  process,  too,  was  that  we  had  such  a  good  tlnio 
whilst  the  work  went  on;  did  not  even  have  to  assist  in  the  work,  but  left 
ourselves  freely  and  recklessly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator  or  evolver. 

The  Association,  we  remember,  fought  some  of  its  first  great  battles 
over  this  very  question.  A  number  of  the  early  members  believed  in  the 
other  method — i.e.,  the  fiat  method  of  forcing  chaos  artificially  to  give  place 
to  kosmos.  If  this  gospel  is  to  introduce  kosmos,  they  said,  let  us  have  kosmos 
at  once  and  be  done  with  it.  It  was  madness,  they  said,  to  allow  men:  hers 
of  the  Association  to  go  on  in  a  state  of  chaos,  especially  moral  chaos, 
and  still  retain  their  membership.  It  would  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  etc.,  etc.  How  the  battle  did  rage  for  a  time!  But  Mr.  Burns,  as 
President,  refused  steadfastly  to  call  anybody  to  order  so  long  as  he  walked 
with  God. 

Our  method,  he  declared,  was  a  new  one;  but  it  must  have  full  right-of 
way.       The  world,   he  said,  had     tried  the   forced     hot-house     mechanical 
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way,  and  il  had  i)roved  a  dismal  failure.  No  such  hastily  manufacturei 
Uosiiios  would  stand  Uw^  sun  and  heat  and  conflict  of  actual  life.  They  stood 
l)cl()rc'  the  whole  world  as  confessed  failures. 

It  Is  true,  scandals  threatened  the  movement  from  time  to  time;  but  out 
(if  ail  the  conllict  and  strife  of  battle  the  evolutionary  method  has  emerged 
Iriiuiiphant,  and  is  so  firmly  established  to-day  that  few  think  of  assailing  it. 

What  is  true  of  individual  experience  is  just  as  true  of  general  questions 
in  tlie  Association.  God  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  problems  of  a 
general  public  nature,  and  here,  too,  some  have  tried  to  force  another  gospel 
upon  us.  Having  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  general  settlement  should  bo, 
thoy  have  tried  to  force  their  opinion  on  the  Association  off-hand. 

The  financial  (luestion  has  been  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  some  thought  they 
knew  how  it  should  be  settled;  but  we  doubt  whether  one  individual  ever 
guessed  what  the  real  settlement  would  be. 

Again,  the  evangelist  question,  so-called,  was  in  a  chaotic  state,  and 
some  knew  exactly  how  that  should  be  settled!  But  no  one  who  was  not 
perfectly  content  to  let  chaos  reign  for  years  to  come  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  final  Bettlement. 

The  same  is  true  of  Association  "homes."  Everyone  who  says,  "I  told 
you  so,"  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  proves  by 
that  tol<en  that  he  has  been  so  far  behind  in  the  race  as  to  have  no  share 
whatever  in  the  work  of  bringing  about  the  settlements. 

God  has  abundantly  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  his  course  in  commanding 
us  to  keep  hands  off,  even  when  we  were  faced  with  apparent  disgrace.  That 
he  will  abundantly  vindicate  himself  in  all  he  undertakes  in  the  future,  who 
caa  doubt? 

ALBERT   TRUAX. 


THE  DYNAMICS  OF  DIVINE  GUIDANCE 

We  maintain  (hat  there  is  a  mighty  force  or  power  connected  with  Divine 
guidance,  whether  used  for  good  or  evil  ends. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  tlie  history  of  our  race  proves  this  unmistakably. 
A  close  study  of  the  subject  will  make  evident  that  it  is  due  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  this  power  that  such  mighty  organizations  as  Buddhism,  Islamism 
and  Christianity  have  arisen  and  continued  their  existence;  for  these  all  are 
avowedly  founded  upon  the  supernatural. 

Now,  it  matters  not  for  our  argument,  whether  this  power  really  exists 
outside  of  man,  or  is  simply  originated  by  his  superstitious  fears;  still  the 
fact  is  that  in  some  way  it  has  an  existence,  and  is  responsible  for  these  and 
kindred  religions. 

It  was  this  force  that  hurled  Mahommed  and  his  followers  against  the 
( ITcte  civilization  of  the  East,  and  all  but  annihilated  them;  and  then  In 
turn  urged  on  the  Crusaders  to  reconquer  the  East.  It  was  this  force  that 
originated  the  Reformation  with  its  commotions  and  wars;  and  then  raised 
up  Jesuitism  to  limit  and  circumscribe  it. 
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Religious  wars,  in  all  their  multitudinous  variety,  huvo  this  one  coiiinion 
origin;  so  that,  generally  speaking,  the  bulk  of  the  warlike  iiunenients  of  iiiaii- 
klnd  illustrate  the  mightln(  d  of  the  force  or  power  locatid  in  or  ;ii  mi;'. 
Divine  guidance. 

And  when  we  come  to  the  acts  of  iiulividiuils  we  liavc,  in  very  iniiiiy  of 
them,  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  connecteil  in  some  way  witii 
Divine  guidance.  To  leave  out  the  possibly  niytliicai,  or  senii mytliical  a(  i  i 
of  such  leading  personages  as  Abraham,  .Eneas  aiul  Socrates,  we  iiave.  in 
more  modern  days,  the  acts  of  Luther,  Wesley,  IJootli,  Smith  and  ■•i'rince 
Michael,"  all  stimulated,  if  not  originated  and  controlled,  l)y  so calli'd  smixm- 
naturalism,  and  that  of  the  most  pronounced  type. 

Then  we  have  the  less  Imposing  acts  of  less  conspicuous  <  liaracters,  who 
have  now  and  again  startled  communities  by  wild  acts  of  iiniiiislal\al)l(!  fana- 
ticism, or  applauded  acts  of  conspicuous  beneficence,  from  the  child  nuirdcrcr 
of  the  New  England  States,  who  put  to  death  his  girl  child  tliat  slie  miglil  hi' 
raised  from  the  dead,  to  Livingstone  opening  up  the  heart  of  .Africa  to  civili/a- 
tion,  because  of  asserted  divine  calls  to  their  work. 

These  specimens  serve  but  to  lift  the  veil  a  little  and  giv(>  a  KlimpHi'  •>'' 
the  workings  of  this  powerful  factor  In  the  make-up  of  man.  Ihit  tliat  ylimijse 
is  all  convincing,  because  of  the  conviction  secured  thcMcby  that  wlial  is 
seen  by  this  hasty  glance  is  but  the  part  of  a  mighty  whole. 

It  is  evident  from  this  suggestive  history,  as  intimated  before,  that  thi.^ 
power  is  responsible  for  evil  deeds  as  well  as  good  ones.  Tliey  who  glory 
in  the  work  of  Luther  as  beneficent,  are  met  with  the  puzzling  fact  that  the 
work  of  Ignatius  Loyola  had,  generally  speaking,  a  similar  origin  both  pro- 
fessed to  receive  divine  calls  and  divine  preparation  for  their  work,  and  botli 
gave  equal,  or  similar,  evidence  to  substantiate  their  assertions. 

Who  can  deny  that  the  Methodist  and  Mormon  churches  had  the  saim^ 
origin,  as  far  as  supernatural  claims  are  concerned?  That  is,  the  dynamics 
of  both  churches  are  the  same,  whatever  the  respective  claims  of  the  ad 
herents  of  each  as  to  superiority  in  results;  for  what  can  be  said  of  oik? 
founder  in  this  connection,  can  be  said  of  the  ot"lier.  Did  one  change  hi's 
mode  of  life  because  of  this  real,  or  supposed,  divine  call,  so  did  the  other. 
Did  one  brave  hostile  criticism  of  friend  and  foe  in  teaching  his  gospel,  so  did 
the  other;  and  finally  both  braved  the  antagonism  and  ostracism  of  society 
in  their  zeal  for  propagandism. 

Need  we  pursue  our  illustrations  further  to  establish  the  fact  that  Divine 
guidance — whether  a  veritable  supematuralism,  or  a  mere  superstition — is. 
all  the  same,  a  tremendous  force  in  man's  being,  and  must  be  reckoned  witn 
as  such  and  allowed  its  place,  whatever,  finally,  that  defined  place  may  be? 

But  our  argument  from  the  foregoing  established  fact  is,  that  it  is  of  vast 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  man  that  this  force  should  be  exhaustively 
investigated   and  correctly  labelled. 

At  this  point,  it  is  true,  many  proclaim  that  they  have  fully  investigated 
the  whole  subject  and  have  formulated  their  verdict,  and  forthwith  proceed 
to  tack  on  the  labels.  But  the  conclusions  being  different,  of  course,  the  labels 
are  so  also. 
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One  party  declares  that  this  force  Is  beneficial,  that  It  Is  good,  only 
good,  and  that  contlnuiilly.  This  class  of  religionists,  however,  when  ques- 
tioned, iidiiilt,  toil  mail,  that  none  of  their  mimhcr  has  ever  tested  thn 
matter  by  giving  themselves  up  absolutely  to  it;  they  have  only  made  cer- 
tain timid  advances  In  that  direction.  Nor  yet  can  they  give  infallibly  cor- 
rect directions  as  to  how  far  this  power  can  be  used  with  advantage,  and 
where  the  danger  line  of  demarkatlon  is  located. 

It  Is  true,  certain  attempts  are  made  In  this  direction.  One  malntalnH 
that  this  force  Is  only  safely  used  when  confined  to  the  Pope-ln-councll.  An- 
other repudiates  this,  and  makes  the  Hlble  a  kind  of  breakwater  against  evil 
results.  Others  deem  this  InsufTlclent,  and  add  reason  and  the  church  In 
various  suggestc^d  mixtures.  lUit  these  differing  opinions  only  prove  the  (con- 
spicuous absence  of  definite  knowledge  In  any  and  every  direction  concerning 
the  whole  matter. 

When  the  question  of  pumping  water  was  up  for  consideration,  at  the 
dawn  of  scientific  investigation,  it  was  first  decided  that  the  phenomenal 
force  which  raised  tlie  water  in  the  pump,  was  "Nature's  abhorrence  of 
a  vacuum,"  and  when  further  confronted  with  the  ascertained  fact  that  the 
water  would  not  rise  In  the  vacuum  further  than  thirty-two  feet,  the  first 
suggested  explanation  was  that  "Nature's  adhorrence  of  a  vacuum  did  not 
extend  beyond  thirty-two  feet."  But  when  vague,  superstitious  guesses  gave 
place  to  pure  scientific  investigation,  then  real  knowledge  concerning  these 
phenomena  was  obtained. 

So,  in  this  case,  when  vague  guesses  and  superstitious  reverence  gave 
place  to  cold,  persistent  scientific  Investigation,  then  the  facts  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  Divine  guidance  will  come  to  the  surface  to  remain. 

But  another  class  take  the  position  that  there  Is  no  such  force  as  Dlvlncf 
guidance.  In  examining  their  arguments  thus  far,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  their  teaching  Is  simply  a  revolt  against  the  other,  and  really  is 
not  the  outcome  of  close,  exhaustive  investigation.  The  simple  fact  that 
their  arguments,  in  the  main,  consist  In  showing  up  the  absurdities  of  super- 
naturalists,  Is  strong,  presumptive  evidence  in  this  direction. 

Real,  truth-loving  investigation  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  obtain  the  truth — 
the  facts — and  spends  little  or  no  time  in  Impugning  motives  or  ridiculing 
real  or  fancied  opponents,  and,  least  of  all,  catalogues  those  with  opposite 
beliefs  as  necessarily  hostile. 

In  all  the  agnostic  writings  we  have  as  yet  met  with,  supernaturalism  Is 
treated,  not  as  a  tremendous  fact,  but  rather  as  having  a  kind  of  mythical 
existence,  and  so  certainly  a  superstition  that  it  Is  handled  with  a  kind  of 
apologetical  air  for  ever  alluding  to  the  non-existent. 

Place  the  exponents  of  the  two  classes  side  by  side,  and  as  yet  we  see 
but  little  difference.  One  believes  in  supernaturalism,  the  other  does  not. 
One  calls  the  other  names  for  so  believing,  and  the  other  does  the  same;  whilst 
as  to  culture  and  natural  ability,  both  rank  alike. 

Certainly  if  it  should  turn  out  after  proper  investigation  that  the  agnos- 
tic is  right,  and  the  supernaturalist  wrong,  even  then,  where  would  have  been 
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the  value  in  argument  or  lielpfulneHS  In  InveHtlgation,  of  ridicule  or  epithet- 
hurling? 

However,  having  exhaustively  examined  all  the  arguments  of  rellglonlHls, 
We  are  on  (lie  alert  for  examining  anyt'.ting  fresh  in  the  teachings  of  ugiioH- 
tlcism,  even  whilst  giving  the  above  as  the  result  of  our  possibly  superficial 
examination  of  the  latter. 

Hut  the  whole  article  thus  given,  emphasizes  tae  importance  of  our  un- 
dertaken test  of  supernaturallsm.  The  outcome  of  our  life  cannot  but  have 
a  very  Important  bearing  on  the  subject,  for  it  will  go  to  show  whether  tlii,» 
force,  when  yielded  to  in  the  absolute  sense,  tends  to  weal  or  woe. 

Certainly,  if  Us  tendency  Is  evil,  and  only  evil,  then,  when  this  is  known 
as  an  absolute  certainty.  It  can  be  so  labelled  with  Immense  advantage  to 
the  world  for  all  coming  time.  Hut  If  It  is  good,  and  that  constantly,  then, 
judging  by  the  mightiness  of  the  force  at  Its  back,  It  may  prove  to  be  the 
grandest  power  given  in  man  for  his  improvement,  for  his  regeneration.  And, 
therefore,  he  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth  In  this  direc- 
tion, or  to  help  discover  it,  will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 


FAITH    IS    FOITNDKD   ON    KNOVVMOIKJE 

We  are  convinced  there  is  still  much  transcendentalism  mixed  with  our 
notions  about  faith. 

If  any  man  has  lived  a  life  of  faith  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  that  man 
is  Mr.  Burns.  So  it  is  in  order  to  enquire  into  the  foundation  of  his  faith. 
We  think  we  will  find  that  in  every  case  it  was  founded  on  knowledge. 

In  the  first  Instance,  it  was  a  matter  of  knowledge  that  there  was  sucli 
a  thing  as  Divine  guidance  practised  by  men.  We  need  not  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  this  guidance,  or  whether  it  was  real  or  supposed  guidance 
The  fact  was  certain  that  men  claimed  to  be  guided  by  God. 

It  was  also  a  fact  that  no  man  could  be  found  who  had  committed  him- 
.self  to  this  form  of  guidance  as  his  only  law  of  life,  regardless  of  results. 

It  was  another  fact  that  this  partial,  spasmodic  guidance  had  not  given 
entire  satisfaction,  either  to  the  world  or  to  those  who  practised  it. 

It  was  again  a  fact  that  no  one  knew  what  the  result  would  be  if  ono 
should  practise  absolute  Divine  guidance  to  the  end  of  life. 

If  Divine  guidance  was  really  God's  best  method  of  teaching  mankind,  it 
was  every  way  desirable  that  the  world  should  know  it. 

If  Divine  guidance  was  the  worst  method  of  teaching,  it  was  also  desirable 
that  the  world  should  know  it,  seeing  men  were  always  coquetting  with  this 
law  and  getting  into  serious  trouble  as     the  result. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Burns  could  choose  to  test  the  whole  question  for 
the  good  of  all  concerned,  and  that  he  did  so  choose. 

Now,  what  has  his  life  of  faith  been  all  these  years  but  a  consistent  acting 
on  the  knowledge  which  he  had  when  he  made  his  choice?     Some  people 
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think  walking  by  faitli  is  one  and  tlie  same  tiling  as  walking  in  a  sort  of 
darkness;  but  it  is  not.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  walking  in  the  clear  light  of 
sisHured  knowledge. 

It  is  true  he  has  not  been  enabled  to  see  whither  he  was  going  or  what 
would  bo  on  the  morrow,  but  this  was  all  a  part  of  the  knowledge  with  which 
he  started.  He  did  not  stipulate  that  he  should  see.  He  simply  claimed  thn 
privilege  of  acting  on  the  knowledge  he  had  at  the  moment.  The  chances 
wore  he  would  never  have  knowledge  for  tomorrow;  but  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  he  always  had  knowledge  for  to-day.  What  more  does  any 
man  need? 

Faith  battles  he  has  had  in  plenty.  Cut  what  are  faith  battles?  Are 
they  not  fought  to  decide  whether  one  shall  act  on  his  best  knowledge  or 
whether  he  shall  act  on  some  sentiment,  or  motive,  which  promises  some 
|)resent  gratification  or  pleasure  to  the  detriment  of  future  and  lasting  good? 

Mr.  Burns  started  with  the  knowledge  that  he  might  not  see  the  result  of 
his  life  till  after  death.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  present  should  presr 
its  claims  and  try  to  lure  him  away  from  the  supreme  object  of  his  life? 
Nearly,  if  not  all,  crimes  are  committed  through  yielding  to  the  temptation 
1()  seize  some  present,  fleeting  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  future  and  lasting 
good. 

We  see,  then,  the  immense  advantage  we  enjoy  in  having  Mr.  Burns*  life 
and  example  before  our  eyes,  and  that  if  we  would  succeed,  we  must  follow 
him  minutely  m  this  matter.  Circumstances  are  simply  nothing  in  this  life. 
All  faith  battles  are  exactly  alike.  They  are  all  won  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  If  we  have  fully  decided,  after  full  investigation,  that  this  gospel  is 
true,  in  .'le  sense  at  least  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  race,  that 
it  should  />'  tested  absolutely,  and  we  freely  join  the  ranks  to  fight  the  battle 
out,  what  is  there  for  us  after  this  but  to  act  according  to  our  knowledge, 
and  in  harmony  with  our  free  decision,  that  we  would  practise  this  gospel 
to  the  end  with  Mr.  Burns,  and  on  the  same  terms? 

Faith,  hope,  and  charity  may  be  great,  and  the  greatest  of  these  may  be 
charity;  but  knowledge,  on  which  all  are  founded,  is  greater  than  all. 


A.  TRUAX. 


OUR  GEORGETOWN  EXPERIENCE 

When  the  gospel  which  is  founded  on  this  experience  is  put  into  words 
it  looks  so  simple  that  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  hearers  or  readers 
to  assume  that  they  can  accept  and  practise  it  without  any  fear  of  failure  on 
their  part. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  when  we  began  to  proclaim  it  to  others,  we 
should  not  only  believe,  but  teach,  that  anyone  might  at  once  join  with  us  in 
its  practice' 

Hence  it  was  that  we  so  readily  accepted,  at  par,  all  testimonies  of  those 
who  professed  to  accept  It.    We  saw  no  reason  why  we  should  discount  them, 
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seeing  the  gospel  was  so  easily  stated,  so  simple  in  its  requirements,  and 
apparently  so  easily  practised. 

But  hard  facts  have  forced  us  to  niodiry  greatly  our  expectations  con- 
cerning others,  readily  and  fully,  apprehending  or  lUuslratinR  our  experience. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few,  indeed,  of  the  many  who  enibriiccd  it,  really 
understood  it  or  succeeded  in  putting  it  into  practice. 

But  as  these  parties,  or  at  least,  the  great  majority  of  them,  seemed  to 
be  honest,  true  souls,  eager  to  learn  and  put  in  practice  when  leui  \e(l,  tlin 
suspicion  will  arise  that,  after  all,  there  must  be  something  more  intrical') 
in  the  gospel  than  at  first  appears.  F'or,  manifestly,  the  dilliculty  must 
either  be  in  the  gospel  or  in  its  students.  But,  seeing  the  students  belong  to 
the  excellent  of  the  earth,  he  natural  inference  is  that  the  fault  is  in  tin-. 
gospel.  Let  us,  then,  re-examine  the  whole  subject  to  see  where  this  dilliculty 
is  located. 

All  must  admit  that  our  Georgetown  experience  is  that  which  should  1)0 
carefully  studied  to  discover  the  trouble,  for  this  gospel  is  founded  exclusively 
on  that,  experience. 

We  have  often  reproduced  it  in  these  pages  and  in  our  teaching,  but  hero 
repeat  it,  omitting  the  history  which  led  up  to  it.  It  was  that  we  covenanted 
with  God  that  henceforth  he  should  be  our  one  and  only  ultimate  guide  till 
death,  and,  further,  that  we  would  not  swerve  from  the  attitude  to  him, 
whatever  might  be  the  results  of  such  real  or  supposed  guidance.  As  V) 
results,  we  would  not  criticize  them  hostilely  till  the  judgment  day. 

Now,  granted  that  the  language  we  then  used  was  crude,  and  had  in  it 
an  unmistakable  theological  flavor,  nevertheless,  we  maintain  that  no  im- 
provement could  possibly  add  to  its  all-comprehensiveness. 

What  if  our  ideas  concerning  God  and  the  judgment  may  have  clianged 
somewhat  since  then?  It  matters  not  in  this  connection;  for  still  there 
remains  in  the  covenant,  that  which  makes  it  absolute  in  every  direction. 

For,  mark,  it  implies  that  if,  through  Divine  guidance,  our  life  should 
become  a  wreck  in  any  or  every  direction — that  is  to  say,  physically,  men- 
tally or  morally,  one  or  all — still  would  our  covenant  hold  good  to  the  end  (>i; 
life. 

And  now  the  question  is  in  order:  Did  all,  or  even  a  respectable  minority, 
of  those  who  professed  to  accept  this  gospel,  take  the  attitude  to  it  above 
described?  We  think  that  a  careful  examination  will  elicit  the  fact  that  no 
one  of  all  those  who,  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  history,  accepted  it,  did 
so  after  this  sort.  They  did  not  embrace  it  to  sink  or  swim  with  us  in  that 
acceptance;  their  only  thought  was  to  swim  with  us. 

But  we  maintain  that  failure  to  accept  both  possibilities  was  no  accej*- 
tance  whatever.  For  the  only  thing  distinctive  in  this  gospel  is  this  absol- 
uteness indicated  by  possible  disaster  as  the  result  of  its  acceptance. 

It  was  this  imperfection  in  attitude,  then,  we  maintain,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  when  results  were  apparently  of  a  frightening  character, 
they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  whole  matter. 
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Here,  then,  may  be  located  the  real  diliiculty.  But,  as  this  point  is  the 
essential  one  and  in  its  relations  affects  all  others,  we  deem  it  wise  to  restate 
the  experience,  with  its  necessary  connections,  in  an  expanded  form,  and  dis- 
cuss the  details  after  an  exhaustive  manner.  In  what  it  includes  and  impliei:, 
the  following  items  may  be  readily  seen  as  really  contained  in  it: 

1.  The  acceptance  of  absolute  Divine  guidance  till  the  close  of  life,  no 
matter  what  the  immediate  or  remote  results — whether  good,  bad  or  indiff- 
erent; 

2.  If  the  results  were  bad  it  would  be  needful  to  await  the  close  of  our 
life,  not  only  to  be  certain  of  this  fact,  but  also  to  correctly  size  them  up 
for  the  good  of  all  concerned; 

3.  Divine  guidance  is  one  of  the  mightiest  forces  for  good  or  evil  in  the 
world;  if  evil,  he  who  would  best  discover  this  fact  to  mankind,  would  bu 
a  benefactor  indeed; 

4.  Therefore,  a  life  wrecked  by  this,  possibly  evil,  force  would  not,  after 
all,  be  lost.  Like  the  vessel  in  Nelson's  fleet  before  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
which  grounded  on  a  sandbar  and  thereby,  though  rendered  helpless  itself, 
yet  acted  as  a  warning  to  the  others,  and  so  saved  them  from  a  like  catastrophe; 
so  said  life  might  and  would  be  used  to  save  others  from  wreck; 

5.  They  who  failed  to  take  in  this  thought  of  possible  disaster,  in  accept- 
ing this  gospel,  did  not  really  accept  it;  and  this  fact  fully  explains  their 
after  conduct; 

6.  Hence  is  seen  that  criticism  of  the  results  of  Divine  guidance  in  our 
life,  ere  its  close,  as  of  any  more  importance  than  pointing  to  possibilities 
or  probable  results  is  supremely  silly; 

7.  Partial  or  fitful  Divine  guidance  is  not  on  its  trial  in  our  experience; 
such  attitude  to  Divine  guidance  has  been  so  fully  illustrated  In  innumerable 
instances  that  any  additional  experience  was  not  needed; 

S.  But  absolute  Divine  guidance  to  the  close  of  life  has  not  come  before 
the  world  for  examination  and  pronouncement  on  the  outcome,  save  only 
in  the  case  of  Jesus; 

9.  But,  granted  that  he  illustrated  it  perfectly  during  the  three  years 
preceding  his  death,  yet  the  account  of  the  outcome  of  absolute  Divine 
guidance  as  lived  by  him  is  so  fragmentary,  and,  withal,  so  utterly  unreliable 
in  its  details,  that  the  whole  matter  is  involved  in  haze  and  mystery; 

10.  What  is  further  wanted,  therefore,  is  a  life  fully  given  up  to  the  illus- 
tration of  this  subject,  a  life  lived  under  the  favorable  circumstances  for 
close  examination  which  this  enlightened  age  presents; 

11.  In  examining,  therefore,  this  life,  the  main,  the  foremost,  question 
must  ever  be:  Is  it  perfectly  consistent  with  the  profession  of  absolute  Divino 
guidance?  This  question  cannot  be  answered,  even  in  part,  by  appealing  to 
the  quality  of  our  life  actions,  as  to  whether  they  are  good,  bad  or  indifferent: 

12.  Our  position  is  that  we  have  fully  illustrated  absolute  Divine  guid 
ance  since  the  time  of  our  Georgetown  experience,  comprising  already  up- 
wards of  fifteen  years,  and  fully  expect  to  until  the  close  of  life. 
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13.  Thus  far,  our  testimony  is  that  the  results  are  in  every  way  most 
satisfactory; 

14.  This  same  attitude  to  Divine  guidance  others  can  also  take,  and  it  is 
a  legitimate  use  to  make  of  our  testimony  in  assuming  that  the  risk  of  an 
evil  outcome  being  the  result  of  such  attitude,  is  materially  lessened  thereby; 

15.  But  to  profess  to  take  such  attitude  and  then  fail  to  continue  because 
of  real  or  apparent  moral,  physical,  or  financial  evils,  is  to  give  proof  posi- 
tive that  profession  and  practice  had  not  harmonized; 

16.  The  greater  the  number  who  join  with  us  in  this  attitude  to  Divine 
guidance,  the  more  weighty  the  argument  from  results,  be  they  what  tuey  may. 


NOTE — This  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  five 
cents  for  postage.  Address,  A.  TRUAX,  26  Homewood  Ave,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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